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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTER YII. 

Venetia soon found that ßhe must bid adieu for 
ever, in- London, to her old habits of solitude. Sbe 
soon discovered that she was never to be alone. Her 
annt calied npon them very early in the morning, and 
Said that the whole day must be devoted to their court 
dresses; and in a few minutes they were all whirled off 
to a celebrated milliner's. After innummerable consul- 
tations and experiments, the dress of Venetia was de- 
cided on; her aunt and Lady Annabel were both as- 
sored that it womld exceed in splendour and propriety 
any dress at the drawing-room. Indeed, as the great 
artist added, with such a model to work from it would 
reflect but little credit on the establishment, if any ap- 
proached Miss Herbert in the effect she must inevitably 
produce. 

While her mother was undergoing some of those 
attentions to which Venetia had recently submitted, and 
had retired for a few minutes into an adjoining apart- 
Venelia. IL 1 
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ment, our little lady of Cherbury stroUed about the 
saloon in which sbe bad been left, until her attention 
was attracted by a portrait of a young man in an 
oriental dress, Standing very sublimely amid the niins 
of some desert city; a palm tree in the distance, and 
by bis side a croucbing camel, and some recnmbent 
followers slumbering amid the fallen columns. 

"Tbat is Lord Cadurcis, my love," said her aunt, 
wbo at the moment joined her, "the famous poet All 
the young ladies are in love with him. I dare say yoü 
know bis works by heart," 

"No, indeed, aunt," said Venetia; "I never even 
read them; but I should like very mucL" 

"Not read Lord Cadurcis' poems! Oh! we must 
go and get them directly for you. Everybody reads 
them. Tou will be looked upon quite as a little bar^ 
barian. We wiU fsitop the carriage at Stockdale's, and 
get them for you." 

, At this moment Lady Annabel rejoined them; and 
having made all their arrangements, they re-entered the 
carriage. 

"Stop at Stockdale's," said her ladyship to the 
servant; "I must get Cadurcis' last poem for Venetia. 
She will be quite back in her leaming, AnnabeL" 

"Cadurcis' last poem!" said Lady Annabel; "do 
you mean Lord Cadurcis? Is he a poet?" 

"To be sure! Well, you are countrified not to 
know Lord Cadurcis!" 

"I know him very well," said Lady Annabel, gravely ; 
"btttl did not know he was a poet." 



The Conntees langhed, the carriage stopped, tlie 
book was brought; Lady Annabel looked very uneasy, 
and tried to catch her daughter's countenance, but, 
Strange 4o say, for the first time in her life was quite 
unsiiccessfiil. The Countess took the book, and im- 
mediately gave it Yenetia. "There, my dear," said her 
aunt, *' there never was anything so channing. I am 
jso provoked that Cadurcis is a Whig." 

"A Whig]" said Lady Annabel, "he was not a 
Whig when I knew him." 

" Oh ! my dear, I am afraid he is worse than a Whig. 
He is almost a rebel! But then he is such a genius! 
Everything is allowed, you know, to a genius!" said 
-the thoughtless sister-in-law. 

Lady Annabel was silent! but the stillness of her 
emotion must not be judged from the stillness of her 
tongue. Her astonishment at all she had heard was 
only equalled by what we may justly term her hoiTor. 
It was impossible that she cpuld have listened to any 
communication at the same time so astoimding^ and to 
her so fearful. 

"We knew Lord Cadurcis when he was very young, 
annt," said Venetia, in a very quiet tone. "He lived 
near mamma, in the country." 

"Oh! my dear Annabel, if you see him in town 
bring him to me, he is the most difficult person in the 
World to get to one's house, and I would give anything 
if he would come and dine with me." 

The Countess at last set her relations down at their 
hoteL When Lady Annabel was once more alone with 

1* 
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her daughter, she said — "Venetia, deorest, give me 
tliat book your aunt lent you." 

Venetia immediately handed it to her, but her mo- 
ther did not open it; büt saying — "The Bishop dines 
at four, darling, I think it is time for ns to dress," Lady 
Annabel lefk the room. 

To say the truth, Venetia was less surprised than 
disappointed by this conduct of her mother's; but she 
was not apt to murmur, and she tried to dismiss the 
subjeet from her thoughts. 

It was with unfeigned delight that the kind hearted 
Masham welcomed under his own roof his two best apd 
dearest friends. He had asked nobody to meet them; 
it was settled that they were to be quite alone, and to 
talk of nothing but Cherbury and Marringhurst. When 
they were seated at table, the Bishop, who had been 
detained at the House of Lords, and been rather hur- 
ried to be in time to receive his guests, tumed to his 
servant and inquired whether any one had called. 

"Yes, my lord, Lord Cadurcis," was the reply. 

" Out old companion," said the Bishop to Lady An- 
nabel, with a'smile. "He has called upon me twice, 
and I have on both oecasions nnfortonately been ab- 
sent" 

Lady Annabel merely bowed an assent to the 
Bishop^s remark. Venetia longed to speak, but found 
it impossible. "What is it that represses me?" she 
asked herseif. "Is there to be another forbidden sub- 
jeet insensibly to aiise between us? I must struggle 
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against this indefinable despotiusm that seems to pervade 
my life." 

"Have you met Lord Cadurcis, Sir?" at length 
asked Yenetia. 

^'Once; we resuxned our acqaaintance at a dinner 
party one day; but I shall soon see a great deal of 
him, for he has just taken his seat. He is of age, you 
know." 

"I hope he has come to years of discretion in every 
sense," said Lady Annabel, "but I fear not." 

"Oh! my dear Lady," said the Bishop, "he has be- 
come a great man; he is our star. I assure you there 
is nobody in London talked of but Lord Gadurds. He 
asked me a great deal after you and Cherbury. He 
will be delighted to see you." 

"I cannot say," replied Lady Annabel, "that the 
desire of .meeting is at all mutual. From all I hear, 
our connections and opinions are very different, and I 
dare say our habits likewise." 

"My aunt lent us his new poem to-day," said Ve- 
netia very 'böldly. 

"Haye you read it?" asked the Bishop. 

"I am no admirer of modern poetry," said Lady 
Annabel, somewhat tartly. 

"JPoetry of any kind is not mueh in my way," said 
the Bishop, "but if you like to read his poems, I will 
lend them to you, for he gave me a copy; esteemed a 
great honour, I assure you." 

"Thank you, my Lord," said Lady Annabel, "both 
Yenetia and myself are rery much engaged now; and 
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I do not wisb her to read wliile sbe is ia London» 
When we retum to Cherbury sbe will bave abundai»» 
of time, if desirable." 

Botb Venetia and ber wortby best feit that tibe jh»- 
sent öubject of conversation waa not very agreeable to, 
Lady Annabel, and it was immediately cbanged. Thej 
feil upon more gracious topics, and in spite of tbis 
somewbat sullen commencement tbe meeting was <|mte 
as deligbtfiil as tbey anticipated. Lady Annabel par- 
ticularly exerted berself to please, and, as was inyariably 
tbe ca«e under sueb circumstances witb tbis lady, sbe 
was eminently successfal; sbe apparently endeavoured, 
by ber remarbable kindness to ber daugbter, to atone 
for any unpleasant feeling wbidi ber previous maaner 
migbt for an instant bave occasioned. Venetia watcbed 
ber beautiful and affectionate parent ha Lady Annabel 
now dwelt witb deligbt upon tbe remembrance of their 
bappy bome, and now recurred to tbe anxiety sbe 
naturally feit about ber daugbter's approacbing presen* 
tatiou, witb feelings of love and admiration, wbicb made 
ber accuse berself for tbe recent rebellion of ber beart» 
Sbe tbougbt only of ber motber^B sorrows^and ber de- 
votion to ber cbild; and, grateful for tbe unexpected 
course of circumstances wbicb seemed to be leading 
every member of tbeir fonnw little society to bonour 
and bappiness, sbe resolved to persist in tbat career of 
duty and devotion to ber motber, £rom wbicb it seemed 
to ber sbe bad never deviated for a moment but to ex- 
perience sorrow, nusfortune, and remorse. Never did 
Yenetia receive ber motber's aecustomed embrace and 
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blessing wiih more responsive tendemess and gratitude 
than tkis night. She banisbed Cadurcis and his poems 
from ker thoughts, confident that, so long as her mother 
approTed neither x>i her continuing his acquaintance 
nor penising his writings, it was well that the one 
skonld be a forgotten tie, and the other a sealed book. 

CHAPTEE Vm. 

AHONaüie intimate acquaintances of Lady Anna- 
bel's brother was the nobleman who had been a minister 
dnring the American war, and who had also been the 
goardian of Lord Cadurcis, of whom, indeed, he was 
likewise a distant relative. He had called with his 
lady on Lady Annabel, after meeting her and her 
danghter at her brother's, and häd cultiyated her ao- 
qnaintance with great kindness and assiduity, so that 
Lady Annabel had found it impossible to refuse his 
inyitation to dinner. 

This dinner occurred a few days after the visit of 
the Herberts to the Bishop,, and that excellent per- 
sonage, her own family, and some others equally dis- 
tingnished, but all of the ministerial party, were in- 
vited to meet her. Lady Annabel found herseif placed 
at table, between a very pompous courtier, who, being 
a gonrmand, was not very prompt to disturb his enjoy- 
ment by eonversation, and a young man whom she 
fennd very agreeable, and who at first, indeed, at- 
tracted her attention by his resemblance to some face 
with which she feit she was familiär, and yet which 
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she was not successful in recalling. His manners were 
remarkablj frank and ingenuous, yet soft and refined. 
Withont having any peculiar brilliancy of expression, 
he was apt a^d flaent, and his whole demeanonr cha- 
racterized by a gentle modesty that was engaging; 
Apparently he had trayelled a great deal, for he more 
than once allnded to his expenence of foreign coun- 
tries, but this was afterwards explained by Lady An- 
nabel discoyering, from an Observation he let fall, that 
he was a sailor. A passing question from an opposite 
gaest also told her that he was a member of parlia- 
ment While she was rather anxiously wishing to know ' 
who he might be, and congratulating herseif that one 
in whose favonr she was so much prepossessed should 
be on the right side, their host saluted him from the 
top of the table, and said, ^'Captain Cadorcis, a glass 
of wine." 

The countenance was now explained. It was in- 
deed Lord Cadurcis whom he resembled, thongh his 
eyes were dark blue, and his hair light brown. This 
then was that cousin who had been sent to sea to make 
his fortune, and whom Lady Annabel had a faint re- 
coUection of poor Mrs. Cadorcis once mentioning. 
George Cadurcis had not exacüy made his fortnne, bat 
he had distingoished himself in his profession, and 
especially in Bodney's vietory, and had fonght his way 
np to the command of a frigate. The frigate had re- 
cently been pald off, and he had called to pay his re* 
spects to his noble relative with the hope of obtaining 
his intei^est for a new command. The guardian of his 
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Cousin, very much mortified with the condnct of his 
hopeM ward, was not veiy favourably impressed to- 
wards any one who bore the name of Cadurcis, yet 
George, with no pretence, had a winning honest manner 
that made Mends; his lordship took a fancy to him, 
and as he could not at the moment obtain hiin a ship 
he did the next best thing for him in his power; a 
borough was vacant, and he put him into parliament. 

"Do you know," said Lady Annabel to her neigh- 
bour, "I have been fancying all dinner time that we 
had met before; but I find it is that you only resemble 
one with whom I was once acquainted." 

"My Cousin!" said the Captain, "he will be very 
mortified when I go home, if I teil him your ladyship 
speaks of his acquaintance as one that is past." 

"It is some years since we met/' said Lady An- 
nabel, in a more reserved tone. 

"Plantagenet can never forget what he owes to 
you," said Captain Cadurcis. "How often has he spoken 
to me of you and Miss Herbert! It was only the other 
night — yes! not a week ago — that he made me sit 
up with him all night, while he was telling stories of 
Cherbuiy; you see I am quite familiär with the spot," 
he added, smiling. 

"You are very intimate with your cousin, I see," 
said Lady AnnabeL 

"I live a great deal with him," said George Ca- 
durcis. "You know we had never met or eommunicated; 
and it was not Plantagenet's fault, I am sure; for of all 
the generous, amiable, loveable beings, Cadurcis is the 
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best I ever met with in this world. Ever since we 
knew each other he has beea a brotker to me; and 
though our politics and opinions are so opposed, aad 
we naturally live in such a different circle, he wonld 
have insisted even upon my having apartments in bis 
house^ nor is it possible for me to give you the slightest 
idea of the delieate and onceasing kindness I experience 
from bim. K we had lived together all onr lives, it 
would be impossible to be more nnited.'* 

This eulogimn rather sofifcened Lady AnnabePs heart; 
she even obsenred, "I always thought Lord Cadorcis 
naturally well disposed; I always hoped he would tum 
out well; but I was afraid, firom what I heard, he was 
very much changed. He shows, however, bis sense and 
good feeling in sdecting you for bis Mend; for you are 
bis natural one,^' she added^ afiter a momentary pause« 

"And then you know,^^ he continued, "it is so purely 
kind of bim; for of course I am not fit to be a compa- 
nion for Cadurcis, and perhaps, as far as that, no one 
is. Of course we have not a thought in common. I 
know notbing but what I have picked up in a rough 
lifo; and he, you know, is the cleverest person that ever 
lived — af least I think so." 

Lady Annabel smiled 

"Well, he is very young," she observed, "much 
your junior, Captain Cadurcis; and I hope he will yet 
prove a faithful Steward of the great gifts that Qoi has 
given bim." 

"I would stake all I hold dear," said the Captain, 
with great animation, "that Cadurcis tunu out welL 
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He bos such a good heart. Ah! Lady Annabel, if he 
be now and then a Utile ixregular, only think of the 
temptations that aesail him. Only one-and-tveuty — 
bis own master — and all London at liis feet. It is 
too mnch' for any one^s head. £ut saj or think what 
the World may, I know him better than they do; and I 
know there is not a finer Creatore in existence. I hope 
bis old friends will not desert him/' added Captain Ca- 
dards, with a smile which seemed to depreeate the 
severity of Lady Annabel, "for in spite of all bis fame 
andiprosperity, perhaps, after all, this is the time when 
ke most needs them.^' 

"Very possibly/' said her ladyship rather dryly. 

While the mother was engaged in this conversation 
with her neighbour respecting her former interesting ae- 
qnaintanee, such, was the fame of Lord Cadurcis then 
in the metropolis, that he also formed the topic of con- 
versation at another part of the table, to which the 
danghter was an attentiye listener. The tone in which 
he was spoken of , howeyer, was of a very di£Serent 
character. While no one dis^nted bis genins, bis prin* 
ciples, temper, and habit» of life were submitted to the 
seyerest scrutiny; and it was with blended feelings of 
interest and astonishment that Yenetia listened to the 
detail of wild opinions, capricious conduct, and extra- 
vagant and eccentric bebaviour ascribed to the com- 
panion of her childhood, who had now beeome the 
spoiled child of soeiety. A very shrewd gentleman, 
who had taken an extrem ely active part in this discus- 
sion, inquired of Yenetia, next to whom he was seated, 
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whetber she had read bis lordship^s last poem. He was 
extremely surprised when Venetia answered in the ne- 
gative ; but he seized the opportunity of giving hpr an 
elaborate criticism on the poetical genins of Cadurcis. 
"As for bis style," said the critic, "no one can deny 
that is bis own, and he will last by bis style; as for 
bis pbilosopby, and all these wild opinions of bis, they 
will pass away, because they are not genuine, they are 
not bis own, they are borrowed. He will outwrite them; 
depend upon it, he will. The fact is, as a firiend of 
mine observed the other day, Herbert's writings have 
turned bis head. Of course you could know notbing 
about them, but there are wonderful things in them, I 
can teil you that" 

"I belieye it most sincerely," said Venetia. 

The critic stared at bis neighbour. "HushI" said 
be, "bis wife and daughter are here. We must not 
talk of these things. You know Lady Annabel Herbert? 
There she is; a very fine woman too. And that is bis 
daughter there, I believe, that dark girl with a tumed- 
up nose. I cannot say she Warrants the poetical address 
to her: — ^ 

*My precious pearl the false and glittering world 
Has ne'er poUuted with its garish light I 

8he does not look much like a pearl,. does she? She 
sbould keep in solitude, eh?*' 

The ladies rose and relieved Venetia from hör em« 
barrassment 

After dinner Lady Annabel introduced George Ca- 
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dmcis to her danghter; and, seated by ihem both, be 
contnTed -without effort, and withont the slightest con- 
sdonsness of snccess, to confirm the pleasing Impression 
in bis favonr wbicb be bad abready made, and wben 
they parted, it was even witb a mutual wisb tbat tbey 
migbt meet again. 

CHAPTEK IX. 

It was tbe nigbt after tbe drawing-room. Lord 
Cadnrcis was at Brookes^ dining at midnigbt, baving 
zisen since only a few bonrs. Being a mal-content, be 
bad ceased to attend tbe Court, wbere bis original re- 
ception bad been most gracious, wbicb be bad retumed 
by some very factions yotes, and a yery caustic laip- 
poon. 

A party of yonng men entered from tbe Court Ball; 
wbicb in tbose days always terminated at midnigbt, 
wbence tbe gaests generally proceeded to ßanelagb; 
one or two of tbem seated tbemselves at tbe table at 
wbicb Cadurcis was sitting. Tbey were füll of a new 
beanty wbo bad been presented. Tbeir violent and 
even extravagant encominms excited bis curiosity. Sucb 
a creature bad never been seen, sbe was peerless, tbe 
most radiant of acknowledged cbarms bad been dimmed 
before ber. Tbeir Majesties bad accorded to ber the 
most marked reception. A Prince of tbe blood bad 
bononred ber witb bis band. Then tbey began to ex- 
patiate with hresh enthnsiasm on ber unparalleled love- 
iiness. 
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"Oh! Caduxcis," said a young noble, who was one 
of bis extjreme admirers, "she is the only creature I ever 
beheld worthy of being one of your beroines." 

"Wbom are you talking about?" asked Cadui^cis in^**^ 
a raiher listless tone. 

"The new beauty, of course." 

"And who may she be?" 

"Miss Herbert, to be sure. Who speaks or ihinks 
of any one eise?" 

"What, Ve , I mean Miss Herberfc?" excMmed 

Cadurcis, with no little energy. 

"Yes. Do yon know her?" 

"Do you mean to say " and Cadurcis stopped 

and rose &om the table, and joined the party round the 
fire. "What Miss Herbert is it?" he added after a short 
pause. 

"Why the Miss Herbert; Herbert's daughter, to be 
sure. She was presented to-day by her motha:." 

"Lady Annabel?" 

"The same." 

"Presented to-day!" said Cadurcis audibly, y©t 
speaking as it were to himself. "Presented to-dayl 
Presented! How stränge!" 

"So every one thinks; one of the strängest things 
that ever happened," remarked rf bystander. 

"And I did not even toiow they were in town," 
continued Cadurcis, for, &om bis irregulär hours, he 
had not seen bis oousin since the party of yesterday. 
He began Walking up and down the room, mutteiing, 
"Masham, Weymouth, London, presented at Court, aiid 
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I ksow nothing. How life changes! 'Venetia «t Court, 
my Yaieitia!^* Then tummg round and addressii^ Üie 
yoni^ nobleman who had first spoken to him, he asked 
' **if the ball were over," 

"Yes; all the Iworld are going to Banelagh. Are 
you inclined tö take a round?" 

*'I bave a, stränge fancy," said Cadurcis, "«öd if 
you will go with me, I will take you in my vis-a-vis. 
It is here." 

Tbis was an iiresistible invitaiion, and in a few 
nxmates the companions were an their way; Gadorci», 
apparently with no pecnliar interest in the subjeet, 
leading the conversation very artftdly to the presen- 
tation of IMiss Herbert His friend was heartily inclined 
to gratify his curiosity. He gave him the most ample 
details of Miss Herbert's person. Even her costume, 
and the Sensation both produced; how she was presented 
by her mother, who , after so long an estrangement from 
the wofld, scarcely excited less impression, and the re- 
markable cordiality with which both mother and daugh- 
ter were greeted by the sovereign and his royal consort. 

The two yoting noblemen found Ranelagh very 
crowded, but the presence of Lord Cadnrcis occasioned 
a Sensation the moment he was recognised. Everywhere 
the whisper went round, and xnany parties crowded near 
to catch a glimpse of the hero of the day. "Which is 
he? That fair, tall yoxmg man? No, the other to be 
sure. Is it really he? How very distinguished ! How 
very melancholy! Quite the poet Do you think he is 
leally so unhappy as he looks? I would sooner see 
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Mm than the King and Queen. He seems very young, 
but tben he has seen so much of the world! Fine eyes, 
beautiful hair!^ I wonder who is his friend? How proud 
he must be! Who is that lady he bowed to? That is 

the Duke of speaking to him." Such were the 

remarks that might be caught in the vieinity of Lord 
Cadurcis as he took his round, gazed at by the as- 
sembled crowd, of whom many knew him only by 
fame, for the charm of Eanelagh was that it was rather 
a populär than a merely fashionable assembly. Society 
at large blended with the Court, which maintained and 
renewed its influence by being witnessed under the 
most graceful auspices. The personal authority of the 
aristocracy has decreased with the disappearance of 
Banelagh and similar places of amusement, when rank 
was not exclusive, and luxury by the gratification it 
occasioned others seemed robbed of half its selfism. 

In his second round, Lord Cadurcis recognised the 
approach of the Herberts. They formed a portion of a 
very large party. Lady Annabel was leaning on her 
brother, whom Cadurcis knew by sight; Venetia was at 
thip side of her aunt, and several genüemen were hover- 
ing about them; among them, to his surprise, hia cousin, 
George Cadurcis, in his uniform, for he had been to 
Court and to the Court Ball. Venetia was talking with 
animation. She was in her Court dress and in powder. 
Her appearance was stränge to him. He could scarcely 
recognise the &iend of his childhood; but without any 
doubt in all that assembly, unrivalled in the whole 
World for beauty, grace, and splendour, she was 
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wiHumt a parallel: a cynosnre on whict alleyes were 
fixed. 

So occupied were the ladies of the Herbert part^r 
by the conversation of their numerous and brilliant at- 
tendants, tliat the approach of any one eise but Lord 
Cadurcis might have been unnoticed by them^ but a 
hnndred tongnes before he drew nigh had prepared 
Venetia for his appearance. She was indeed most 
aniiotLS to behold him , and though she was aware that 
her heart fiuttered not slightly as the moment was at 
hand, she commanded her gaze, and her eyes met his, 
although she was very doubtful whether. he might 
choose or care to recognise her. He bowed almost to 
the gronnd; and when Venetia had raised her respon- 
sive head he had passed by. 

"Why, Cadureis, you know Miss Herbert?" said 
his friend in a tone of some astonishment 

"Well; but it is a long time since I have seen 
her." 

"Is she not beautiful?" 

"I never doubted on that subject; I teil you, Scrope, 
we must contrive to join her party. I wish we had 
some of oup firiends among them. Here comes the 
Monteagle; aid me to escape her." 

The most fascinating smile failed in arresting the 
progress of Gadurcis; fortunately, the lady was the 
centre of a brilliant band; — all that he had to do, 
fterefore, was boldly to proceed. 

"Do you ihink my cousin is altered since you knew 
^?" inquired George Cadureis of Venetia. 
yenetia. IL 2 
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"I scarcely had time to observe him,*' she re- 
plied. 

"I wish you would let me bring bim to you. He 
did not know until thiö moment you were in town. I 
bave not seen bim since we met yesterday." 

"Ob, no," Said Venetia. "Do not disturb bim." 

In time, bowever, Lord Cadurcis was again in 
sigbt; and now witbout any besitation be stopped, and 
falling into tbe line by Miss Herbert, be addressed ber: 
"I am proud of being remembered by Miss Herbert," 
be Said. 

"I am most bappy to meet you," replied Venetia, 
witb unaffected sincerity. 

"And Lady Annabel, I bave not been able to 
catcb ber eye — is sbe quite well? I was ignorant 
tbat you were in London until I beard of j(fai triumpb 
tbis nigbt." 

Tbe Coijntess wbispered ber niece, and Venetia ac- 
cordingly presented Lord Cadurcis to ber aunt Tbis 
was a most gratifying circumstance to bim. He was 
anxious, by some means or otber, to effect bis e];Ltrance 
into ber circle; and be bad an irresistible suspicion tbat 
Lady Annabel no longer looked upon bim witb eyes 
of favour. So be resolved. to enlist tbe aunt as bis 
friend. Few persons could be more winning tban Ca- 
durcis, wben be willed it; and every attempt to please 
from one wbom all emulated to gratify and bonour, 
was sure to be successful. Tbe Countess, wbo, in spite 
of politics, was a secret votary of bis, was quite pre- 
pared to be encbanted. Sbe congratulated berself ou 
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fonoing, as she liad long wished, an acquaintance with 
one so celebrated. She longed to pass Lady Monteagle 
in triumpli. Cadurcis improved his opportunity to the 
ntmost It was impossible for any one to be more en> 
gaging; lively, yet at the same time gentle, and de- 
ferential with au his originality. He spoke, indeed, 
more to the aunt than to Venetia, but when he ad- 
dressed the latter, there was a melting, ahnest a moum- 
fiü tendemess in his tones, that alike affected her heart 
and charmed her imagination. Nor could she be in- 
senajible to the gratification she experienced as she wit- 
nessed, eyery instant, the emotion his presence excited 
among the passers by, and of which Cadurcis himself 
seemed so properly and so utterly unconscious. And 
this was Plantagenet! 

Lord Cadurcis spoke of his cousin, who, on his 
joining the party, had assisted the arrangement by 
moving to the other side-, and he spoke of him wiüi 
A regard which pleased Venetia, though his lordship 
envied him his gdod fortnne in having the advantage 
of a prior acquaintance with Miss Herbert in town; 
"bat then we are old acquaintances in the coimtiy," he 
added, half in a playful, half in a melancholy tone, 
"are we not?" 

^'It is a long time that we have known each other, 
^d it is a long time since we have met," replied 
Venetia. 

"A delicate reproach," said his lordship; "but per- 
haps rather my misfortnne than my faidt. My thoughts 
We beea often, I might say ever, at Cherbury." 

2» 
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"And the abbey; have 70U forgotten the abbey?** 
"I have never been near it gince a moming you 
perhaps retnember," said bis lordship in a low voice, 
"Ah! Miss Herbert," be continued, with a sigh, "I was 
young then ; I have lived to change many opinions, and 
ßome of which you then disapproved." 

The party stopped at a box just vacant, and in 
which the ladies seated themselves wbile their carriages 
were inquired for. Lord Cadurcis, with a rather falter- 
ing heart, went up to pay bis respects to Venetia'g 
mother. Lady Annabel received bim with a conrtegy, 
that bowever was scarcely cordial, but tiie Countess 
instantly presented bim to her husband with an uncti<m 
which a little astonished her sister-in-law. Then a 
wliisper, but unobserved, passed between the Earl and * 
his lady, and 4n a minute Lord Cadurcis had been 
invited to dine with them on the next day, and meet 
his old friends from the country. Cadurcis was pre^ 
viously engaged, but hesitated not a moment in ae* 
cepting the invitation. The Monteagle party now passed 
by; the lady looked a little surprised at the Company 
in which she found her farourite, and not a little 
mortified by his neglect. What business had Cadurcis 
to be speaking to that Miss Herbert? Was it not 
enough that the whole day not another name had 
scarcely crossed her ear, but the night must even wit- 
ness the conquest of Lord Cadurcis by the new beauiy ? 
It was such bad ton, it was so unlike him, it was so 
underbred, for a person of his position immediately to 
bow before the new idol of the hour — and a Toiy 
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girl too! It was the last tfaing ehe could have ex- 
pected firom him. She should, on the contrary, have 
thonght that the very universal admiration which this 
Miss Herbert commaxided would have been exactly 
the reason why a man like Cadurcis would have 
^ seemed almost unconscious of her existence. She deter- 
mined to remonstrate with him; and she was sure of a 
speedy opportunity, for he was to dine with her on 
the morrow, 

CHAPTER X. 

NoTWiTHSTANDiNa Lady AimabePs reserved« de- 
meanour, Lord Cadurcis, supported by the presence 
of bis Cousin, whom he had discovered to be a fa- 
yourite of that lady, ventured to call upon her the 
next day, but she was out. They were to meet, how- 
ever, at dinner, where Cadurcis determined to omit no 
opportonity to propitiate her. The Conntess had a 
great deal of tact, and she contrived to make up a 
party to receive him, in which there were several of 
bis fiiends, among .thern bis cousin and the Bishop 
of — -, and no strangers who were* not, like herseif, 
bis great admirers; but if she had known more, she 
need not have given herseif this trouble, for there was 
a dbarm among her guests of which she was Ignorant 
and Cadurcis went determined to please and to be 
pleased. 

At dinner he was seated next to Lady Annabel, 
, and it wm impossible for any person to be more de- 
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ferential, soft, and insinuating. He spoke of old days 
with emotion which he did not attempt to suppress; 
he alluded to the present with infinite delicacy. But it 
was very difficult to make way. Lady Annabel was 
conrteous, but she was reserved. His lively reminis- 
cences elicited from her no corresponding sentiment; 
and no art would induce her to dwell upon the present. 
If öhe only would hav^ condescended to compliment 
him, it would have given him an opportunity of ex- 
pressing his distaste of the life which he now led, and 
a description of the only life which he wished to lead; 
but Lady Annabel studiously avoided affording him 
any opening of the kind. She treated him like a 
stranger. She impressed upon him without effort that 
she would only eonsider him an acquaintance. How 
Cadurcis, satiated with the incense of the whole world, 
sighed for one Single congratulation £rom Lady Anna« 
bei! Nothing could move her. 

"I wad so surprised to meet you last night," at 
length he again observed. "I have made so many in- 
quiries afiter you. Our dear friend the Bishop, was, I 
fear, ahnest wearied with my inquiries after Cherbury. 
I know not how it was, I feit quite a pang when I 
heard that you had left it, and that all these years, 
when I have been conjuring up so many yisions of 
what was passing under that dear roof , you were at 
Weymouih." 

"Yes. We were at Weymouth some time." 
"But do not you long to see Cherbury again? I 
cannot teU you how I pant for it. For my part, I 
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liave Seen the world, and I bave seen enough of it 
After all, the end of all onr exertions is to be happy 
at Lome; tbat is the end of everything; don't you 
tiiink so?" 

"A happy hdme is certainly a great Messing," re- 
plied Lady Annabel; "and a very rare one." 

"But why should it be so rare?" inquired Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"It is OUT own fault," said Lady Annabel; "our 
vanity drives us from our hearths." 

"But we soon retum again, and calm and cooled. 
For my part, I have no object in life but to settle 
down at the old abbey, and never to quit again 
cur woods. But I shall lead a dull life witliout my 
neighbours," he added, with a smile, and in a tone 
half coaxing. 

"I suppose you never see Lord ******* now?" 
said Lady Annabel, mentioning bis late guardian. There 
was, as Cadurcis fanded, some sarcasm in the question, 
though not in the tone in which it was asked. 

"No, I never see him," bis lordship answered firmly; 
"we diflfer in our opinions, and I diflFer from him with 
regret; but I differ from a sense of duty, and therefore 
I have no alternative." 

"The Claims of duty are of course paramount," ob- 
served Lady Annabel. 

"You know my cousin?" said Cadurcis, to tum the 
conversation. 

"Yes, and I like him very much; he appears 
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to be a sensible, amiable person, of excellent prin- 
ciples." 

"I am not bound to admire George's principles," 
Said Lord Cadurcis, gaily; '^but I respect them, becanse 
I know tbat they are conscientious. I love George; he 
is my only relation, and be is my friend." 

"I trust be will always be your friend, for I think 
you will tben, at least, know one person on whom you 
can depend." 

"I believe it. The friendsbips of the world are 
wind." 

"I am ßurprised to bear you say so," said Lady 
Annabel. 

"Wby, Lady Annabel?" 

"You bave so many ftiends." 

Lord Cadurcis smiled. "I wisb," be said, after a 
litde besitation, "if only for 'Auld lang syne,^ I migbt 
include Lady Annabel Herbert among tbem." 

"I do not think tbere is any basis for iriendship 
between us, my lord," she said, very dryly. 

"The past must ever be with me," said Lord 
Cadurcis, "and I should bave thought a Bure and 
solid one." 

"jDur opinions on all subjects are so adverse, tbat I 
must believe tbat tbere could be no great sympathy in 
our feelings." 

"My feelings are beyond my control," he replied; 
"tbey are, and must ever be, totally independent of my 
opinions." 
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Lady Annabel did not reply. His lordship feit 
baffled, but he was resolved to make one more effort. 

"Do you know," he said, "I can scarcely believe 
my seif in London to-day? - To be sitting next to you, 
to 866 Miss Herbert, to hear Doctor Masham^s voice — 
oh! does it not recall Oherbuiy, or Marringhorst, or 
that day-at Cadurcis, when you were so good as to 
smile over my rough repast. Ahl Lady Annabel, those 
days were happyl thoöe were feeling» that can never 
die! All the glitter and hubbub of the world ican, never 
xnake. me forget them, — can never make you, I hope, 
Xiady Annabel, quite recall them with an effort. We 
were firiends then: let us be fiiends now." 

"I am too old to cultivate new fiiendships,'' said 
her ladyship*, "and if we are to be friends, Lord Ca- 
durcis, I am sorry to say that, after the interval that 
has oGCorred since we last parted, we should have to 
begin again." 

"It is a long time,^* said his lordship, moumftilly, 
"» veiy long time, and one — in spite of what the 
world may think — to which I cannot look back with 
any self-congratulation. I wished three years ago never 
to leave Cadurcis again. Indeed I did; and indeed it 
was ^not my fault that I quitted it" 

"It was no one's fault, I hope, my lord. Whatever 
the cause may have been, I have ever remained quite 
ignorant of it; I wished, and wisb, to remain Ignorant 
of it I, for one, have ever considered it the wise dis- 
peqsadon of a mercifol Providenoe." 

Cadurcis ground his teeth; a dark look eame over 
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him wWch, when once it rose on his brow, W9S wilih 
difficTilty dispelled; and for the remainder of the dinner 
he continued silent and gloomy. 

He was, however, not unobserved by Venetia. She 
bad watcbed bis evident attempts to conciliate ber 
motber witb lively interest; sbe bad witnessed tbeir 
failure witb sincere sorrow. In spite of tbat stormy 
interview, tbe resnlts of wbicb — in bis basty depar- 
ture, and tbe severance of tbeir acquaintance — she 
bad often regretted, sbe bad always retained for bim 
tbe greatest afiPection. During these tbree years he bad 
still, in ber inmost beart, remained ber own Planta- 
genet — her adopted brotber, wbom sbe loyed, and in 
wbose welfare ber feelings were deeply involved. The 
mysterious circumstances of ber birtb, and tbe dis- 
coveries to wbicb they bad led, bad £lled ber mind 
witb a fanciM picture of human nature, over wbicb she 
bad long brooded. A great poet bad become ber ideal 
of a man. Sometimes sbe bad sighed — when musing 
over her father and Plantagenet on tbe solitary sea- 
shore at Weymoutb — tbat Cadurcis, instead of being 
tbe merely amiable, and somewhat narrow-minded being 
tbat sbe supposed, bad not been invested witb those 
brilliant and commanding qualities wbicb she feit could 
alone master her esteem. Often bad she, in those ab- 
stracted bonrs, played witb her imagination in com- 
bining tbe genius of her father witb tbe soff; beart of 
tbat fiiend to wbom she was so deeply attached. She 
bad wished, in ber reveries, tbat Cadurcis might have 
been a great man; tbat he might have existed in an 
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atmosphere of glory amid the plaudits and admiration 
of bis raee; and that then he miglit liave tumed from 
all that fame, so dear to them both, to the heart which 
conld alone sympathise with the natiye simplicitj of 
bis childhood. 

The ladies withdrew. The Bishop and another of 
the gneists joined them after a short interval. The rest 
remained belo^r, and drank their wine with the &eedom 
not nnnffaal in those days, Lord Cadurcis among them, 
although it was not bis habit. But he was not convi- 
vial, though he never passed the bettle untouched. He 
was in one of those dark humours qf which there was 
a latent spring in bis nature, bat which in old days 
bad been kept in check by bis simple life, bis inex- 
perieneed mind, and the general kindness that greeted 
bim, and which nothing but the caprice and perversity 
of bis jnother coidd occasionally develope. But since 
the great revolution in bis position, since circumstances 
bad made bim alike acquainted with bis nature, and 
bad brought all society to acknowledge its superiority; 
since be bad gained and feit bis irresistible power, and 
bad found all the world, and all the glory of it, at bis 
feet, these moods bad become more frequent. The 
sligbtest reaction in the self-complacency that was almost 
nnceasingly stimulated by the applause of applauded 
men and the love of the loveliest women, instantly took 
the shape and found refage in the immediate form of 
the darkest spieen, generally, indeed, brooding in 
silence, and, if speaking, expressing itself only in sar- 
casm. Cadurcis was indeed — as we have already 
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described liim — ihe spoiled child of society; afroward 
and petted darling, not always to be conciliated hy 
kindnesB, but iurious when neglected^or controUed. He 
was habituated to triumph; it bad been bis lot to come, 
to See, and to conquer; even tbe procrastinatioa of 
certain success was intolerable to bim; bis energetic 
yolition could not endure a cbeck. To Lady Annabel 
Herbert, indeed, be was not exactly wbat be was to 
otbers ; tbere was a spell in old associations firom wbich 
be unconsciously could not emancipate bimself, and 
from wbicb it was bis.opinion be bonoured ber in not 
desiring to be free. He bad bis reasons for wisbing to 
regain bis old, bis natuial influence, over ber beart; he 
did not doubt for an instant tbat, if Cadorcis sued, suc- 
cess must foUow tbe condescending efPort. He bad 
sued, and he bad been met witb coldness, ahnest with 
disdain. He bad addressed ber in tbose terms of tender* 
ness wbicb experience bad led bim to believe were ir- 
resistible, yet to wbicb be seldom bad recourse, for 
bitberto bebad not been under tbe degrading necessity 
of courting. He bad dwelt witb fondness on tbe in* 
significant past, because it was connected witb her^ he 
bad regretted, or affected even to despise, tbe glorious 
present, because it seemed, for some indefinite cause, 
to have estranged bim from her heartb. YesI be bad 
humbled bimself before her; be bad thrown with disdain 
at her feet all tbat dazzling fame and expanding gloiy 
wbich seemed bis peculiar and increasing privilege. He 
bad delicately conveyed to ber tbat even these would 
be sacrificed, not only without a sigh, but with cheerftil 
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deligbt, to find himself otice more living, as of old, in 
tlie limited world of her social afiPections. Three years 
ago he had been rejected by the daughter, because he 
was an tindistinguished youth. Now the mother re- 
coiled from his fame. And wbo was this woman? The 
same cold, stem heart that had alienated the giflted 
Herbert; 'the same narrow, rigid mind that had repn- 
diated ties that every other woman in the world would 
have gloried to cherish and acknowledge. And with 
her he had passed his prejudiced youth, and fancied, 
like an idiot, that he had foond sympathyl Yes, so 
long as he was a slave, amechanieal, snbmissive slave, 
bowing his mind to all the traditionary bigotry which 
ßhe adored, never daring to form an opinion for him- 
self, worshipping her idol — custom, and labouring by 
habitaal hypocrisy to perpetuate the delusions of .all 
aronnd her! 

In the mean time, while Lord Cadurcis was chewing 
the cud of these bitter feelings, we will take the op- 
portnnity of explaining the immediate cause of Lady 
Annabers frigid reception of his fHendly advances. All 
that she had heard of Cadurcis, all the information she 
had within these few days so rapidly acquired of.his 
character and conduct, were indeed not calculated to 
dispose her to witness the renewal of their intimacy 
with' feelings of remarkable satisfaction. But this 
moming she had read his poem, the poem that all 
London was talking of, and she had read it with 
horror. She looked upon Cadurcis as a lost man. 
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With her, indeed, since her marriage. an imaginative 
mind had become an object of terror; but tbere were 
some peculiaritieB in tbe tone of Cadurcis^ genius , wbich 
magni£ed to excess her general apprehension on this 
bead. She traced, in every line, tbe evidences of a 
raging vanity, wbich she was convinced must prompt 
its owner to sacrifice, on all occasions, every Teeling of 
dnty to its gratification, Amid all tbe fervour of re- 
bellious passions, and tbe violence of a wayward mind, 
a sentiment of profound egotism appeared to her im- 
pressed on every page she perused. Great as might 
have been tbe original errors of Herbert, — awftil as 
in her estimation were tbe crimes to wbich they had 
led bim, they might in tbe first instance be traced 
ratber to a perverted view of society than of himself. 
But seif was tbe idol of Oadurcis; seif distorted into a 
phantom that seemed to Lady Annabel pregnant not 
only with terrible crimes, bat with tbe basest and most 
humiliating vices. The certain degradation wbich in 
tbe instance of her husband had been tbe consequence 
of a bad System, would, in her opinion, in tbe case of 
Cadmrcis, be tbe result of a bad nature; and when she 
called to mind that there had once been a probability 
that this individual might have become tbe husband of 
her Venetia, her child whom it had been tbe sole pur- 
pose of her life to save from tbe misery of wbich she 
herseif had been tbe victim; that she had even dwelt 
on tbe idea with complacency, encouraged its progress, 
regretted its abrupt termination, but consoled herseif by 
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the flattering liope that time, with even more favourable 
aospices, would matare it into fdlfilment; sJhe trembled, 
and toraed pale. 

It was to the Bishop that, after dinner, Lady An- 
nabel expressed some of the feelings which the reap- 
pearance of Cadurcis had occasioned her. 

"I see nothing but misery for his fiiture," she ex- 
claimed; "I tremble for him when he addresses me. In 
spite of the glittering surface on which he now floats, I 
foresee only a career of violence, degradation, and 
remorse." 

''He is a problem difficult to solve," repliedMasham; 
"but there are Clements not only in his character, but 
his career, so different from those of the person of whom 
we were speaking, that I am not inclined at once to 
admit, that the result must necessarily be the same.^' 

"I see none," replied Lady Annabel; "at least, 
Qone of sufficient influence to work any material 
change.^' 

"What think you of his success?" replied Masham. 
"Cadurcis is evidently proud of it With all his affected 
scom of the world, he is the slave of society. He may 
pique the feelings of mankind, but I doubt whether he 
will ontrage them." 

"He is on such a dizzy eminence," replied Lady 
Annabel, "that I do not believe he is capable of cal- 
culating so finely. He does not believe, I am sure, in 
the possibility of resistance. His vanity will tempt him 
onwards."^ 

"Not to persecution,'' said Masham. "Now my 
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opinion of Cadnreis is, that liis egotism, or seMsm, or 
whatever you may style it, will ultimately preserve 
him from any very fatal, from any^ irrecoverable ex- 
cesses. He is of the world — worldly. AH bis works, 
aU bis conduct, tend only to astonisb mankind. He is 
not prompted by any visionary ideas of ameliorating 
bis species. Tbe instinct of self-preservation will serve 
bim as bailast" 

"We sbair see," said Lady Annabel; "for myself, 
wbatever may be bis end, I feel assured tbat great and 
disgraceful vicissitudes are in store for bim." 

"It is stränge after wbat, in comparison witb sucb 
extraordinary cbanges, must be esteemed so brief an 
interval," observed Masbam, witb a smile, "to witness 
sucb a revolution in bis position. I often tbink to my- 
self, can tbis indeed be our little Plantagenet?" 

"It is awful!" said Lady Annabel; "mucb more 
tban Strange. For myself, wben I recall certain indi- 
cations of bis feelings wben be was last at Cadnreis, 
and tbink for a moment of tbe results to wbicb tbey 
migbt bave led, I sbiver; I assure you, my dear Lord, 
I tremble from bead to foot. And I encouraged bim! 
I smiled witb fondness on bis feelings 1 I tbougbt I 
was securing tbe peacei^l bappiness of my cbild! Wbat 
can we trust to in tbis world! It is too dreadfiil to 
dwell upon! It must bave been an interposition of Pro- 
vidence tbat VeHetia escaped!" 

"Dear little Venetia!" exclaimed tbe good Bisbop; 
"for I believe I sball call ber little Venetia to tbe day 
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of my death. How well she looks to-night! Her aunt 
is, I think, very fond of her!, See!" 

"Yes; it pleases me," said Lady Annabel; "but I 
do wish my sister was not such an admirer of Lord 
Cadurcis' poems. You cannot conceive how uneasy it 
makes me. I am quite annoyed that he was asfced 
here to-day. Why ask him?" 

"Oh! there is no härm," said Masham; "you must 
forget the past. By all accounts, Cadurcis is not a 
marrying man. Indeed, as I umderstood, marriage with 
him is at present quite out of the question. And as for 
Venetia, she rejected him before, and she will, if ne- 
cessary, reject him again. He has been a brother to 
her, and after that he can be no more. Girls never fall 
in love with those with whom they are bred up." 

"I hope — I believe there is no occasion for ap- 
prehension," replied Lady Annabel; "indeed it has 
scarcely entered my head. The very charms he once 
admired in Venetia can have no sway over him , as I 
Bhould think, now. I should believe him as little ca- 
pable of appreciating Venetia now, as he was when 
last at Cherbury, of anticipating the change in his own 
character." 

"You mean opinions, my dear Lady, for characters 
never change. Believe me, Cadurcis is radically the 
Barne as in old days. Circumstances have only deve- 
loped his latent predisposition." 

"Not changed, my dear Lord! what, that innocent, 
sweet-tempered, docile child — " 

"HushI here he comes." 

yenetia. IL 3 
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Tbe Earl and bis gnests entered the room; a circle 
was fonned round Lady Annabel; some evening visitors 
arrived; there was singing. It Lad not been tbe Inten- 
tion of Lord Cadurcis to return to tbe drawmg-room 
after bis rebuff by Lady Annabel; be bad meditated 
making bis peace at Monteagle House; but wben the 
moment of bis projected departure bad arrived, be could 
not resist tbe temptation of again seeing Venetia, He 
entered tbe room last, and some moments after his 
companions. Lady Annabel, wbo watcbed tbe general 
entrance, concluded be bad gone, and ber attention 
was now ftilly engaged. Lord Cadurcis remained at 
tbe end of tbe room alone, apparently abstracted, and 
looking far from amiable; but bis eye, in reality, was 
watcbing Venetia. Suddenly ber aunt approacbed ber, 
and invited tbe lady wbo was conversing with Miss 
Herbert to sing; Lord Cadurcis immediately advanced, 
and took ber seat Venetia was surprised tbat for tbe 
first time in ber life witb Plantagenet sbe feit embar- 
rassed* Sbe bad met bis look wben be approacbed ber, 
and bad welcomed, or, at least, intended to welcome 
bim witb ^ smile, but sbe was at a loss for words; sbe 
was baunted witb tbe recollection of ber motber's be- 
baviour to bim at dinner, and sbe looked down on tbe 
ground, far from being at ease. 

"Venetia!" said Lord Cadurcis. 

Sbe Started. 

"We are alone," be said; "let me call you Venetia 
wben we are alone." 
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She did not — shie could not reply; she feit con- 
fused; the blood rose to her cheek. 

"How changed is everythingl" continued Cadurcis. 
"To think the day should ever arrive when I should 
have to beg yonr permission to call you Venetia!" 

She looked up; she met his glance. It was moum- 
ful; nay, his eyes were suflPased with tears. She saw 
at her side the gentle and melancholy Plantagenet of 
her childhood. 

"I cannot speak-, I am agitated at meeting you,*' 
she Said with her native frankness. "It is so long 
since we have been alone; and, as you say, all is so 
changed." 

"But are you changed, Venetia?" he said in a 
voice of emotion, "for all other change is nothing." 

"I meet you with pleasure," she replied; "I hear 
of your fame with pride. You cannot' suppose that it 
ifl possible I should cease to be interested in your 
welfare." 

"Your mother does not meet me with pleasure; she 
bears of nothing that has occurred with pride; your 
mother has ceased to take an interest in my welfare; 
and why should you be unchanged?" 

"You mistake my mother." 

"No, no," replied Cadurcis, shaking his head, "I 
have read her inmost soul to-day. Your mother hates 
me, — me, whom she once styled her son. She was 
a mother once to me, and you were my sister. If I 
have lost her heart, why have I not lost yours?" 

3* 
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"My heart, if you care for it, is unchanged," said 
Venetia. 

"0 Venetia, whatever you may think, I never 
wanted the sglace of a sisWs love more than I do at 
this moment" 

"I pledged my aflFection to you when we were 
children," replied Venetia; "you liave done riothing to 
forfeit it, and it is yours still." 

"When we were children," said Cadurcis, musingly; 
"when we were innocent; when we were happy. You, 
at least, are innocent still; are you happy, Venetia?" 

"Life has brought sorrows even to me, Plantagenet." 

The blood deserted bis heart when she called him 
Plantagenet; he breathed with difficulty. 

"When I last retumed to Cherbury," he said, "you 
told me you were changed, Venetia; you revealed to 
me on another occasiöh the secret cause of your afflic- 
tion. I was a boy then, — a foolish, ignorant boy. 
Instead of sympathising with your heart-felt anxiety, 
my silly vanity was offended by feelings I should have 
shared, and soothed, and honoured. Ah! Venetia, well 
had it been for one of us thaFi had conducted myself 
more kindly, more wisely." 

"Nay, Plantagenet, believe me, I remember that 

interview only to regret it. The recoUection of it has 

always occasioned me great grief. We were both to 

blame; but we were both children then. We must 

'pardon each other's faults." 

"You will hear, — that is, if you care to listen, 
Venetia, — much of my conduct and opinions," con- 
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tinned Lord Cadurcis, "that may induce you to believe 
me headstrong and capricious. Perhaps I am less of 
both in all things tban tbe world imagines. But of this 
be certain, tbat my feelings towards you have never 
cbanged, wbatever you may permit them to be; and if 
some of my boyisb judgments have, as was but natural, 
nndergone 8ome transformation, be you, my sweet 
fHend, in some degree consoled for tbe inconsistency, 
since I have at length leamed duly to appreciate one 
of whom we then alike knew little, but whom a natural 
Inspiration taught you, at least, justly to appreciate — 
I need not say I mean the illustrious father of your 
being." 

Venetia could not restrain her tears; she endea- 
voured to conceal her agitated countenance behind the 
fan with which she was fortunately provided. 

"To me a forbidden subject," said Venetia, "at 
least with them I could alone converse upon it, but one 
that my mind never deserts." 

"Oh! Venetia," exclaimed Lord Cadurcis with a 
sigb, "would we were both with him!" 

"A wild thought," she murmured, "and one I must 
not dwell upon." 

"We shall meet, I hope," said Lord Cadurcis; "we 
onust meet — meet often. I called upon your mother 
to-day, fruiüessly. You must attempt to conciliate her. 
Why should we be parted? We, at least, are friends, 
and more than friends. I caniiot ezist unless we meet, 
and meet with the frankness of old days." 

**I think you mistake mamma; I think you may, 
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indeed. Eemember how lately she has met you, and 
after how long an interval! A little time, and she ^ill 
resume her former feelings, and believe that you have 
never forfeited yours. Besides, we have friends, mutual 
friends. My aunt admires you, and here I naturally 
must he a great deal. And the Bishop, — he still 
loves you-, that I am sure he does: and your cousin, 
— mamma likes your cousin. I am sure if you can 
manage only to he patient, — if you will only attempt 
to conciliate a little, all will he as hefore. Eememher, 
too, how changed your position is," Venetia added 
with a smile; "you allow me to forget you are "a 
great man, hut mamma is naturally restrained hy all 
this wonderfiil revolution. When she finds that you 
really are the Lord Cadurcis whom she knew such a 
very little hoy, — the Lord Cadurcis who, without her 
aid, would never have heen ahle even to write his fine 
poems, — ohi she must love you again! How can she 
help it?" 

Cadurcis smiled. "We shall see," he said. "In 
the mean time do not you desert me, Venetia." 

"That is impossible," she replied; '*the happiest of 
my days have heen passed with you. You remember 
the inscription on the jewel? I shall keep to my vows." 

"That was a very good inscription so far as it 
went," said Cadurcis; and then, as if a little alarmed 
at his temerity, he changed the subject 

"Do you know," said Venetia, after a pause, "I 
am treating you all this time as a poet, merely in de- 
ference to public opinion, Not a line have I heen per- 
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mitted to read; bat I am resolved to rebel, and you 
mnst arrange it alL" 

. "Ah!U Said the enraptured Cadurcis, "this is famel" 
At this moment the Countess approached them, and- 
*told Yenetia that her mother wished to speak to her. Lady 
Annabel had discovered the tete-^-t^te, and resolved in- 
stantia to terminate it. Lord Cadurcis, however, who was 
quick as lightning, read all that was necessary in Venetia's 
look. Listead of instanüy retiring, he remained some little 
time longer, talked a great deal to the Countess, — 
who was perfectly enchanted with him, — even sauntered 
np to the singers, and complimented them, and did not 
make his bow until he had convinced at least the mis- 
tress of the mansion, if not her sister-in-law, that it was 
not Yenetia Herbert who was his principal attraction in 
this agreeable society. 



CHAPTEE XI. 

Thb moment he had quitted Yenetia, Lord Cadurcis 
retumed home. He could not endure the usual routine 
of gaiety after her society; and his coachman, often 
waiting until five o^clock in the moming at Monteagle 
House, could scarcely assure himself of his good fortune 
in this exception to his accustomed trial of patience. 
The vis-a-vis stopped, and Lord Cadurcis bounded out 
with a light step and a lighter heart His table was 
covered with letters. The first one that caught his eye 
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was a missive irom Lady Monteagle. Cadureis seized 
it like a wild animal darting on its prey, tore it in half 
without opening it, and, grasping the poker, crammed 
it with great energy into the fire. This exploit being* 
achieved, Cadureis began Walking up and down the 
room; and indeed be paced it for nöarly a couple of 
hours in a deep reverie, and evidently under a con- 
siderable degree of excitement, for bis gestures were 
violent, and hÜ voice often audible. At lengtb, about 
an bour after midnigbt, be rang for bis, valet, tore off 
bis cravat, and burled it to one corner of the apart- 
ment, called for bis robe de chambre, soda water, and 
more ligbts, seated bimself, and began pouring fortb, 
faster almost than bis pen could trace the words, tbe 
poem that he bad been meditating ever since be bad 
quitted the roof where he bad met Venetia. She bad 
expressed a wish to read bis poems; be bad resolved 
instantly to compose one for her solitary perusal. Tbus 
be relieved bis beart: — 



Within a cloistered pile , whose Gothic towers, 
Rose by the margin of a sedgy lake, 
Embosomed in a Valley of green bowers, 
And girt by many a grove , and ferny brake 
Loved by the antlered deer; a tender youth 
Whom Time to childhood's gentle sway of love 
Still spared ; yet innocent as is the dove, 
Nor wounded yet by Care's relentless tooth ; 
Stood mu»ing : ofthat fair antique domain 
The orphan Lord ! And yet no childish thought 
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With wayward purpose holds its transient reign 
In his young mind, with deeper feelings fraught; 
Then mystery all to him , and yet a dream, 
That Time has touched with its revealing beam. 

n. 
There came a maiden to that lonely boy 
And like to him as is the morn to night; 
Her sunny face a very type of joy, 
And with her sours unclouded lustre bricht. 
Still scantier summers had her brow illuflid 
Than that on which she threw a witching smile, 
Unconscious of the spell that could beguile 
His being of the burthen it was doomed 
By his ancestral blood to bear — a spirit 
Rife with desponding thoughts and fancies drear, 
A moody soul that men sometimes inherit, 
And worse than all the woes the World may bear. 
But when he met that maiden's dazzling eye, 
He bade each gloomy image baffled fly. 



in. 
Amid the shady woods and sunny lawns 
The maiden and the youth now wander, gay 
As the bright birds, and happy as the fawns, 
Their sportive rivals, that around them play; 
Their light hands linked in love, the golden hours 
Unconscious fly, while thus they graceful roam, 
And careless ever tili the voice of home 
Recalled them from their sunshine and their flowers ; 
For then they parted : to his lonely pile 
The orphan-chief , for though his woe to lull, 
The maiden called him brother, her fond smile 
Gladdened another hearth , while his was duU. 
Yet as they parted , she reproved his sadness. 
And for her sake she gaily whispered gladness. 
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IV. 

She was the daughter of a noble race, 
That beauteous girl, and yet she owed her name 
To one who needs no herald's skill to trace 
His blazoned lineage , for his lof Jy fame 
Lives in the mouth of men, and distant climes 
Re-echo his wide glory; where the brave 
Are honoured, where 'tis noble deemed to save 
A prostrate nation , and for future times 
Work with ^ugh devotion, that no taunt, 
• Or ribald lie^or zealot's eager curse, 

Or the short-sighted world's neglect can daunt, 
That name is worshipped ! His immortal verse 
Blends with his god-lüee deeds, a double sp,ell 
To bind the Coming age he loved too well! 



For from his ancient home , a scatterling, 

They drove him forth, unconscious of their prize, 

And branded as a vile unhallowed thing, 

The man who struggled only to be wise. 

And even his hearth rebelled , the duteous wife 

Whose bosom well might soothe in that dark hour, 

Swelled with her gentle force the world's harsh power. 

And aimed her dart at his devoted life. 

That Struck; the rest his mighty soid might scorn, 

But when his household gods averted stood, 

'Twas the last pang that cannot well be bome 

When tortured e'en to torpor: his heart's blood 

Flowed to the unseen blow : then forth he went, 

And gloried in his ruthless banishment. 

Tl. 

A new-bom pledge of love within his home, 
His allen home , the exiled father left; 
And when, likeCain, he wandered forth to roam, 
A Cain without his solace , all bereft : 
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Stole down his pallid cheek the sealding tear. 
To think a stranger to his tender love 
His child must grow, untroubled where might rove 
His restless life , or taught perchance to fear 
Her father's name, and bred in sullen hate, 
Shrink from his image. Thus the gentle maid, 
Who with her smiles had soothed ^^ orphan's fate, 
Had feit an orphan's pang; yet undismayed, 
Though taught to deem her sire the child of shame 
She clung with instinct to that reverent name 1 

VII. 

Time flew; the boy became a man , no more 

His shadow falls upon his cloistered hall, 

But to a stirring world he leam'd to pour 

Thepassionofhisbeing, skilled to call 

From the deep cayems of his musing thought 

Shadows to which they bowed , and on their mind 

To stamp the image of his own; the wind 

Though all unseen, with force or odour fraught 

Can sway mankind , and thus a poet's voice, 

Now touched with sweetness , now inflamed with rage, 

Though breath, can make us grieve and then rejoice; 

Such is the spell of his creative page, 

That blends with all our moods ; and thoughts can yield 

That all have feit, and yet tili then were sealed. 

vm. 

The lute is sounding in a Chamber bright 

With a high festival, — on every side, 

Soft in the gleamy blaze of mellowed light. 

Fair women smile , and dancers graceful glide ; 

And words still sweeter than a serenade 

Are breathed with guarded voice and speaking eyes, 

By joyous hearts in spite of all their sighs; 

But bye-gone fantasies that ne'er can fade 

Retain the pensive spirit of the youth ; 

Keclined against a column he surveys 
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His laughing compeers with a glance , in sooth, 
Careless of all their mirth : for other days 
Enchain him with their vision, the bright hours 
Fassed with the maiden in their sunny bowers. 

IX. 

Why tum 8 his bro^so pale , why Starts to life 
That languid eye? What form before unseen, 
With all the spells of hallowed memory rife, 
Now rises oi^jüis vision? As the Queen 
Of Beauty from her bed of sparkling foam 
Sprang to the azure light ; and feit the air — 
Soft as her cheek — the wavy dancers bear 
To his rapt sight a mien that calls his home, 
His cloistered home, before him, with his dreams 
Prophetic strangely blending. The bright muse 
Of his dark childhood still divinely beams 
Upon his being; glowing with the hues 
That painters love , when raptured pencils soar 
To trace a form that nations may adore I 

X. , 
One Word alone within her thrilling ear 
Breathed with hushed voice the brother of her heart, 
And that for aye is hidden. With a tear 
Smiling she strove to conquer, see her start, 
. The bright blood rising to her quivering cheek, 
And meet the glance she hastened once to greet, 
When not a thought had he , save in her sweet 
And solacing society; to seek 
Her smiles his only life ! Ah ! happy prime 
Of cloudless purity , no stormy fame 
His unknown sprite then stirred, a golden time 
Worth all thQ restless splendour of a name. 
And one soft accent from those gentle lips 
Might all the plaudits of a world eclipse. 
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XI. 
My tale is done; and if some deem it stränge 
My fancy thus should droop , deign then to leaiji 
My tale is truth: imagination's ränge 
Its bounds exact may touch not : to discem 
Far stranger things than poets ever feign, 
In life's perplexing annals , is the f ate 
Of tihose who act, andmusing, penetrate 
The mysteryof Fortune: towhosereign 
The haughtiest brow must bend; 'twas passing stränge 
The youth of these fond children; stränge the flush 
Of bis high fortunes and bis spirit*s change; 
Strange was the maiden's tear , the maiden's blusb ; 
Strange were bis musing thoughts and trembling heart: 
Tis Strange theymet, and stranger iftheypart! ~ 



CHAPTEE Xn. 

When Lady Monteagle discovered, whicb she did 
a veiy few bours after the mortifying event, where 
Lord Cadurcis had dined the day on whicb he had 
promised to be her guest, she was very indignant, but 
her vanity was more offended than her self-complacency. 
She was annoyed that Cadurcis should have compro- 
mised bis exalted reputation by so piiblicly dangling 
in the train of the new beauty: still more that he 
should baye signified in so marked a manner the Im- 
pression which the fair stranger had made upon bim, 
by instantly accepting an invitation to a house so 
totally unconnected with his circle, and wbere, had it 
not been to meet tbis Miss Herbert, it would of course 
never have entered his head to be a visitor. . But, on 
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the T^hole, Lady Monteagle was rather irritated than 
jealous; and far from suspecting that there was the 
slightest chance of her losing her influence, such as it 
might be, over Lord Cadurcis, all that she feit was, 
that less lustre must redound to her fron! its possession 
and exercise, if it were obvious to the world that his 
attention» could be so easily attracted and commanded. 

When Lord Cadurcis, therefore, haying dispatched 
his poem to Venetia, paid his usual visit on the next 
day to Monteagle House, he was received rather with 
sneers than reproaches, as her ladyship, with no super- 
ficial knowledge of society or his lordship's character, 
was clearly of opinion that this new fancy of her , 
admirer was to be treated rather with ridicule than 
indignation; and, in short, as she had discovered that 
Cadurcis was far from being insensible to mockery, 
that was clearly a fit occasion, to use a phrase then 
very much in vogue, for quizzing. 

"How d'ye do," said her ladyship, with a very 
arch smile, "I really could not expect to see you!" 

Cadurcis looked a little confused; he detested 
scenes, and now he dreaded one. 

"You seem quite distrait," continued Lady Mont- 
eagle, after a.moment's pause, which his! lordship 
ought to have broken. "But no wonder, if the world 
be right." 

"The world cannot be wrong,".said Cadurcis saj> 
castically. 

"Had you a pleasant party yesterday?" 

"Very." 
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"Lady — must have been quite cbanned to have 
you at last," said Lady Monteagle. "I suppose she 
exbibited you to all her friends, as if you were one of 
the savages that went to Court the otber day." 

"She was very courteous." 

"Oh! I can fancy her flutter I For my part, if 
there be one character in the world more odious than 
another, I think it is a fussy woman. Lady — , with 
Lord Cadurcis dining with her, and the new beauty 
for a niece, must have been in a most delectable State 
of bustie." 

"I thought she was rather quiet," said her com- 
panion with provoking indifference. "She seemed to 
me a very agreeable person." 

"I suppose you mean Miss Herbert?" said Lady 
Monteagle. 

"Oh! these are very moderate expressions to use 
in reference to a person like Miss Herbert." 

"You know what they said of you two at Eanelagh?" 
said her ladyship. 

"No," said Lord Cadurcis, somewhat changing 
colour, and speaking through bis teeth. — "Something 
devilish pleasant, I dare say." 

"They call you Sedition and Treason," said Lady 
Monteagle. 

"Then we axp well suited," said Lord Cadurcis. 

"She certainly is a most beautiful creature," said 
her ladyship. 

"I think so," said Lord Cadurcis. 

"Bather too tall, I think." 
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"Do you?" 

"Boautiful complexion certainly; wants delicacy, I 
think." 

"Do you?" 

"Fine eyes? Grey, I believe. Cannot say I 
admiro grey eyes. Certain sign of bad temper, I be- 
lieve, grey eyes." 

"Are tbey?" 

"I did not observe her band. I dare say a little 
coarso. Fair people wbo are tall generally fall in the 
band and arm. Wbat sort of a band and arm bas sbe?" 

*'I did not observe anytbing coarse about Miss 
Herbert." 

• "Abi you admire ber. And you bave cause. No 
one can deny sbe is a fine girl, and every one must 
regret, tbat witb ber decidedly provincial air and want 
of style altogetber, wbicb migbt naturally be expected, 
considering tbe rustic way I understand sbe bas been 
brougbt up, (an old bouse in tbe country, witb a metbo- 
distical motber,) tbat sbe sbould bave fallen into sucb 
bands as ber aunt. Lady — is enougb to spoil any 
girl's fortune in London." 

"I tbougbt tbat tbe — were people of the highest 
consideration," said Lord Cadurcis. 

"Consideration!" exclaimed Lady Monteagle. "If 
you mean tbat they are peoplß of rank, and good blood, 
and good property, they are certainly people of conside- 
ration; but they are Goths, Vandals, Huns, Galmucfe, 
Canadian savagesl They bave no fashion, no style, 
no ton, no influence in the world. It is impossible 
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tliat a greater misfortune could have befallen jour 
beauty than liaving such an aunt. Why, no man who 
Las the slightest regard for bis reputation would be 
Seen in ber Company. Sbe is a regulär quiz, and you 
cannot imagine bow everybody was laugbing at you 
the other night" 

"I am very much obliged to tbem," said Lord 
Cadurcis. 

"And, upon my .bonour," continued Lady Mont- 
eagle, "speaking merely as your friend, and not being 
the least jealous — Cadurcis, do not suppose that — 
not a twinge bas crossed my mind on that score; but 
still I must teil you that it was most ridiculous for a 
man like you, to whom everybody looks up, and froiQ 
whom the slightest attention is an bonour, to go and 
fasten yourself the whole night upon a rustic simpleton, 
sometbing between a wax-doU and a dairy-maid, whom 
every fool in London was staring at; the very reason 
why you should not have appeared to have been even 
aware of her existence." 

" We have all our moments of weakness, Gertrude," 
Said Lord Cadurcis, perfectly charmed that the lady 
was so tboroughly unaware and unsuspiciöus of bis long 
and intimate connection with the Herberts. "I sup- 
pose it was my cursed vanity. I saw, as you say, 
every fool staring at ber, and so I determined to show 
that in an instant I could engross ber attention." 

"Of course, I know it was only that; but you 

should not have gone and dined there, Cadurcis," added 

^the lady, very seriously. "That compromised you; but, 

Venelia, Ih 4 
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by cutting them in future in the most marked manner, 
you may get over it." 

"You really think I may?" inquired Lord Gadorcis, 
with some anxiety. 

"Oh! I have no doubt of it," said Lady Monteagle. 

"Wbat it is to have a friend like you, Gertrude," 
said Cadurcis, "a friend who is neither a Goth, nor a 
Vandal, nor a Hun, nor a Calmuck, nor a Canadian 
savage; but a woman of fashion, style, ton, influence 
in tbe world. It is impossible liiat a greater piece of 
good fortune could have befallen me than having yon 
for a friend." 

"Ah! m^chant! you may mock," ssRd the lady, 
triumphantly, for she was quite satisfied with the tum 
the conversation had taken; "but I am glad for your 
gake that you take such a sensible view of the case." 

Notwithstanding, however, this sensible view of the 
case, after lounging an hour at Monteagle House, Lord 
Cadurcis' carriage stopped at the döor of Venetia's 
Gothic aunt. He was not so fortunate as to meet his 
heroine; but nevertheless he did not esteem his time 
entirely thrown away, and consoled himself for the dis- 
). appoiutment by confirming the favourable Impression 
he had already made in this establishment, and cul- 
tivating an intimacy which he was assured must con- 
tribute mäny opportunities of finding himself in the 
Society of Venetia. From this day indeed he was a 
frequent guest at her uncle's, and generally contrived 
also to meet her several times in the week at some 
great assembly; but here, both from the oceasional 
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presence of Lady Monteagle, although party spirit de- 
terred her from attending many circles where Cadurcis 
was now an habitual visitant, and from the crowd of 
admirers who surrounded the Herberts, he rarely found 
an opportunity for any private conversation with Ve- 
netia. His friend the Bishop also^ notwithstanding the 
prejudices of Lady Annabel, received him always with 
cordialiiy, and he met the Herberts more than once at 
his mansion. At the opera and in the park also he 
hovered about them, in spite of the sarcasms or re- 
proaches of Lady Monteagle; for the reader is not to 
suppose that that lady continued to take the same seif* 
complacent view of Lord Cadurcis' acquaintance with 
the Herberts which she originally adopted, and at first 
flattered herseif was the just one. His admiration of 
Miss Herbert, had become the topic of general con- 
versation; it could no longer be concealed or disguised. 
But Lady Monteagle was convinced that Cadurcis was 
not a marrying man, and persuaded herseif that this 
was a fancy which must evaporate, Moreover, Mont- 
eagle House still continued his spot of most constant 
resort; for his opportunities of being with Venetia were, 
with all his exertions, limited, and he had no other re- 
source which pleased him so much as the conversation 
and cdrcle of the bright goddess'of his party. After 
some fiery scenes therefore with the divinity, which 
only led to his prolonged absence, for the^profound 
and fervent genius of Cadurcis revolted firom the base . 
sentiment and mock emotions of society, the lady re- 
concUed herseif to her lot, still believing herseif the 

4* 
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mögt enviod woman in London, and often ashamed of 
boin/? joalouß of a country girl. 

The pfonoral result of the fortnight which elapsed 
»inco Cadurcifl renewed his acquaintance with his Cher^ 
bury friends was, that he had become convinced of his 
inability of propitiating Lady Annabel, was devotedly 
attached to Vonetia, though he had seldom an op- 
portunity of intimating feelings, which the cordial man- 
ner !n which sho ever eonducted herself to him gave 
him no reason to conclude desperate; at the same time 
that lie had contrived that a day should seldom elapse, 
which did not under some circumstances, however un- 
favourable, bring them together, while her intimate 
friends and the circles in which she passed most of 
her life always witnessed his presence with favour. 



CHAPTEK Xm. , 

Wb must, however, endeavour to be more ihtimately 
acquainted with the heart and mind of Venetia in her 
present Situation, so strongly contrasting with the serene 
simplicity of her former life, than the limited and con- 
strained opportnnities of conversing with the companion 
of his childhood enjoyed by Lord Cadurcis could pos- 
sibly enable him to become. Let us recur to her on 
the night when she retumed home, after having met 
with Plantagenet at her nncle's, and having pnrsued a 
conversation with him, so unexpected, so stränge, and 
80 affecting! She had been silent in the carriage, and 
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retired to her room imimediately. She retired to ponder. 
The voice of Cadurcis lingered in her ear; his tearful 
eye still eaught her vision. She leant her head upon 
her hand, and sighed! Why did she sigh? What at 
this instant was her uppermost thought? Her mother's 
dislike of Cadurcis. "Your mother hates me." These 
had heen his words; these were the words she repeated 
to herseif, and on whose fearful sounds she dwelt. 
"Your mother hates me." If hy some means she had 
leamt a month ago at Weymouth, that her mother hated 
Cadurcis, that his general conduct had been such as to 
excite Lady AnnabeVs odium, Venetia might have for 
a moment been shocked that her old companion in 
whom she had once been so interested, had by his 
irregulär behaviour incurred the dislike of her mother, 
by whom he had once been so loved. But it would 
have been a very transient emotion. She might have 
mused over past feelings and past hopes in a solitary 
ramble on the sea-shore; she might even have shed a 
tear over the misfortunes or infelicity of one who had 
once been to her a brother; but, perhaps, nay probably, 
on the morrow the. remembrance of Plantagenet would 
ßcarcely have occurred to her. Long years had elapsed 
since their ancient fondness ; a very considerable interval 
since even his name had met her ear. She had heard 
nothing of him that could for a moment arrest her 
notice or command her attention. 

But now the irresistible impression that her mother 
disliked this very individual fiUed her with intolerable 
grief. What occasioned this change in her feelings, 
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ihlfl extraordinary difference in her emotionB? Thera 
wag, apparontly, but one cause. Sbe had met Cadurcis. 
Oould then a glance, could even tbe tender intonations 
of that unrivalled voice, and the dark passion of that 
apeaking eye, work in an instant such marvels? Could 
they revive the past so vividly, that Plantagenet in a 
moment resumed his ancient place in her affectiöne? 
No, it was not that: it was less the tendemess of the 
past that made Yenetia moum hejr mother's stemness to 
Cadurcis, than the feelings of the future. For now she 
feit that her mother^s heart was not more changed to* 
wards this personage than was her own. 

It seemed to Venetia that even before they met, 
from the very moment that his name had so strangely 
caught her eye in the volume on the first evening she 
had visited her relations, that her spirit suddenly tumed 
to him. She had never heard that name mentioned 
since without a fluttering of the heart which she could 
notrepress, and an emotion she could ill conceal. Bhe 
loved to hear others talk of him, and yet scarcely dared 
speak of him herseif. She recalled her emotion at un* 
expectedly seeing his portrait when with her aunt, and 
her mortification when her mother deprived her of the 
poem which she sighed to read. Day after day some- 
thing seemed to have occurred to fix her brooding 
thoughts with fonder eamestness on his image. At 
length they met. Her emotion when she first recognised 
him at Ranelagh and feit him approaching her, was one 
of those tumults of the heart tiiat form almost a crisis 
in our sensations. With what difficuliy had she mam» 
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taiBed herseif I Döubtful whether he woiüd even fonnally 
acknowledge her presence, her vision as if by fascina- 
üon had nevertheless met his, and grew dizzy as he 
passed. In the inten^al that had elapsed between his 
&8t passing and then joining her, what a chaos was her 
mindl What a wild blending of all the scenes and in- 
cidenis of her life! What random answers had *she 
xnade to those with whom she had been before con- 
versing with ease and animation! And then when she 
Tinexpectedly found Cadnrcis at her side, and listened 
to the sonnd of that familiär voiee, familiär and yet 
changed, expresrnng so much tendemess in its tones, 
and in its words such deference and delicate respect — 
existence feit to her that moment affluent with a blissfiil 
excitement of which she had neyer'dreamed! 

Her life was a reverie until they met again, in 
which she only mused over his fame, and the Strange 
relations of their careers. She had watched the conduct 
of her mother to him at dinner with poignant sorrow; 
she scarcely believed that she should have an oppor- 
tnnity of expressing to him her sympathy. And then 
what had foUowed? A conversation, every word of 
which had touched her heart; a conversation that would 
have entirely controlled her feelings even if he had not 
already subjected them The tone in which he so sud- 
denly had pronounced "Venetia," was the sweetest mnsic 
to which she had ever listened. His allusion to her 
father had drawn tears, which could not be restrained 
even in a crowded saloon. Now she wept plenteously. 
It was so generous, so noble, so kind, so affectionate! 
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Dear, dear Cadurcis, is it wonderful that you should be 
lovedl 

Then falling into a reverie of sweet and unbroken 
stillness, with her eyes fixed in abstraction on the fire, 
Venetia reviewed her life from the moment she bad 
known Plantagenet. Not an incident that had ever 
occurred to them that did not rise obedient to her 
magical bidding. She loved to dwell upon the time 
when fihe was the consolation of bis sorrows , and when 
Qherbury was to him a pleasant refuge! Oh! she feit 
sure her mother must remember those fond days, and 
love him as she once did! She pictured to herseif the 
little Plantagenet of her childhood, so serions and so 
pensive when alone or with others, yet with her at 
times so gay and wild; and sarcastic: forebodings all 
of that deep and brilliant spirit, which had since stirred 
up the heart of a great natibn, and dazzled the fancy 
of an admiring world. The change too in their mutual 
lots was also, to a degree, not free from that sympathy 
that had ever bound them together. A train of stränge 
accidents had brought Venetia from her spell-bound se- 
clusion, plaeed her suddenly in the most brilliant circle 
of civilization, and classed her among not the least ad- 
mired of its favoured members. And whom had she 
come to meet? Whom did she find in this new and 
splendid life the most courted and » considered of its 
Community; crowned as it were with garlands, and per- 
fumed with the incense of a thöusand altars? Her own 
Plantagenet. It was passing stränge. 

The morrow brought the verses from Cadurcis. 
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They greatly affected her. The picture of their child- 
bood, and of the singular sjmpathy of their xnutual 
flitaatiöns, and the description of her father, called forth 
her tears; she murmured, however, at the allusion to 
her other parent. It was not just, it could not be true. 
These verses were not, of conrse, shown to Lady An-^ 
nabeL Would they have been shown, even if they 
Lad not contained the allusion? The question is not 
perplexing. Venetia had her secret, and a far deeper 
one than the mere reeeption of a poem; all confidence 
between her and her mother had expired. Love had 
stept in, and before his magie touch, the discipline of 
a Ufe expired in an instant 

From all this an idea may be formed of the mood 
in which, during the fortnight before alluded to, Venetia 
was in the habit of meeting Lord Cadurcis. During this 
period not the slightest conversation respecting him had 
occurred between her mother and herseif. Lady Annabel 
never mentioned him, and her brow clouded when his 
name, as was often the case, was introduced. At the 
end of this fortnight, it happened that her aunt and 
mother were out together in the carriage, and had left 
her in the course of the moming at her uncle's house. 
During this interval, Lord Cadurcis called, and having 
ascertained, through a garrulous servant, that though 
his mistress was out, Miss Herbert was in the drawing 
room, he immediately took the opportunity of being 
introduced. Venetia was not a litüe surprised at his 
appearance, and, conscious of her mother's feelings 
upon the subject, for a moment a little agitated, yet, 
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it must be confessed, as mach pleased. She seized this 
occaaion of speaking to him about bis verses, for bitberto 
sbe bad only been able to acknowledge tbe receipt of 
tbem by a word. Wbile sbe expressed witbout a£fecta- 
tion tbe emotions tbey bad occasioned ber, sbe com- 
plained of bis injustice to ber motber: tbis was tbe 
cause of an interesting conversation of wbicb ber falber 
was tbe subject, and for wbicb sbe bad long sigbed. 
Witb wbat deep , unbroken attention sbe listened to lier 
companion's entbusiastic delineation of bis ebaracter and 
careerl Wbat multipUed questions did sbe not ask him, 
and bow eagerly, bow amply, bow affectionately he sa- 
tisfied ber just and natural curiosity! Hours flew away 
wbile tbey indulged in this rare communion. 

"Ob! that I could see bim!" sigbed Venetia. 

"You will," replied Plantagenet, "your destiny re-" 
quires it You will see Mm as surely as you beheld 
that Portrait that it was tbe labour of a life to prevent 
you bebolding," 

Venetia shook ber bead; "And yet," sbe added 
musingly, "my motber loves bim." 

"Her life proves it," said Cadurcis, bitterly. 

"I think it does," replied Venetia, sincerely. 

"I pretend not to understand ber beart," be an- 
swered, ^4t is an enigma that Icannot solve. I ought 
not to believe that sbe is witbout one; but, at any rate, 
ber pride is deeper than ber love." 

"Tbey were ill suited," said Venetia, moumfully; 
"and yet it is one of my dreams that tbey may yet 
ineet." 
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"Ah! Venetia," he exclaimed, in a voice of great 
Si>ftness, "they had not known each other firom their 
childhood, like us. They met, and they parted, alike 
in haste;' 

Venetia made no reply; ]ier eyes were fixed in ah^ 
straction on a hand-screen, which she was onoonsciotiB 
that she held. 

"Teil me/' said Cadorcis, drawing his chair close 
to hers; "teil me, Venetia, if — ." 

At this moment a thundering knock at the door 
announced the retom of the Gountess and her sister-in- 
law. Cadorcis rose from his seat, but his chair, which 
still remained close to that on which Yenetia was Bit* 
ting, did not escape the quick glance of her mortified 
mother. The Gountess welcomed Gadurcis with extreme 
cordiality; Lady Annabel only retumed his very cour- 
teous bow. 

"Stop and dine with us, my dear Lord," said the 
Gountess. " We are only ourselves, and Lady Annabel 
and Venetia.'' 

"I thank you, Glara," said Lady Annabel, "but 
we cannot stop to-day." ^0^ 

"Oh!" exclaimed her sister. "It will be such a 
disappointment to Philip. Lideed you must stay," she 
added, in a coaxing tone; "we shall be such an agree^ 
able little party, with Lord Gadurcis." 

"I cannot, indeed, my dear Glara," repUed Lady 
Annabel; "not to-day, indeed not to-day. Gome 
Venetia!" - 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Lady Annabel was particularly kind to Venetia on 
their return to their hotel, otherwise her daughter might 
bave fancied that she had offended her, for ehe was 
silent. VeneJ^a did not doubt that the presejtice of Lord 
Cadurcis was the reason that her mother would not re- 
main and dlne at her nncle's. This conviction grieved 
Venetia, but ehe did not repine; she indulged the fond 
hope that time would remove the strong prejudice which 
Lady Annabel now so singularly entertained against 
one in whose welfare she was originally so deeply in- 
terested. During their simple and short repast Venetia 
was occupied in a reverie, in which, it must be owned, 
Cadurcis greatljr figured, and answered the occasional 
though kind remarks of her mother with an absent air. 

After dinner, Lady Annabel drew her chair towards 
the fire ' — for although May; the weather was chill — 
and Said, "A quiet evening at home, Venetia, will be 
a relief after all this gaiety." Venetia assented to her 
mother^s Observation, and nearly a quarter of an hour 
elapsed without another word being spoken. Venetia 
had taken up a book, and Lady Annabel was apparently 
lost in her reflections. At length she said, somewhat 
abruptly, ^'It is more than three years, I think, since 
Lord Cadurcis left Cherbury?" 

"Yes; it is morie than three years," replied Venetia. 

"He quitted us suddenly." 

"Vfery suddenly," agreed Venetia, 

"I never asked you whether you knew the cause, 
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Venetia," continn^d her mother, "but I always con- 
cluded that jon dii I suppose I was not in error?" 

This was not a very agreeable inqniiy. Venetia 
did not replj to it with her previous readiness and in- 
difference. Tbat indeed was impossible; but, with her 
accustomed'frankness, after a moment^s hesitation, she 
answered, "Lord Cadurcis never specificallj stated the 
cause to me, mamma; indeed I was myself snrprised at 
liis departure, but some conversation had occurred be- 
tween us on the very moming he quitted Cadurcis, 
which, on reflection, I could not doubt occasioned that 
departure." 

"Lord Cadurcis preferred bis suit to you, Venetia, 
and you rejected him?" said Lady AhnabeL 

"It is as you believe," replied Venetia, not a litüe 
agitated. 

"You did wisely, my child, and I was weak ever 
to have regretted your conduct" 

"Why should you think so, dearest mamma?" 

"Whatever may have been tbe cause that impelled 
your conduct then," said Lady Annabel, "I shall ever 
esteem your decision as a signal interposition of Pro- 
vidence in your favour. Except bis extreme youth, 
there was apparently no reason which should not have 
induced you to adopt a very different decision. I 
tremble when I think what might have been the con- 
sequences." 

"Tremble! dearest mother?" 

"Tremble, Venetia. My only thought in this life 
b the happiness of my child. It was in peril." 
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"Nay, I trust not that, mamma: you are prejudiced 
against Plantagenei It makes me yery unhappy, and 
him alfio." 

"He 19 again your snitor?" said Lady Annabel, 
■with a scratinising glance. 

"Indeed he is not." 

"He will be," said Lady Annabel. "Prepare yoni^ 
seif. Teil me, tben, are your feelings tbe same towards 
him as when he last quitted us?" 

"Feelings, mamma!" said Venetia, echoing her 
mothei^s words; for indeed the question was one very 
difficult to answer; "I ever loved Plantagenet; I love 
him stilL" 

"Bat do you love him now as then? Then you 
looked upon him as a brother. He has no soul now 
ior sisterly affections. I bese^h you teil me, my child 
— me, your mother, your friend, your best, your only 
inend — teil me, have you for a moment repented 
that you ever refused to extend to him any other af- 
fection?" 

"I have not thought of the subject, mamma; I have 
not wished to think of the subject; I have had no oc- 
casion to think of it. Lord Cadurcis is not my suitor 
now." 

"Venetia!" said Lady Annabel, "I cannot doubt 
you love me." 

"Dearest mother!" exclaimed* Venetia, in a tone of 
mingled fondness and reproach, and she rose from her 
seat ahd .embraced Lady Annabel. 
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**My happiness is an object to you, Venetia?" con- 
tinaed Lady Annabel. 

"MotHer, piother," said Venetia, in a deprecatoiy 
tone. "Do not ask such crael qnestionsl Wliom shonld 
I love bat you, the best, the dearest mother that ever 
existedl And what object can I have in life that for 
a mome|it can be placed in competition with your hap- 
piness?" 

"Then, Venetia, I teil you," said Lady Annabel, 
in a solemn, yet excited yoiee, ^'that that happiness is 
gone for ever, nay, my very life will be the forfeit, if 
I ever live to see you the bride of Lord Cadurcis." 

"I have no thought of being the bride of any one," 
Said Venetia, "I am happy with you. I wish never to 
leave you." 

'^My child, the fulfilment of such a wish is not in 
the nature of things," replied Lady Annabel. "The 
day will come when we must part; I am prepared for 
ihe event — nay, I look forward to it not only with 
resignation, but deHght, when I think it may increase 
your happiness; but were that step to destroy it — ohi 
then, then I could live no more. I can endure my own 
sorrows, I can struggle with my own bitter lot, I have 
some sources of consolation which enable me to endure 
my own miseiy without repining, but yours, yours, 
Venetia, I could not bear. No! if once I were to be- 
hold you lingering in life as your mother, with blighted 
hopes and with a heart broken, if hearts can break, I 
should not survive the spectacle; I know myself, Ve- 
netia, I could not survive it" 
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"But why anticipate such misery? Why indulge in 
sucli gloomy forebodings? Am I not bappy now? Do 
you not love me?" 

Venetia had drawn her chair close to tbat of her 
mother; she sat by ber side and beld ber band. 

"Venetia," said Lady Annabel, after a pause of 
some minutes, and in a low voice, "I must speak to 
you on a fiubject on wbicb we bave never conversed. I 
must speak to you," and bere Lady AnnabeVs voice 
dropped lower and lower, but still its tones were very 
distinct, altbougb sbe expressed berself witb evident 
effort — "I must speak to you about — your fatber." 

Venetia uttered a faint cry, sbe clencbed ber 
motber^s band witb a convulsive grasp, and sank upon ' 
ber bosom. Sbe struggled to maintain berself, but tbe 
first sound of tbat name from ber motber^s lips, and all 
tbe long-suppressed emotions tbat it conjured up, over- 
powered ber. Tbe blood seemed to desert ber beart; 
still sbe did not faint; sbe clung to Lady Annabel, 
pallid and sbivering. 

Her motber tenderly embraeed ber, sbe wbispered 
to ber words of great aflFection, sbe attempted to com- 
fort and console ber. Venetia murmured, "Tbis is 
very foolisb of me, motber; but speak, ob! speak of 
wbat I bave so long desired to bear." 

"Not now', Venetial" 

"Now, motber! yes, nowl I am quite composed. I 
could not bear tbe postponement of wbat you were 
about to say. I could not sleep, dear motber, ]£ you 
did not speak to me. It was only for a moment I was 
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overcome. See! I am quite composeä." And she spoke 
in a calm and steadj voice, but her pale and sufPering 
countenance expressed the pain^l struggle which it eost 
her to command herseif. 

"Venetia," said Lady Annabel, "it has beep one 
of the objects of mj Hfe, that you should not share my 
sorrows." 

Yenetia pressed her mother^s band, bat made no 
other reply. 

"I concealed from you for years," continued Lady 
Annabel, "a circumstance in which yon were deeply 
interested, but the knowledge of which could only bring 
you unhappiness. Yet it was destined that my solici- 
tude should eventually be baffled. I know that it is 
not from my lips that you leam for the first time that 
you have a father — a father living." 

"Mother, let me teil you all!" said Venetia, eagerly. 

"I know all," said Lady Annabel. 

"But, mother, there is something that you do not 
know; and now I would confess it." 

"There is nothing that you can confess with which 
I am not acquainted, Yenetia; and I feel assured, I 
have ever feit assured, that your only reason for con- 
cealment was a desire to save me pain." 

"That, indeed, has ever been my only motive," 
replied Venetia, "for having a secret from my mother.'* 

"In my- absence from Cherbury, you entered the 
Chamber," said Lady Annabel, very calmly. "In the 
delirium of your fever, I became acquainted with a cir- 
cumstance which so nearly proved fatal to you." 

Venetia. //. 5 
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Venetia^s cheek torned scarlet 

^^In ihat Chamber you beheld the portrait of yotxr 
father," continued Lady Annabel. "From our fiiiend 
you leamt that your father was still living. That is 
all?" Said Lady Annabel, inquiringly. 

**Xo, not all, dear mother; not all. Lord Cadurcis 
reproached me at Cherbnry with — with — wiih having 
such a father," she added, in a hesitating voice. ^^It 
was then I leamt — his misfortunes, mother; bis 
misery." 

^^I thonght that misfortunes, that misery, were the 
lot of your other parent," replied Lady Annabel, some- 
what coldly. 

"Not with my love," said Venetia, eagerly; "not 
with my love, mother. You have forgotten your misery 
in my love. Say so, say so, dearest mother." And 
Venetia threw herseif on her knees before Lady An- 
nabel, and looked up with eamestness in her face. 

The ezpression of that countenance had been for a 
moment stem, but it relaxed into fondness, as Lady 
Annabel gently bowed her head, and pressed her lips 
to her daughter's forehead. "Ah! Venetia," she said, 
"all depends upon you. I can endure, nay, I can 
forget the past, if my child be faithful to me. There 
are no misfortunes, there is no misery, if the being to 
whom I have consecrated the devotion of my life will 
only be dutiful, will only be guided by my advice, will 
only profit by my sad experience." 

"Mother, I repeat I have no thought but for you," 
said Venetia. **My own dearest mother, if my duty, if 
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tnj devotion can content you, you stall be happy. But 
wherein have I failed?" 

"In nothing, love. Your life has hitherto been one 
tmbroken course of affeqtionate obedience." 

"And ever shall be," said Venetia. "But you were 
speaking, mother, you were speaking of — of my — 
my father!" 

"Of him!" Said Lady Annabel, thougbtfully. "You 
have Seen bis picture?" 

Venetia kissed her mother's band. 

"Was be less beautifiil tban Cadurds? Was he less 
gifted?" exclaimed Lady Annabel, with animation. 
"He could whisper in tones as sweet, and pour out bis 
vows as fervently. Yet wbat am I? Ol my cbild," 
continued Lady Annabel, "beware of such beings! 
They bear within them a spirit on which all the devo- 
tion of our sex is lavished in vain. A year — no ! not 
a year, not one short year! — and all my hopes were 
blighted! Oh! Venetia, if your future should be like 
my bitter past! — and it might have been, and I might 
have contributed to the fulfilment! — can you wonder 
that I should look upon Cadurcis with aversion?" 

"But, mother, d'earest mother, we have known 
Plantagenet from bis childhood. You ever loved bim; 
you ever gave him credit for a heart — most tender 
and affectionate." 

"He has no heart." 

"Mother!" 

"He cannot have a heart. Spirits like him are 
hearüess. It is another impulse that sways their ex- 

, 5* 
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istence. It is imagination; it is vanity; it is aelf, dis* 
guised with glittering qualities that dazzle our weak 
senses, but selfishness, the most entire, the most con* 
centrated. We knew him as a child, — ah! what caa 
women know! We are bom to love, and to be deceived, 
We saw him young, helpless, abandoned; — he moved 
our pity. We knew not his nature; then he was Igno- 
rant of it himself. But the young tiger, though cradled 
at our hearths and fed oii "milk, will in good tinie re- 
tire to its jungle and prey on blood. You cannot 
change its nature; and the very band that fostered it 
will be its fi;rst victim.'* 

"How often have we parted!" said Venetia, in a 
deprecating tone; "how long have we been separatedl 
and yet we find him ever the same; he ever loves us. 
Yes! dear mother, he loves you now, the same as in 
old days. If you had seen him, as I have seen him, 
weep when he recalled your promise to be a parent to 
him, and then contrasted with such sweet hopes your 
.present reserve, oh! you would believe he had a heart, 
you would, indeed!" 

"Weep!" exclaimed Lady Annabel, bitterly, "ayl 
they can weep. Sensibility is a luxury which they 
love to indulge. Their very susceptibility is our bane. 
They can weep; they can play upon our feelings: and 
our emotion, so easily excited, is an homage to their 
own power, in which they glory. 

"Look at Cadurcis," she suddenly resumed; "bred 
with so much care; the soundest principles instiUed 
into him with such sedulousness; imbibing them appa- 
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rently witb so inuclj, intelligence, ardonr, and sincerity, 
with all that fervour, indeed, with which men of bis 
temperament for ihe moment pnrsne every object; bat 
a few years back, pions, dutifal, and moral, viewing 
perbaps witb intolerance too youtbfnl all that differed 
£rom tbe opinions and tbe conduct be bad been educated 
to admire and foUow. And what is be now? Tbe most 
lawless of tbe wild; casting to tbe winds every salntary 
principle of restraint and social discipline, and glorying 
only in tbe abandoned energy of seif. Tbree years 
ago, you yourself coiifess to me, be reproacbed you 
witb your fatber's conduct; now be emulates it. Tbere 
is a career wbicb sucb men must ran, and &om wbicb 
no infloence can divert tbem; it is in tbeir blood. To- 
day Cadorcis may vow to yon etemal devotion; bat, if 
tbe World speak trutb, Venetia, a montb ago be was 
equally enamoored of anotber — and one, too, wbo 
cannot be bis. Bat grant tb^t bis sentiments towards 
you are for tbe moment sincere; bis Imagination broods 
upon your idea, it transfigures it witb a balo wbicb 
exists only to bis yision. Yield to bim; become bis 
bride; and you will bave tbe mortification of finding 
that, before six montbs bave elapsed, bis restless spirit 
is abready occupied witb objects wbicb may excite your 
mortification, your disgust, even your borror!" 

"Ab! motber, it is not witb Plantagenet as witb my 
fadier; Plantagenet could not forgetCberbory, be could 
not forget our cbildbood,^^ said Venetia. 

"On tbe contrary, wbile you lived togetber tbese 
recoUections would be wearisome, common-place to bim; 
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when you had separated, indeed, mellowed bj distance, 
and the comparative vagueness with which your ab- 
sence would invest them, they would become tbe ob- 
jects of bis muse, and he would Insult yoii by making 
the public the confidant of all your most delicate do- 
mestic feelings." 

Lady Annabel rose from her seat, and walked up 
and down the room^ speaking with an excitement very 
unusual with her. "To have all the soft secrets of 
your life revealed to the coarse wonder of the gloating 
multitude;' to find yourself the object of the world's 
curiosity — still worse, their pity, their sympathy; to 
have the sacred conduct of your hearth canvassed in 
every circle, and be the grand subject of the pros and 
cons of every paltry Journal, — ah! Venetia, you 
know not, you cannot understand, it is impossible you 
can comprehend, the bittemess of such a lot." 

"My beloved mother!" said Venetia, with Streaming 
eyes, "you cannot have a feeling that I do not share." 

"Veitetia, you know not what I had to endure!" 
exclaimed Lady Annabel, in a tone of extreme bitter- 
ness. • "There is no degree of wretchedness that you 
can conceive equal to what has been the life of your 
mother. And what has sustained me — what, through- 
out all my tumultuous troubles, has been the star on 
which I have ever gazed? — My child! And am I to 
lose her now, after all my suflFerings, all my hopes that 
she at least might be spared my miserable doomi Am 
I to witness her also a victimi" Lady Aimabel clasped 
her hands in passionate grief. 
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"Mother! mother!" exclaimed Venetia, in agony, 
"spare yourself, spare mel" 

"Venetia, you know how I have doated upon you; 
you know how I have watched and tended you from 
infancy. Have I had a thonght, a wish, a hope, a 
plan? — has there been the slightest action öf my life, 
of which you bave not been the object? All mothers 
feel, but none ever feit like me: you were my solitary 

Venetia leant her face upon the table at which she 
was sitdng, and sobbed aloud. 

"My love was baffled," Lady Annabel continued, 
"I fled, for both our sakes, from the world in which 
my family were honoured; — I sacrificed without a 
sigh, in the very prime of my youth, every pursuit 
which interests woman; but I had my child — I had 
my child!" 

"And you have her still!" exclaimed the miserable 
Venetia» "Mother, you have her still!" 

"I have schooled my mind," continued Lady An- 
nabel, still pacing the room with agitated steps; "I 
have disciplined my emotions; I have feit at my heart 
the constant, the undying pang, and yet I have smiled, 
that you migh't be happy. But I can struggle against 
,my fate no longer. No longer can I suffer my unpa- 
riJleled, — yes, my unjust doom. What have I done 
to merit these afflictions? — Now, then, letme struggle 
no more; let me die!" 

Venetia tried to rise; her limbs refused their office; 
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she tottered; she feil again into her geat with an Iiys- 
teric cry. 

*-Alas! alas!" exclaimed Lady Annabel, "to a 
mother, a child is everyihing; but to a child, a parent is 
only a link in the chain of her existence. It was weak- 
ness, it was foUy, it was madness to stake everything 
on a resource which must fall me. I feel it now, but 
I feel it too late." 

Venetia held forth her arms-, she could not speak; 
ßhe was stifled with her emotion. 

"But was it wonderful that I was so weak?" con- 
tinued her mother, as it were communing only with 
herseif. "What child was like mine? Oh! the joy, the 
hours of rapture that I have passed, in gazing npon my 
treasure, and dreaming of aU her beauty and her rare 
qualities! I was so happyl — I was so proud! Ah! 
Venelia, you know not how I have loved you!" 

Venetia sprang from her seat; she rushed forward 
with convulsive energy; she clung to her mother, threw 
her arms round her neck, and buried her passionate 
woe in, Lady AnnabeFs bosom. 

Lady Annabel stood for some minutes supporting 
her speechless and agitated child; then, as her sobs be- 
came fainter, and the tumult of her grief gradually died 
away,' she bore her to the sofa, and seated hersejf by 
her side, holdihg Venetia's band in her own, and ever 
and anon soothing her with soft embraces, and still - 
softer words, 

At length, in a faint voicö, Venetia said, "Mother, 
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what can I do to restore the past? How can we be to 
each other as we were, for this I cannot bear?" 

"Love me, my Venetia, as I love Jrou; be faühfal 
to your mother; do not disregard her counsel; profit by 
hßT errors." 

"I will in all things obey you," said Venetia, in a 
low yoice; ^Hhere is no sacrifice I am not prepared to 
make, for your happiness/^ 

''Let nt not talk of sacrifices, my darling cbild; it 
is not a sacrifice that I require. I wish only to prevent 
your everlasting misery." 

"What, then, shaU I do?" 

'^Make me only one promise; whatever pledge you 
give, I feel assured that no influence, Venetia, will 
ever induce you to forfeit it." 

"Name it, mother." 

"Promise me never to marry Lord Cadurcis," said 
Lady Annabel, in a whisper, but a whisper of which 
not a Word was lost by the person to whom it was ad- 
dressed. 

"I promise never to marry, but with your approba- 
tion," said Venetia, in a solenin voice, and uttering the 
words with great distinctness. 

The countenance of Lady Annabel instantly bright- 
ened; she embraced her child with extreme fondness, 
and breathed the softest and the sweetest expressions 
of gratitude and love. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Whbn Lady Monteagle discovered that of which 
her good-natured friends took care she should not lon^ 
remain ignorant, — that Venetia Herbert had been the 
companion of Lord Cadurcis^ cbildhood, and thati the 
most intimate relations had once subsisted between the 
two families, — she became the prey of violent jealousy; 
and the bittemess of her feelings was not a little in- 
creased, when she feit that she had not only been 
abandoned, but duped; and that the new beautj, ont 
of bis fancy for whom she had flattered herseif she had 
so triumphantly rallied him, was an old friend, whom 
he always admired. Sh^ seized the first occasion, affcer 
this discovery, of relieving her feelings, by a scene so 
violent, that Cadurcis had never again entered Monteagle 
House; and then repenting of this mortifying result, 
which she had herseif precipitated, she overwhelmed 
him with letters, which, next to scenes, were the very 
things which Lord Cadurcis most heartily abhorred. 
These, — now indignant, now passionate, now loading 
him with reproaches, now appealing to bis love, and 
now to bis pity, — daily arrived at bis residence, and 
were greeted at first only with short and sarcastic re- 
plies, and finally by silence. Then the lady solicited 
a final interview, and Lord Cadurcis having made an 
appointment to quiet her, went out of town the day 
before to Richmond, to a villa belonging to Venetia's 
uncle, and where, among other guests, he was of course 
to meet Lady Annabel and her daughter. 
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« The paiiy was a most agreeable one, and assumed 
an additional interest with Cadurcis, who had resolved 
to seize this favourable opportnnity to bring bis aspira- 
tions to Venetia to a crisis. Tbe day after tbe last 
conversation with her, which we have noticed, he had 
inde'ed boldlj called upon tbe Herberts at their hotel 
for that purpose, but without success, as they were 
again absent from home. He had been since. almost 
daily in tbe society of Venetia; but London, to a lover 
who is not smiled upon by tbe domestic circle of bis 
mistress, is a very unfavourable spot for confidential 
conversations. A villa life, with its easy, unembar- 
rassed habits, its gardens and lounging walks, to say 
nothing of the increased opportunities resulting from 
being togetber at all hours, and living under the same 
roof, was more promising;, and here he flattered him- 
self he might defy even the Argus eye and ceaseless 
vigilance of bis intended mother-in-law, bis enemy, whom 
he could not propitiate, and whom he now fairly hated. 
Hifl Cousin George, too, was a guest, and bis cousin 
George was the confidant of bis love. Upon this kind 
relation devolved the duty — far from a disagreeable 
pne — of amusing the mother; and as Lady Annabel, 
though she relax ed not a jot of the grim courtesy which 
ßhe ever eitended to Lord Cadurcis, was no longer 
seriously uneasy as to bis influence after the promise 
she had exacted from her daughter, it would seem that 
these circumstances combined to prevent Lord Cadurcis 
from being disappointed at least in the first object 
which he wished to obtain — an opportunity. 
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And yet several days elapsed before this offered it- 
seif, — passed hj Cadurcis, however, very pleasantly 
in the presence of the being he lovöd , and very judi- 
ciously too, for no one could possibly be more amiable 
and ingratiating than our friend. Every one present, 
except Lady Annabel , appeared to entertain for bim as 
mucb affection as admiration: tbose wbo bad only met 
bim in tbrongs were quite surprised bow tbeir super- 
ficial Observation and the delusive reports of the world 
bad misled them. As for bis bostess, whom it bad 
ever been bis study to please, be bad long won her 
heart; and, as she could not be blind to bis projeets 
and pretensions, she heartily wished bim success, as- 
sisted bim with all her eflForts, and desired notbing 
more sincerely than that her niece sbould achieve such 
a conquest, and she obtain so distinguished a nephew. 

Notwithstanding her promise' to her motber, Venetia 
feit justified in making no alteration in her conduct to 
one wbom she still sincerely loved; and, under the im- 
mediate influence of bis fascination, it was often, wben 
she was alone, that she moumed with a son-owing heart 
over the opinion which her motber entertained of bim. 
Could it indeed be possible that Plantagenet — the 
same Plantagenet she bad known so early and so long^ 
to her invariably so tender and so devoted — could 
entail on her, by tbeir union, such unspeakable and 
inevitable misery? Whatever might be the view adopted 
by her motber of her conduct, Venetia feit eveiy hour 
more keenly that it was a sacrifice, and the greatest; 
and she still indulged in a vague yet delicious dream, 
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that Lady Annabel might ultimately withdraw the harsh 
and perhaps heart-breaking interdict she had so rigidly 
decreed. 

"Cadiircis," said bis cousin to bim one morning, 
"we are all going to Hampton Court. Now is your 
time; Lady Annabel, tbe Vernons, and myself, will fill 
one carriage; I have arranged tbat. Look out, and 
fiometbing may be done. Speak to tbe Countess." 

Accordingly Lord Cadurcis bastened to make a 
Suggestion to a friend always flattered by bis notice. 
"My dear friend," be said in bis softest tone, "let you 
and Venetia and myself manage to be together; it will 
bc so deligbtftil; we sball quite enjoy ourselves." 

The Countess did not require tbis animating com- 
pliment to e£Pect tbe object wbicb Cadurcis did not ex- 
press. Sbe bad gradually fallen into -tbe imacknow- 
ledged conspiracy against ber sister-in law , wbose pre- 
jndice against ber friend sbe bad long discovered, and 
bad now ceased to combat. Two carriages, and one 
filled as George bad arranged, accordingly drove gaily 
away; and Venetia, and ber aunt, and Lord Cadurcis, 
were to foUow tbem on borseback. Tbey rode witb 
deligbt througb tbe splendid avenues of Busbey, and 
Cadurcis was never in a lighter or bappier mood. 

Tbe month of May was in its decline, and tbe 
cloudless sky and tbe balmy air such as suited so 
agreeable a season. Tbe London season was approacb- 
ing its close; for tbe royal birtbday was, at tbe period 
of our bistory, generally the signal of preparation for 
countij quarters. The carriages arrived long before 
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tbe riding party, for they had walked their steeds, 
and they found a mcssenger who reqnested them to 
join their friends in the apartments wjiich they were 
visiting. 

"For my part/* said Cadurcis, "I lovethe snn that 
rarely Bhines in this land. I feel no inclination to lose 
the golden hours in these gloomy rooms. What say 
you, ladies fair, to a stroU in the gardens? It will be 
doubly charming after our ride." 

lÜB oompanions cheerfully assented, and they walked 
away, congratulating themselves on their escape from 
the wearisome amusement of palace-hunting, straining 
their eyes to see pictures hung at a gigantic beight, 
and Bolemnly wandering through formal apartments 
fliU of State beds and massy cabinets and modern 
armour. 

Taking their way along the terrace, they Struck at 
length into a less formal path. At length the Countess 
seated herseif on a bench. "I must rest," she said, 
"but you, young people, may roam about; only do not 
lose me." 

"Come, Venetia!" said Lord Cadurcis. 

Venetia was hesitating; she did not like to leave 
her aunt alone, but the Countess encouraged her, "If 
you will not go, you will only make me continue Walk- 
ing," she said. And so Venetia proceeded, and for the 
first time since her visit was alone with Plantagenet. 

"I quite love your aunt," said Lord Cadurcis. 

"It is difficult indeed not to love her," said Venetia. 

"Ah! Venetia, I wish your mother was like your 
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aont," Iie contiiined. It was an Observation wliich was 
not heard without some emotion by bis companion, 
thongb it was imperceptible. "Venetia," said Cadurcis, 
"wben I recollect old days, bow stränge it seems tbat 
we now never sbould be alone, but by some mere ac- 
cident, like this, for instance." 

"It is no nse tbinking of old days," said Venetia. 

"No nse!" said Cadurcis. "I do not like to bear 
yon say tbat, Venetia. Tbose are some of tbe least 
agreeable words tbat were ever uttered by tbat moutb. 
I cling to old days; tbey are my only joy and my only 
hope." 

"Tbey are gone," said Venetia. 

"But may tbey not return?" said Cadurcis. 

"Never," said Venetia, moumfuUy. 

Tbey bad walked on to a marble fountain of gigantic 
proportions and elaborate workmansbip, an assemblage 
of divinities aüd genii, all spouting water in fantastic 
attitudes. 

"Old days," said Plantagenet, "are like tbe old 
fountain at Cadurcis, dearer to me tban all tbis modern 
splendour." 

"Tbe old fountain at Cadurcis," said Venetia, 
mufiingly, and gazing on tbe water witb an abstracted 
au-, "I loved it welll" 

"Venetia," said ber companion, in a tone of extreme 
tendemess, yet not untoucbed Witb melancboly, "dear 
Venetia, let us retum, and retum togetber, to tbat old ^ 
fountain and tbose old days!" 

Venetia sbook ber bead. "Äbl Plantagenet," sbe 
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exclaimed in a motimful voice, "we must not Bpeak of 
these things.^' 

"Why, not, Venetia?" exclaimed Lord Cadurcis, 
eagerly. ^*Why should we be estranged from each 
other? I love you; I love only you; never' have I 
loved another. And you — bave you forgotten all our 
youthful afiPection? You cannot, Yenetia. Our child- 
hood can never be a blank/^ 

"I.told you, when first we met, my beart was nn- 
cbanged,^^ said Yenetia, in a very serious tone. 

"Remember tbe vows I made to you when last at 
Cberbury," said Cadurcis. "Years bave flown on, Ye- 
netia; but tbey find me urging tbe same. At any rate, 
now I know myself; at any rate, I am not now an 
obscure boy; yet what is manbood, and wbat is fame, 
witbout tbe cbarm of my infancy and my youtbl YesI 
Yenetia, you must — you will be mine?" 

"Plantagenet," sbe replied, ina solemn tone, "yours 
I never can be." 

"You do not, tben, love me?" said Cadurcis re- 
proacbfully, and in a voice of great feeling. 

"It is impossible for you to be loved more than I 
love you," said Yenetia. 

"My own Yeneüa!" said Cadurcis; "Yenetia tbati 
dote on! what does this mean? Why, tben, will you 
not be mine?" 

"I cannot; there is an obstacle — an insuperable 
obstacle." 

"Teil it me," said Cadurcis eagerly; "I will orep- 
come it." 
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"I have promised nerer to many without the ap- 
probatioQ of my mother; her approbation you never 
can obtain." 

Cadurcis' countenance feil; this was an obstacle 
^w^bich be feit tbat even be could not overcome. 

"I told you your motber bated me, Venetia." And 
then, as sbe did not reply, be continued, "You confess 
it, I see you confess it. Once you flattered me I was 
mistaken; but now, now you confess ii^^ 

"Hatred is a word wbicb I cannot understand,*' re- 
plied Venetia. "My motber bas reasons for disap- 
proving my union witb you; not founded on tbe cir- 
cumstances of your life, and tberefore removable — for 
I know wbat ^e world says, Plantagenet, of you — 
but I bave confidence in your love, and tbat is notbing; 
but founded on your cbaracter, on your nature; tbey 
may be ünjust, but tbey are insuperable, and I must 
yield to tbem." 

"You bave anotber parent, Venetia/^ said Cadurcis, 
in a tone of almost irresistible softness, "tbe best and 
greatest of men! Once you told me tbat bis sanction 
was necessary to your marriage. I will obtain it Ol 
Venetia, be mine, and we will join bim; join tbat ill- 
fated and illustrious being Vbo loves you witb a passion 
second only to mine; bim wbo bas addressed you in 
language wbicb rests on every lip, and bas tbrilled 
many a beart tbat you even can never know. My 
adored Venetia, picture to yourself, for one moment, a 
life witb bim; resting on my bosom, consecrated by bis 
patemal love!- Let us quit tbis mean and miserable 

Venetia, IL 6 
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existence, wWch we now pnrsiie, which never could 
haye suited us;. let ns shnn for ever this dull and de- 
grading life, tHat is not life, if life be what I deem it; 
let HS ßj to those beautifal solitades where he com- 
mones with an inspiring natore; let ns — let na be 
happy!" 

He nttered tbese last words in a tone of melting 
tendemess; be leant forward bis bead, and bis gaze 
cangbt bers, wbicb was fixed npon tbe water. Her 
band was pressed suddenly in bis; bis eye glittered, 
bis lip seemed still speaking; be awaited bis doom. 

Tbe countenance of Venetia was quite pale, bnt it 
was disturbed. You migbt see, as it were, tbe sbadowy 
progress of tbougbt, and mark tbe tomnltnons passage 
of conflicting passions. Her mind, for a moment, was 
indeed a cbaos. Tbere was a terrible conflict between 
love and duty. At lengtb a tear, one solitary tear» 
burst from ber buming eye-ball, and stole slowly down 
ber cbeek; it relieved ber pain. Sbe pressed Cadurcia* 
band, and speaking in a boUow voice, and witb a look 
yague and painful, sbe said, *'I am a victim, bat I am 
resolved. I never will desert ber wbo devoted berself 
to me." 

Cadorcis quitted ber band ratber abmptly, and be- 
gan Walking up and down on tbe torf tbat smronnded 
tbe fountain. 

"Devoted berself to yonf" be exclaimed with a 
fiendisb langb, and speaking, as was bis costom, be- 
tween bis teetb. "Coipmend me to sncb devotion. 
Not content i^kh depriving you of a fatber, now forsootb 
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slie must bereave you of a loyer too! And ihis is a 
mother, a devoted motherl The cold-blooded, sullen, 
selfish, inexorable tyrantl" 

"Plantagenet!" exclaimed Venetia with great ani- 
mation. 

"Nay, I will speak. Victim, indeed! Tou have 
ever been her slave. She a devoted mother! Ay! as 
devoted as a mother as she was dutifiil as a wife! She 
bas no heart; she never had a feeling. And she 
cajoles you with her love, her devotion — the stem 
hypocrite!*' 

"I must leave you," said Venetia; "I cannot bear 
tlns." 

"Oh! the truth, the truth is precions," said Cadur- 
cis, taking her band, and preventing her from moving. 
"Yonr mother, yonr devoted mother, has driven one 
man of genius from her bosom, and his country. Yet 
there is another. Deny me what I ask, and to-morrow*s 
Biin shall light me to another land; to this I will never 
retnm; I will blend my tears with your fiither's, and I 
will publish to Europe the double infamy of your mo- 
ther. I swear it solemnly. Still I stand here, Venetia; 
prepared, if you will but smile upon me, to be her son, 
her dutiful son. Nay! her slave like you. She shall 
not murmur. I will be dutiful; she shall be devoted; 
we will all be happy," he added in a softer tone. 
"Now, now, Venetia, my happiness is on the stake, 
now, now." 

"I have spoken," said Venetia. "My heart may 
break, but my purpose shall not falter." 

6* 
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"Then my curse upon your motlier's head!" said 
Cadurcis, with terrible vehemency. "May Heaven rain 
all its plagues upon her! The Hecatel" 

"I will listen no more," exclaimed Venetia in- 
dignantly, and she moved away. She had proceeded 
Bome little distance when she paused and looked back; 
Cadurcis was still at the fountain, but h^ did not ob- 
serve her. She remembered his sudden departure fix>in 
Cherbury, she did not doubt that, in the present in- 
stance, he would leave them as abruptly, and that he 
would keep his word so solemnly given. Her heart 
was nearly breaking, bnt she could not bear the idea 
of parting in bittemess with the being whom, perhaps, 
she loved best in the world. She stopt, she called his 
name in a voice low indeed, but in that silent spot it 
reached him. He joined her immediately, but with a 
slow Step, When he had reached her, he said, without 
any animation and in a frigid tone, "I believe jou 
caUed me?" 

Venetia burst into tears. "I cannot bear to part in 
anger, Plantagenet. I wished to say farewell in kind- 
ness. I shall always pray for yonr happiness. Grod 
bless you, Plantagenet I" 

Lord Cadureis made no reply, ihough for a moment 
he seemed about to speak; he bowed, and aa Venetia 
approached her aunt, he tumed his steps in a differ^it 
direction. 
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Venetia stopped" for a moment to collect herself 
before sbe joined her aunt, but it was impossible to 
conceal her agitation from tbe Countess. They bad 
not, however, been long together beforo tbey observed 
tbeir friends in tbe distance, wbo bad now quitted tbe 
palace. Venetia made tbe ntmost efforts to compose 
berself, and not unsuccessful ones. Sbe was snfficiently 
calm on tbeir arrival, to listen, if not to converse. Tbe 
Conntess, witb all tbe tact of a woman, covered ber 
niece^s confusion by ber animated description of tbeir 
agreeable ride, and tbeir still more pleasant promenade; 
and in a few minutes tbe wbole party were Walking 
back to tbeir carriages. Wben tbey bad arrived at tbe 
inn, tbey found Lord Cadurcis, to wbose temporary 
absence tbe Countess bad alluded witb some casual 
Observation wbicb sbe flattered berself was very satis- 
factory. Cadurcis appeared ratber sullcn, and tbe 
Countess, witb feminine quickness, snddenly discovered 
tbat botb berself and ber niece were extremely fatigued, 
and tbat tbey bad better retum in tbe .carriages. Tbere 
waa one yacant place, and some of tbe genüemen must 
ride outside. Lord Cadurcis, bowev^r, said tbat be 
sbonld retum as be came, and tbe grooms migbt lead 
back tbe ladies' borses: and so in a few minutes tbe 
camages bad driven ofiP. 

Out solitary equestrian, bowever, was no sooner 
monnted tban be put bis borse to its speed, and never 
drew in bis rein until he reached Hyde Park Corner. 
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The rapid motion accorded with bis tamnltaous mood 
IIo was soon at home, gave bis horse to a servant, for 
lie had left bis groom behind, rusbed into bis Kbrarj, 
tore tip a letter of Lady Monteagle's witb a demoniac 
glance, and rang bis bell witb sucb'force that tbe rope 
broko. His valet, not unused to sucb ebullitions, im- 
tnodiatoly appeared. 

^'Haa anytbing bappened, Spalding?" said bis 
lordship. 

"Notbing^particular, my lord. Her ladysbip sent 
every day, and called berself twice, but I töld ber your 
lordsbip was in Yorksbire/^ 

**Tbat was rigbt; I saw a letter from ber. Wben 
did it oome?** 

"It bas been bere several days, my lord." 

^^Mind, I am at bome to nobody; I ^un not in 
town." 

Tbe yalet bowed and disappeared. Cadnrcis threw 
bimself into an easy cbair, stretcbed bis legs, sighed, 
and tben swore; tben snddenly starting up, be seized a 
mass of letters tbat were lying on tbe table, and burled 
tbem to tbe otber end of tbe apartment, dasbed several 
books to tbe ground^ kicked down several cbairs tbat 
were in bis way, and began pacing tbe room witb bis 
usnal troubled step; and so be continued until tbe 
sbades of twiligbt entered bis apartment. Tben be 
puUed down tbe otber bell-rope, and Mr. Spalding again 
appeared. 

"Order post-borses for to-morrow," said bis lord- 
ship« 
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"Where to, my lord?" 

"I don't know; Order the horses." 

Mr. Spalding again bowed and disappeared. 

In a few minutes he heard a great stamping and 
conftision in bis master^s apartment, and presently the 
door opened and his master's voice was heard calling 
him repeatedly in a very irritable tone. 

"Why are there no bells in this cnrsed room?" 
inquired Lord Gadnrcis. 

"The ropes are broken, my lord." • 

"Why are they broken?" 

"I can't say, my lord." 

"I caonot leave this hönse for a day bnt I find 
everything in confusion. Bring me some Burgundy.^' 

"Yes, my lord. There is a young lad, my lord, 
called a few minntes back, and asked for yonr lord- 
ship. He says he has something yeiy particular to say 
to yonr lordship. I told him yonr lordship was out of 
town. He said your lordship would wish very mach 
to see him, and that he had come from the Abbey/^ 

"The Abbeyl" said Gadurds, in a tone of curiosity. 
"Why did yon not show him in?" 

"Your lordship said you were not at home to any- 
body." 

" Idiot l Is this anybody? Of course I would^have 
seen him. What the devil do I keep you for, sir? 
Ton seem to me to have lost your head." 

Mr. Spalding retired. 

"The Abbeyl that i^ droU," said Cadurcis. "I 
owe some duties to the popr Abbey. I should not 
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liko to quit England, and leave anybody in troable at 
tiio Abboy. I wisb I had seen the lad. Some son of 
a tonaut who has dritten to me, and I bave never 
opencd bis letters. I am eorry." 

In a few minutes Mr. Spalding again entered the 
room. **U^bo young lad has called again, my lord. 
Ilo Haya ho thinks your lordship has come to town, 
ftud he wihIios to soe your lordship very mnch. 

** Bring lights and show him up. Show him up 
flrBt." 

Acoordingly, a countiy lad was ushered into the 
roow, although it was so dusk that Cadurcis conld only 
obsorve bis iigure standing at the door. 

"Well, my good fellow," said Cadurcis; "what do 
you want? Are you in any trouble?" 
The boy hesitated. 

"Speak out, my good fellow; do not be alarmed 
If I can serve you, or any one at the Abbey, I will 
do iV 

Here Mr. Spalding entered with the lights. The' 
lad held a cotton handkerchief to bis face; he appeared 
to be weeping; all that was seen of bis head were bis 
locks of red hair. He seemed a country lad, dressed 
in a long green coat with silver buttons, and he twirled 
in bis disengaged band a peasant's white hat 

"That will do, Spalding," said Lord Cadurcis. 
"Leave the room, JS^ow my good fellow, my time Is 
precious, but speak out, and do not be afraid." 

" Cadurcis I" said the lad in a sweet and trembling 
voice. 
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"Grertrade, by G— d!" exclaimed Lord Cadurcis, 
startiag. "Wbat infernal masquerade is this?" 

"Is it a greater disguise than I have to bear every 
iLonr of my life?" exclaimed Lady Monteagle, advancing. 
'^Have I not to bear a smiüng face with a breaking 
Leart!" 

"By Jove! a scene," exclaimed Cadurcis in a 
piteous tone. 

"A scene!" exclaimed Lady Monteagle, bursting 
into a flood of indignant tears. "Is this tbe way the 
expression of my feelings is ever to be stigmatised! 
Barbarotts manl'^ 

. Cadurcis stood witb bis back to tbe fire>place, witb 
bis Ups compressed, and bis bands under bis coat-tails. 
He was resolved tbat notbing sbould induce bim to 
iitter a word. He looked tbe picture of dogged in- 
difference. 

"I know wbere you bave been," continued Lady 
Monteagle. "You bave been to Riebmond; you bave 
been witb Miss Herbert. Yes I I know all. I am a 
victim, but I will not be a dupe. Yorksbire indeed! 
Paltry coward!" 

Cadurcis bummed an air. 

"And tbis is Lord Cadurcis!" continued tbe lady. 
"Tbe sublime, etbereal Lord Cadurcis, condescending 
to tbe last refoge of tbe meanest, most commonplace 
mind, a vulgär, wretcbed lie! Wbat could bave been 
expejEted from sucb a mind? You may delude the 
World, but I know you. YesI Sir; I know you. And 
I will let everybody know you. I will tear away tbe 
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veil of charlatanism wiüi which you have enveloped 
yourself. The world shall at length discover tfae na- 
ture of the idol they have worshipped. All your xneaa- 
jiess, all your falsehood, all your selfislinesB, all your 
baseness, shaU be revealed. I may be epumed, bat at 
any rate I will be revengedl" 

Lord Cadurcis yawned. 

**Insulting, pitiful wretch!" continued the lady. 
"And you think that I wish to hear you speak! You 
think the sound of that deceitful voice has any chann 
for me! You are mistaken, Sir. I have listened to you 
too long. It was not to remonstrate with you that I 
resolved to see you. The tones of your voice can only 
excite my disgust. I am here to speak myself; to 
express to you the contempt, the detestation, the 
ayersion, the scom, the hatred, which I entertain for 
youl" 

Lord Cadurcis whistled. 

The lady paused; she had effected the professed 
purport of her visit; she ought now to have retired, and 
Cadurcis would most willingly have opened the door 
for her, and bowed her out of his apartment But her 
conduct did not exactly accord with her speech. She 
intimated no intention of moving. Her courteous friend 
retained his position, and adhered to his -policy of 
silence. There was a dead pause, and then Lady 
Monteagle, throwing herseif into a chair, went into 
hysterics. 

Lord Cadurcis, foUowing her example, also seated 
himself, took up a book, and began to read. 
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The hjsterics beeame fainter and fainter; thej 
expeiienced all those gradations of convulsive noise 
Tfith which Lord Cadurcis was so well acquainted; at 
length tliej subsided into sobs and sighs. Finally, 
there was again silence, now only distorbed by tho 
Bonnd of a page tumed by Lord Cadurcis. 

Suddenly the lady sprang from her seat, and firmly 
^asping the arm of Cadurcis, threw herseif on her 
knees at his side. 

" Cadurcis I" she exclaimed, in a tender tone, "do 
you love me?" 

"My dear Gertrude," said Lord Cadurcis coolly, 
bnt rather regretting he had quitted his original and 
less assailable posture, "you knowilike quiet women." 

"Cadurcis, forgive mel" murmured the lady. "Pity 
me! Think only how miserable I am!" 

"Your misery is of your own making," said Lord 
Cadurcis. "What occasion is there for any of these 
extraordinaiy proceediugs? I have told you a thou- 
sand times Ihat I cannot endure scenes. Female society 
18 a relaxation to me; you convert it into torture. I 
like to sail upon a summer sea; and you always will 
insist upon a white squall." 

"But you have deserted mel" 

"I never desert any one," replied Cadurcis very 
calmly, raising her from her supplicating attitude, and 
leading her to a seat "The last time we met, you 
banished me your presence, and told me never to 
gpeak to you again. Well, I obeyed your Orders, as I 
always do." ^ 
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"But I did not mean what I said," Said Lady 
Monteagle. 

"How should I know that?" said Lord Cadureis. 

"Your heart ought to have assured you," said the 
lady. 

"The tongue is a less deceptive organ than the 
heart," replied her companion. 

"Cadureis^" said the lady, looking at her stränge 
disguise, "what do you advise me to do?" 

"To go home; and if you like I will order my vis- 
a-vis for you directly," and he rose from his seat to 
give the order. 

"Ah! you are sighing to get rid of me!" said the 
lady, in a reproachful, but still very subdued tone. 

" Why, the fact is, Gertrude, I prefer calling upon 
you, to your calling upon me. When I am fitted for 
your Society, I seek it: and, when you are good-tem- 
pered, alwäys with pleasure; when I am not in the 
mood for it, I stay away. And when I am at home^ 
I wish to see no one; — I have business now, and not 
very agreeable business. I am disturbed by many 
causes, and you could not have taken a step which 
could have given me greater annoyance Üian the 
Strange one you have adopted this evening." 

"I am sony for it now," said the lady, weeping. 
"When shall I see you again?" ' , 

"I will call upon you to-morrow, and pray receive 
me with smiles." 

"I ever will," said the lady, weeping plenteously. 
"It is all my fault; you are eY^r too good. There is 
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not in ihe world a kinder and more gentle being than 
yourself. I shall never forgive myself for this ex- 
posure." 

"WoTild you like to take anything?" said Lord 
Cadnrcis: "I am snre you most feel exhausted. You 
see I am drinking wine; it is my only dinner to-day, 
bnt I dare say there is some sal-volatile in the hoase; 
I dare say, when my maids go into hysterics, they 
have it!" 

"Ah! mocker," said Lady Monteagle, "but I can 
pardon everyüdng, if you will only let me see you." 

"Au revoir! then," said bis lordsbip; "I am sure 
the carriage must be ready. I hear it Come Mr. 
Gertrude, settle your wig, — it is quite awry. By 
Jove! we might as well go to the Pantheon, as you 
are ready dressed. I have a domino." And so say- 
ing, Lord Cadurcis handed the lady to bis carriage, 
and pressed her lightly by the band, as he reiterated 
bis promise of calling at Monteagle House the next 
day. 

CHAPTEE XVn. 

Lord Cadurcis — unhappy at home, and wearied 
of the commonplace resources of society — had passed 
the night in every species of dissipation; bis principal 
companion being that same young nobleman in whose 
Company he had been when he first met Venetia at 
Banelagh. The mom was nearly breaking when Ca- 
durcis and bis £riend arrived at bis door. They had 
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settled to welcome the dawn witt a beaker of biimt 
Burgundy. 

"Now, my dear Scrope," said Cadurcis, "now for 
quiet and philosophy. The laughter of those infernal 
women, the rattle of those cursed dice, and the oaths 
of those ruffians, are still ringing in my ears. Let us 
compose onrselves, and moralise." 

Acciistomed to their master's habits — who gene- 
rally turned night into day — the household were all 
on the alert; a blazing fire greeted them, and his lord- 
ship ordered instantly a devil and the bumt Burgundy. 

*'Sit you down here, my Scrope; that is the seat of 
honopr, and you shall have it What is this — a 
letter? and marked * Urgent' — and in a man's band? 
It must be read. Some good fellow nabbed by a 
bailiff, or planted by his mistress. Signals of distress ! 
We must assist our fidends." 

The flame of the fire feil upon Lord Cadurcis' face 
as he read the letter; he was still standing, while his 
friend was stretched out in his easy chair, and in- 
wardly congratulating himself on his comfortable pro- 
spects. The countenance of Cadurcis did not change, 
but he bit his lip, and read the letter twice, and turned 
it over, but with a careless air; and then he asked 
what o'clock it was. The sei-vant informed him, and 
left the room. 

"Scrope," said Lord Cadurcis, very quietly, and 
still Standing, "are you very drunk?" 

**My dear fellow, I am as fresh as possible; you 
will see what justice I shall do to the Burgundy." 
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"'Burgundy to-morrow,' as the Greek proverb 
saüh," observed Lord Cadurcis. "Read that." 

ELi» companion had the pleastire of penising a 
diallenge from Lord Monteagle, couched in no genüe 
terms, and requesting an immediate meeting. 

"Well, I never heard anything more lidicnlons in 
my life," said Lord Scrope. "Does he want satisfac- 
tion because you have planted her?" 

"D — ^n herl" said Lord Cadurcis. "She has occa- 
sioned me a thonsand annoyances, and now she has 
spoilt onr supper. I don't know, though; he wants to 
fight quickly, — let us fight at once. I will send him 
a cartel now, and then we can have our Burgundy. 
You will go ont with me, of course? Hyde Park, six 
o'clock, and short swords." 

Lord Cadurcis accordingly sat down, wrote bis 
letter, and dispatched it by Mr. Spalding to Monteagle 
House, with peremptory instmctions to bring back an 
answer. The companions then tumed to their devil, 

"This is a bore, Cadurcis," said Lord Scrope. 

"It is. I cannot say I am very valorous in a bad 
canse. I do not like to fight 'upon compulsion,' 
I eonfess. If I had time to screw my courage up, I 
dare say I should do it very well. I dare say, for 
instance, if ever I am publicly executed, I shall die 
game." 

"God forbid!" sadd Lord Scrope. "I say, Cadur- 
cis, I would not drink any Burgundy if I were you. 
I shall take a glass of cold water." 

"Ahl you are only a second, and so you want to 
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cool your valour,*' said Cadurcis. "You have all the 
fun." 

"But how came tliis blow-up?" inquired Lord 
Scrope. "Letters discovered — eh? Because I thought 
you never saw her now?" 

"By Jove! my dear fellow, she has been the whole 
evening here masquerading it like a very vixen, as she 
is ; and now she has committed us both. I have bumt 
her letters, without reading them, for the last month. 
Now I call that honourable,- because, as I had no 
longer any claim on her heart, I would not think of 
trenching^on her correspondence. But honour, what is 
honour in these dishonourable days? This is my re- 
ward. She contrived to enter my house this evening, 
dressed like a farmer's boy, and you may imagine 
what ensued; rage, hysterics, and repentance. I am 
sure if Monteagle had seen me, he would not have 
been jealous. I never opened my mouth, but, like a 
fool, sent her home in my carriage; and now I am 
going to be run through the body for my politeness." 

In this light strain, — blended, however, with more 
decorous feeling on the part of Lord Scrope, — the 
young men conversed until the messenger's retum, 
with Lord Monteagle's answer. In Hyde Park, in the 
course of an hour, himself and Lord Cadurcis, attended 
by theif friends, were to meet. 

"Well, there is nothing like hnving these affairs 
over," Said Cadurcis; "and, to confess the truth, my 
dear Scrope, I should not much care if Monteagle 
were to despateh me to my fathers; for, in the whole 
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conrse of my miserable life, — and miserable, what- 
ever the world may think, it has been, — I never feit 
mach jQore wretched than I have dunng the last four- 
and-twenty hours. By Jove! do you know I was going 
to leave England this moming, and I have ordered my 
Lorses, too.'* 

"Leave England I" 

"Yesy leave England; and where I never intended 
to retum." 

'^Well, you are the oddest person I ever knew, 
Oadnrds. I should have thought you the happiest 
person ihat ever existed. Everybody admires, every- 
body envies you« You seem to have everything that 
man can desire. Your life is a perpetual triumph.'' 

"Ahl my dear Scrope, there is a skeleton in every 
Lonse. If you knew all, you would not envy me." 

"Well, we have not much time," said Lord Scrope, 
•*have you any airangements to make?" 

"None. My property goes to George, who is my 
only relative, without the necessity of a will, otherwise 
I should leave everything to him, for he is a good fei- 
low, and my blood is in his veins. Just you remember 
Scrope, that I will be bipied with my mother. That 
is all; and now let us get ready." 

The sun had just risen when the young men went 
forth, and the day promised to be as brilliant as the 
precediDg one. Not a soul was stirring in the courtly 
quarter in which Cadurcis resided; even the last watch- 
man had stolen to repose. They called a hackney 
coach at the first stand they reached, and were soon at 
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the destined spot. Thej were indeed before tfaeir 
time, and stroUing by the side 6{ tbe Serpentine, Ca- 
durcis Said, "Yesterday moming was one of the hap- 
piest of my Ufe, Scrope, and I was in hopes that an 
event would have occurred in the cotirse of the day, 
that might have been my salvation. If it had, by-tho- 
bye, I should not have retumed to town, and got into 
this cursed scrape. However, the gods were against 
me, and now I am reckless/' 

N'ow Lord Monteagle and his friend, who was Mr. 
Horace Pole, appeared. Cadurcis advanced, and 
bowed; Lord Monteagle retumed his bow, stifüy, but 
did not speak. The seconds chose their ground, the 
Champions disembarrassed themselves of their coats, 
and their swords crossed. It was a brief affair. After 
a few passes, Cadurcis received a slight wound in his 
arm, while his weapon pierced his antagonist in the 
breast. Lord Monteagle dropped his sword, and felll 

"You had better fly, Lord Cadurcis," said Mr. 
Horace Pole. "This is a bad b^siness, I fear; we have 
a surgeon at band, and he can help us to the coach 
that is waiting close by." 

"I thank you, Sir, I never fly," said Lord Cadur- 
cis; "and I shall wait here untü I see your principal 
safely deposited in his carriage; he will have no ob- 
jection to my friend, Lord Scrope, assisting him, who, 
by his presence to-day, has only fulfilled one of the 
painfdl duties that society imposes upon us." 

The surgeon gave an unfavourable report of the 
wound, which he dressed on the field. Lord Monteagle 
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was then bome to'his cairiage, which was at band, and 
Ijord Scrope, tbe moment be bad seen tbe equipage 
move slowly off, retumed to bis friend. 

"Well, Cadurcis," be exclaimed, in an anxious 
voice, "I bope yon bave not killed bim. Wbat will 
you do now?" 

"I sball go bome, and await tbe result, my dear 
Scrope. I am sorry for yon, for tbis may get you 
into tronble. For myself, I care notbing." 

"You bleed!" said Lord Scrope. 

"A scratcb. I almost wisb our lots bad been tbe 
reverse. Come, Scrope, belp mfe on witb my coat 
Yesterday I lost my beart, last nigbt I lost my money, 
and perbaps to-morrow I sball lose my arm. It seems 
we are not in luck." 

CHAPTER XVni. 

It bas been well observed, tbat no spectacle is so 
ridicnlous as tbe Britisb public in one of its periodical 
fitfl of moraKty. In general, elopemients, divorces, and 
family quarreis, pass witb little notice. We read tbe 
scandal, talk about it for a day, and forget it. But 
once in six or seven years, our virtue becomes outra- 
geons. We cannot suffer tbe laws of religion and de- 
cency to be violated. We must make a stand against 
vice. We must teacb libertines tbat tbe Englisb people 
appreciate tbe importance of domestic ties. Accord- 
ingly, some unfortunate man, in no respect more de- 
praved tban bundreds wbose offences bave been treated 
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with lenity, is siagled out as au expiatoiy sacarifice« 
If he ba» children, tbej are to be taken irom hkiu If 
he häs a profession, he is to be driven firom it He ia 
cut by the higher orders, and hissed by the lowor. He 
is, in truth, a »ort of whipping boj, by whoise yicari- 
oua agonies all the other transgressors of Üt^ sasne 
oU09 are, it is supposed, sufficiently chastised. We re- 
flect very (^omplaoently ou our owu severity, and com- 
pare, with great pride, the high Standard of morals 
established in England, with äie Parisiaa laxity. At 
length, our anger is satiated, — oiir victoa is mined, 
and heart-broken, — and our virtne goes quietly to 
slaep for seven yea» more. 

These observations of a celebrated writer, a^y to 
the instance of Lord Cadurcis; he was the periodioal 
viotimi the scapegoat of English morality, sent into the 
wildemess with all the erimes and curses of the multi- 
tude on his head. Lord Cadurcis had certainly com- 
mitted a great crime: not his intrigue with Lady Mont- 
eaglO) for that surely was not an unpreeedented offence; 
not his duel with her husband, for afler all it was a 
duel in self-defence: and, at all events, divorces and 
duels, under any circumstances, would scarcely have 
excited or authorised the storm which was now aboot 
to burst over the late spoiled child of society. But 
Lord Cadurcis had been guilty of the offence which, of 
all offences, is punished most severely: — Lord Cadur- 
cis had been overpraised. He had excited too wann 
an interest; and the public, with its usual justice, was 
xesolved to chastise him for its own foUy. 
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There are no fits of caprice so hasty and so violent 
as those of societj. Society, indeed, is all passiotis and 
no heart Cadurcis, in allusion to bis sudden and Singu- 
lar snccess, had been in tbe babit of saying to bis inti- 
mates, tbat be "woke one moming and fotind bimself 
famons.'* He migbt now observe, "I woke one moming 
and found myself infamous." Before twenty-four bonrs 
liad passed over bis duel witbLordMonteagle, be fonnd 
himself branded by every jonmal in London, as an 
unprincipled and unparalleled reprobate. Tbe public, 
witbout waiting to tbink ot even to inquire after tbe 
truth, instantly selected as genuine tbe most false and 
tbe most flagrant of tbe fifty libellous narratives tbat 
were circulated of tbe transaction. Stories , inconsistent 
witb tbemselves, were all alike eagerly believed, and 
wbat evidence tbere migbt be for any one of tbem, tbe 
virtuous people, by wbom tbey were repeated, neitber 
cared nor knew. Tbe public, in sbort, feil into a pas- 
sion witb tbeir darling, and, asbamed of tbeir past 
idolatry, notbing would satisfy tbem but knocking tbe 
divinity on tbe bead. 

UntilLordMonteagle, to tbe great regret of society, 
wbo really wisbed bim to die in order tbat bis anta- 
gonist migbt commit murder, was declared out of 
danger, Lord Cadurcis never quitted bis bouse, and be 
was not a little surprised tbat scarcely a buman being 
called upon bim except bis cousin, wbo immediately 
flew to bis succour. George, indeed, would gladly 
bave spared Cadurcis any knowledge of tbe storm tbat 
was raging against bim, and wbieb be flattered bimself 
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would blow over before Cadurcis was again abroad; 
but he was so mncb with bis cousin, and Cadurcis was 
so extremely acute and naturallj so suspicious, that 
tbis was impossible. Moreover, bis absolute deserdon 
by.bis friends, and tbe invectives and the lampoons 
with wbicb tbe newspapers abounded, and of wbicb be 
was tbe subject, rendered any conceabnent out of the 
question, and poor George passed bis life in runniog 
about contradicting falsehoods, stating truth, fighting 
bis cousin^s batües, and then reporting to bim, in the 
course of tbe daj, tbe State of tbe campaign. 

Cadurcis, being a man of infinite sensibility, suffered 
tortures. He bad been so babituated to panegyric, that 
tbe sligbtest criticism ruffled bim, and now bis works 
bad suddenly become tbe subject of universal and out- 
rageous attack; baving lived only in a cloud of incense, 
be suddenly found bimself in a pillorj of moral indig^ 
nation; bis writings, bis babits, bis temper, bis person, 
were all alike ridiculed and vilified. In a word, Ca- 
durcis, tbe petted, idolized, spoiled Cadurcis, was 
enduring that cbarming vicissitude in a prosperous 
existence, styled a reaction; and a conqueror, who 
deemed bimself invincible, suddenly vanquisSed, conld 
scarcely be more thunderstruck or feel more impotentlj 
desperate. 

The tortures of bis mind, however, which this 
sudden change in bis position and in the opinions of 
Society, were of tbemselves competent to occasion to 
one of so impetuous and irritable a temperament, aud 
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\rho ever magmfied both misery aad delight with all 
the Creative power of a brooding imagiiiation, were 
excited in bis case even to the liveliest agony, wben 
he reminded bimself of the sltoation in which he was 
now placed with Venetia. All hope of ever obtaining 
her hand had now certainly vanished, and he doi^bted 
-whether even her love could snrvive the quick occur- 
rence, after bis ardent vows, of this degrading and 
mortifying catastrophe. He execrated Lady Monteagle 
with the most beart-felt rage, and wben he remembered 
ihat all this time the world believed bim the devoted 
admirer of this vixen, bis brain was stimulated abnost 
to the verge of insanity. His only hope of the truth 
reaching Venetia was through the medium of his Cou- 
sin, and he impressed daily upon Captain Cadurcis the 
infinite consolation it would prove to bim, if he could 
oontrive to make her aware of the real facts of the 
case. According to the public voice, Lady Monteagle 
at his solicitation had fled to his bouse, and remained 
there, and her busband forced bis entrance into the 
maasion in the middle of the night, while his wife 
escaped disguised in Lord Cadurcis^ clotbes. She did 
not, however, reach Monteagle House in time enough 
to escape detection by her lord, wbo had instantly 
sought and obtained saüsfaction from bis treacherous 
fidend. All the monstrous inventions of the first week 
had now subsided into this circnmstantial and undoubted 
narrative; at least this was the version believed by 
those wbo had been Cadurcis' friends. They cireulated 
the authentic tale with the most considerate assiduity, 
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and shöok iheit heads, and 8aid it was too bad, and 
that he mnst not be conntenanced. 

The moment Lord Monteagle was declared out o£ 
danger, Lord Cadttrcis mad« bis appearance in pablic. 
He walked into Brookes', and everybody seemed ssd- 
denly so deeply interested in ihe newspaper, that jtm 
migbt h«re snpposed they bad brougbt inteUigence of 
a great battle, or a revolntion, or a cbange of minitftiy 
at tbe least. One or two men spoke to bim, who bad 
neyer presnmed to address bim at any otber time, and 
he received a faint bow from a very distingnished 
nobleman, who bad ever professed for bim tbe greatest 
eonsideration and esteem. 

Cadnrcis momited bis horse and rode down to tbe 
Honse of Lords. Tbere was a' debate of some public 
interest, and a considerable crowd was collected round 
tbe Peers^ entrance. Tbe moment Lord Cadurds was 
recognised, tbe mnltitude began booting. fie was 
agitated, and grinned a gbastlj smile at tbe rabble. 
Bat be dismonnted, witbout Äirther annoyanee, and 
took bis seat Not a Single peer of bis own party 
spoke to bim. The leader of tbe Opposition, indeed, 
bowed to bim, and, in tbe conrse of the evening, fae 
received, from one or two more of bis paHy, some 
formal eridences of frigid conrtesy. Tbe tone of bis 
reeeption by bis friends conld not be concealed from 
tbe ndnisterial party. It was soon detected, and g^ 
tterally whispered, ÜiatLord Cadnrcis was cnt Nerer- 
tbeless, be sat out tbe debate and voted. Tbe bonse 
btoke np. He feit lonely; bis old friend, tb» Bisbop 
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of — , who had observed all that had oocmied, and 
wlio might easüy have avoided him, caxDie forward, 
however, in the most marked manner, and, in a tone 
which everybody heard, said, "How do you do, Lord 
Oadurcis? I am yery glad to see yon,'' shaking bis 
band cordially. This made a great impressioiu Sereral 
of the Tory Lords, among them Venetia^s uncle, now 
advanoed and saluted him. He receiyed their advances 
with a hangbty, but not disdainfdl, courtesy; bnt wben 
bis Whig Mends, very confused, now burried to en- 
enmber bim with tbdr assistance, be treated tbem witb 
the scom wbicb tbey well deserved. 

^^Wm yovL take a seat in my carriage bome, Lord 
Cadnrds?" Baid bis leader, for it was notorious tbat 
Cadnrcis had been mobbed on bis arrival. 

'^Tbank you, my Lord,^' said Cadurcis, speaking 
veiy andibly, "I prefer retuming as I oame. We are 
really both of us such very unpopulär personages, tbat 
your kindness would scarcely be prudent" 

The bouse bad been very füll; tbere was a great 
scuffle and confosion as the peers were departing; tbe 
mob, now considerable, were prepared for tbe appeor- 
ance of Lord Cadurcis, and their demeanour was mena- 
dng. Some sbouted out bis name; tben it was repeated 
with odious and vindictive epitbets, followed by fero- 
cious yells. A great many peers coUected round Ca- 
durcis, and e^treated bim not to retum on borseback» 
It must be confessed tbat very genuine and consider* 
able feeling was now sbown by all men of all parties. 
And indeed to witness this young» and noble, and 
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gifted oreatore, but a few daye back the idol of the 
nation, and firom whom a word, a glance even, was 
deemed the. greatest and most gratifying distinction — 
whom all Orders, classes, and conditions of men had 
combined to stimulate with multiplied adulation, — 
with all . the glory and ravishing delights of the world, 
as it were, forced upon him, — to see him thus assailed 
with the savEge execrations of all those vile things wfao 
exult in the fall of everjthing that is great» and the 
abasement of everything that is noble, was indeed a 
spectacle which might have silenced malice and Baus- 
fied envyl 

"My carriage is heartily at your Service, Lord Ca- 
durcis," Said the noble leader of 'the govemment in the 
npper house; "you can enter it withont'the slightest 
suspicion by these ruffians." — "Lord Cadurcis; my 
dear Lord; my good Lord — for onr sakes, if not for 
your own — Cadurcis, dear Cadurcis, my good Cadur- 
cis, it is madness, foUy, insanity, — a mob will do 
anything, and an English mob is viler than all — for 
Heaven's sake!'' Such were a few of the varied ex* 
clamations which resounded on all sides, but which 
produced on the person to whom they were addressed 
only the result of his desiring the attendant to call for 
his horses. 

The lobby was yet fiill; it was a fine thing in the 
light of the archway to see Cadurcis spring into bis 
saddle. Instantly there was a horrible yelL Yet in 
spite of all their menaces, the mob were for a time 
awed by his courage; they made way for him; he 
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miglit even have rode qnickly on for some few yards, 
bat lie would not-, he reined bis fiery steed into a slow 
but stately pace, and, with a countenance scomfnl and 
composed,., he eontinued his progress, apparently iin- 
conscious of impediment. Meanwhile, the hooting con- 
tinued withont abatement, increasing indeed, after the 
£rst comparative pause, in violence and menace. At 
length a bolder ruffian, excited bj the uproar, roshed 
forward and seized Cadurcis^ bridle. Cadurcis strack 
-the man over the eyes with his whip, and at the same 
time touched his horse with his spur, and the assailant 
was dashed to the ground. This seemed a signal for a 
^eneral assault It commenced with hideous yells. His 
fidends at the house, who had watched everything with 
the keenest interest,^ immediately directed all the con- 
Stahles who were at hand to rush to his suecour; hi- 
therto they had restrained the police, lest their inter- 
ference might stimulate rather than repress the mob. 
The Charge of the constables was well timed; they laid 
about them with their staves; you might have heard 
the echo of many a broken crown. Neyertheless, though 
.they dispersed the mass, they could not peuetrate the 
immediate bairier that surrounded Lord Cadurcis, whose 
only defence indeed, for they had cut off his groom, 
was the terrors of his horse^s heels, and whose managed 
motions he regulated with admirable skill - — now 
rearing, now prancing, now kicking behind, and now 
tnming round with a quick yet sweeping motion, be- 
fore which the mob retreated. Off his horse, however, 
they seemed resolved to drag him-, and it was not diffi- 
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eult to conceive, if ihej Bucceeded, what muBt be lua 
eventaal fate. They were inforiate, but bis contact 
with bifl assailants fortanately prevented their co-mates 
from horling stones at bim firom tbe fear of endangering 
tbeir own friends. 

A inesseliger to tbe Horse Gnards bad been sent 
from tbe House of Lords; but, before tbe militaiy conld 
arrive, and fortunately — for, witb tbeir utmost expe- 
dition, tbey must bave been too late — a rumour of 
tbe attack got corrent in tbe Honse of Commons. Cap- 
tain Cadurcis, Lord Scrope, and a few otber yonng 
men instantly rusbed out; and, ascertaining tbe tmtb, 
armed witb good cudgels and sucb otber eifective weap- 
ons as tbey could instantly obtain, tbey mounted their 
borses and cbarged tbe nearly-triumpbant populaee, 
deabng sucb vigorous blows tbat tbeir efPorts soon made 
a visible diversion in Lord Cadurcis' favour. It is very 
diffieult, indeed, to convey an idea of tbe exertiom and 
acbi^yements of Captain Cadurcis; no Paladin of cbivabry 
eyer executed sucb marvels in a swarm of Paynim 
slaves; and many a bloody coxcomb and broken limb 
bore witness in Petty France tbat nigbt to bis acbieye- 
ments. Still tbe mob struggled and were not daunted 
by tbe delay in immolating tbeir victim. As long as 
tbey bad only to figbt against men in piain dotbes, 
tbey were valorous and obstinate enougb; but tbe mo- 
ment tbat tbep erests of a troop of Horse Guards were 
Seen trotting down Parliament street, everybody ran 
away, and in a few minutes all Palace-yard was as stiQ 
as if tbe genius of tbe place rendered a riot impossible. 
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Lord Cadiirds thanked bis friends, who were p]?o- 
fose in their compliments to his pluck. His manner, 
lUHiallj playfial with his intimates of his own Standing, 
was, however, rather grave at present, though veiy 
oordial. He asked them hoxne to dine with him; bot 
they were obliged to dedine his invitation, as a divi- 
sion wua expected; so, saying ^^Good-bye, George, 
pechaps I shall see you to-night,^^ Cadurcis rode ra- 
pidly o£ 

With Cadurcis there was but one step from the 
xnost exquisite sensitiveness to the most violent defianee. 
The experience of this day had entirely cured him of 
liis previous nervons deference to the feelings of So- 
ciety. Society had outraged him, and now he resolved 
to oiutn^gQ Society. He owed society nothing; his re- 
ceptiou at the House of Lords and the riot in Palace- 
yard had alike cleared his accounts with all ordei:» of 
men, firom the highest to the lowest He had expe- 
rienced, indeed, some kii^dness that he conld not forget, 
bvt only firom his own kin, and those who with his 
as0ociations were the same as kin. His memory dwelt 
with gratification on his cousin's conrageous zeal, and 
still more on the demonstration which Masham had 
made in his farour, which, if possible^ argued still 
greater boldness and sincere regard. That was a trial 
of true affection, and an instance of moral courage, 
which Cadurcis honoured, and which he never could 
forget He was anxious aboot Yenetia; he wished to 
stand as well with her as he desenred; no better; biet 
he was grieved to ihink dhe conld belieye all those in- 
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famouB tales at present cuirent respecting himself. But 
for the rest of the world , he delivered them all to the 
most absolute contempt, disgxust, and execration; he re- 
solved, from this time, nothing should ever mduce him 
agam to enter society, or admit the advances of a single 
civilized mffiaa who affected to be social. The conntry, 
the people, their habits, laws, manners, eustoms, opi- 
nions, and eyerything connected with them, were viewed 
with the same janndiced eye; and his only object now 
was to quit England, to which he resolved never to 
retom. 

CHAPTER ^nc. 

Yenetu was, perhaps, not quite so snrprised as 
the rest of her firiends, when, on their retum to Rich- 
mond, Lord Cadurcis was not again seen. She was 
yery unhappy: she recalled the scene in the garden at 
Cherbury some years back; and, with the knowledge 
of the impetuosity of his temper, she beKeved she should 
never see him again. Poor Plantagenet, who loved her 
so much, and whose love she so fully retumed! why 
might they not be happy? She neither doubted the 
constancy of his affection, nor their permanent felicity 
if they were united. She shared none of her mother's 
apprehensions or her prejudices, but she was the victim 
of duty and her vow. In the course of four-and-twenty 
hours, Strange mmours were afloat respecting Lord Ca- 
durcis; and the newspapers on the ensuing moming 
told the truth, and more than the tmtL Yeaetia could 
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not doubt as to ihe duel or the elopement; but, instead 
of feeling Indignation, she attributed what Lad occnrred 
to the desperation of bis morti£ed mind; and sbe visited 
on herseif all the fatal consequences that had happened* 
At present, however, all her emotions were quickly 
absorbed in the one terrible fear that Lord Monteagle 
would die. In that dreadfdl and nrgent apprehension 
everj other sentiment merged. It was impossible to 
conceal her miseiy, and she entreated her mother to 
retam to town. 

Yery differently, however, was the catastrophe 
viewed by Lady Annabel. She, on the contrary, 
triumphed in her sagacity and her prudence. She 
honrly congratulated herseif on beiDg tbe saviour of 
her daughter; and though she refirained from indulging 
in any open exultation over Venetia's escape and her 
own profound discretion, it was, nevertheless, impos- 
sible for her to conceal from her daughter her infinite 
satisfaction and self-congratulation. While Venetia was 
half broken-hearted, her mother silently retnmed thanks 
to Providence for the mercifdl dispensation which had 
exempted her child from so mnch misery. 

The day after their return to town, Captain Ca- 
dnrcis called upon them. Lady Annabel never men- 
tioned the name of bis cousin; but George, finding no 
opportonity of conversing with Venetia alone, and 
being, indeed, too much excited to speak on any other 
Bubject, plunged at once into the friU narrative; de* 
fended Lord Cadurcis, abused the Monteagles and the 
slanderous world, and, in spite of Lady AnnabePs ill- 
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concealed dissatisfactioii, favoured hßt with au ezaet 
and circumjstantial account of everything that had bap- 
peaed — how it happened, when it happened, and wliace 
U happened; eoneLuding hj a deolaration that Cadorw 
was the best fellow that ever lived; the most wifor- 
tunata, and tbe most ill-used; and that, if he weve io 
be hunted down fox an affair like this, over which he 
had no conirol, there was not a man in London who 
eould be safe for ten minutes. All th^t George «ffected 
by his zeal, was to convince Lady Annabel lUiftt im 
Cousin had entirely corrupted him; she looked npon her 
former favonrite as another viotim.; bat Veuetia li^tened 
in silence., and not withont solace, 

Two or three days after the not at the Honse of 
Lords, Gaptain Cadorcis burst into his cousin's ro^wn 
with a triumphant countenance. ''WeU, Plantagenet !^* 
he exclaimed, '^I have done it; I have seen her alone, 
and I have put you as right as possible. Nothing can 
be better." 

"Teil me, my dear fellow," said Lord Cadurcis, 
eagerly. 

"Well, you know, I have called half-a-dozen timea," 
said George, "but either Lady Annabel was there, or 
they were not at home, or sometbing always ocoonred 
to prevent any private communication. But I met her 
to-day with her aunt; I joined tbem immediately, and 
kept with tbem the whole moming. I am sorry to say 
she, I mean Yenetia, is devilish Ul; she is, mdeed. 
Howeyer, her aamt now is quite on your sid^, amd yery 
kind, I ean teil you ihsitt I put h&t laght^t £rst, aoid 
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she haa fought our batüe bravely. Well, Üiey stopped 
to call somewhere, and Yenetia was so unweÜ that she 
wonld not get out, and I was left alone in the caniage 
with her. Time was precious, and I opened at once. 
I told her how wretched you were, and that the only 
thing that made you miserable was abont her, becanse 
you were afiraid she would think yon so profligate, and 
all that I went through it all; told her the exact 
tmth, which, indeed, she had before heard; bat now I 
assured her, on my honour, that it was exactly what 
happened; and she said she did not doubt it, and could 
not, from some conversation which you had together the 
day we were all at Biimpton Court, and that she feit 
that nothing could haye been premeditated, and fully 
beliered that everything had oecurred as I said; and, 
however she deplored it, she feit the same for you as 
ever, and prayed for your happiness. Then she told 
me what miseiy the danger of Lord Monteagle had oc- 
casioned her; that she thought his death must haye 
been the forerunner of her own; but the moment he was 
declared out of danger seemed the happiest hour of her 
lifo. I told her you were going to leave England, and 
asked her whether she had any message for you; and 
she said, *TeIl him he is the same to me that he has 
always been.' So, when her aunt retumed, I jumped 
out and ran on to you at once." 

"You are the best fellow that ever lived, George," 
said Lord Cadurcis; ^^and now the world may go to 
the devUl" 

This message &om Yenetia acted upon Lord Ca- 

Venetia, IL 8 
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durcis like a charm. It cleared his mind. He sliat 
himself up in his house for a week, and wrote a &re- 
well to England, perhaps the most masterlj eflasion of 
his powert spirit It abounded in passages of over- 
whelming passion, and almost Satanic sarcasm. Its 
composition entirely relieved his long-brooding brain. 
It contained, moreover, a veiled address to Venetia, — 
delicate, tender, and irresistibly affecting. He appended 
also to the publication, the verses he had previonsly 
addressed to her. 

This Yolume, which was purchased with an aTidity 
exceeding even the eagemess with which his former 
productions had been received, exercised extraordinaiy 
influence on public opinion. It enlisted the feelings of 
the nation on his side in a struggle with a coterie. It 
was suddenly discovered that Lord Cadurcis was the 
most injured of mortals, and far more interesting than 
ever. The address to the imknown object of his ado- 
ration, and the verses to Venetia, mystified everybody» 
Lady Monteagle was universally abused, and all sym- 
pathised with the long-treasured and baffled affection of 
the unhappy poet Cadorcis, however, was not to be 
conciliated. He left his native shores in a blaze of 
glory, but with the accents of scom still quivering on 
his lip. 
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BOOK V. 



CHAPTEK I. 

The still waters of the broad and winding lake re- 
fieeted the lustre of the cloudless sky. The genile de- 
clinations of the greea hills that immediately bordered 
the lake, with an undulating margin that now retired 
into bays of the most pictoresque form, now jutted 
forth into woody promontories, and then opened into 
Valleys of sequestered beauty, which the eye delighted 
to pnrstie, were studded with white villas, and cottages 
Bcarcely less gracefnl, and occasionally with yillages,^ 
and even towns; here and there rose a solitary chapel; 
and, scarcely less conspicuous, the black spire of some 
cypress strikingly contrasting with the fair buildings or 
the radiant foliage that in general surrounded them. A 
rampart of azure mountains raised their huge forma 
behind the nearer hills; and occasionally peering over 
these, like spectres on some brilliant festival, were the 
ghastly visages of the Alpine glaciers. 

It was within an hour of sunset, and the long 
shadows had fallen upon thq waters -, a broad boat, with 
a yariegated awning, rowed by two men, approached 
the Steps of a marble terrace. The moment they had 

8*' 
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reached their point of destination, and had fastened the 
boat to its moorings, the men landed their oars, and 
immediatelj commenced singing a simple yet touching 
melodj, wherewith it was their custom to apprise their 
employers of their arrival. 

"Will they come forth this evening, thiixk yon, 
Yittorio?" said one boatman to the other. 

"By our holy mother! I hope so," replied bis com- 
rade, ^^for this light air that is now rising will de the 
young Signora more good than fifty doctors." 

"They are good people," said Yittorio. "It gives 
me more pleasure to row them than any persona who 
ever hired us." 

"Ay, ayl" said bis comrade, '^it was a lucky day 
when we first pnt an oar in the lake for them, hereties 
though they be." 

"But Äey may be converted yet," said bis com- 
.panion; "for, as I was saying to Father Francisco last 
night, if the yonng Signora dies, it is a sad tbing to 
ihink what will become of her." 

"And what said the good Father?" 

"He shook bis head," said Yittorio. 

"When Father Francisco shakes bis head, he means 
a great deal," said bis companion. 

At this moment a servant appeared on the terrace, 
to say the ladies were at band; and very sbortly after- 
wards Lady Annabel Herbert, with her daughter lean» 
ing on her arm, descended the steps, and entered the 
boat. The conntenances of the boatmen brightened 
when they saw them, and they both mada fteir in- 
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quiries a&ex übe health of Yenetia wiih tendemess and 
feeling. 

"Bideed, my good friends," said Venetia, "I think 
70a are right, and the lake will eure me after alL^' 

"The blessing of the lake be upon you, Signora,^' 
said the beatmen, crossing themselves. 

Just as they were movinig off, came ninning Mis- 
tress Pauncefort, quite breathleas. "Miss Herbert's für 
cloak, my lady; you told me to remember, my lady, 
and I cannot think how I forgot it. But I really have 
been so very hot all day, that such a thing as fürs 
never entered my head. And for my part, until I tra- 
Telled, I always thought fürs were only wom in Bnssia. 
Bat live and leam, as I say.'' 

They were now fairly floating on the calm, clear 
waters, and the rising breeze was as grateful to Yenetia 
as the beatmen had imagined. 

A retum of those Symptoms which had before so 
disqnieted Lady Annabel for her daughter, and which 
were formerly the cause of their residence at Wey- 
mouth, had induced her, in compliance with the advice 
of her physicians, to visit Italy,^ but the fatigue of 
travel had exhausted the energies of Yenetia — for in 
those days the Alps were not passed ia luxürious tra- 
yelling caxriages — on the very threshold of the pro- 
mised land; and Lady Annabel had been prevailed 
npon to take a villa on the Lage Magrere, where 
Yenetia had passed two months, still suffering indeed 
from great debility, but not without advantage. 

There are few spots more favoured bynatore tkaa 
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the Italian lakes and their vicinity, combming, as ih'ey 
do, sublime features of mountain scenery with all the 
softer beauties and the varied luxuriance of the plain. 
As the süll, bright lake is to the rashing and troubled 
cataract, is Italy to Switzerland and Savoy. Emerging 
from the chaotic ravines and the wild gorges of the 
Alps, the happy land breaks upon us like a beautifnl 
Vision. We revel in the sunny light, after the unearthlj 
glare of etemal Bnow. Our sight seems renovated as 
we throw our eager glance over those golden plaihs, 
clothed with such picturesque trees, sparkling with such 
graceftd villages, watered by such noble rivers, and 
crowned with such magnificent cities; and all bathed 
and beaming in an atmosphere so sofk and radiantl 
Every isolated object charms us with its beautiM no- 
velty: for the first time we gaze on palaces; the garden, 
the terrace, and the statue, recall our dreams beneath 
a colder sky; änd we tum from these to catch the 
hallowed form of some cupola'd convent, crowning the 
gentle elevation of some green hill, and flanked by the 
cypress or the pine. 

The influence of all these delightftil objects and of 
this benign atmosphere on the frame and mind of Ve- 
nera had' been considerable. After the excitement of 
the last year of her life, and the harassing and agi«* 
tating scenes with which it closed, she found a fine 
solace in this fair land and this soft sky, which the sad 
perhaps can alone experience. Its repose alone afforded 
a consolatory contrast to the turbulent pleasore of the 
gzeat World. She looked back upon those glittenng 
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and noisyscenes with an aversiön which was only mor 
dified by her self-congratulation at her escape itom 
their exhansting and contaminating sphere. Here she 
recnrred, bnt with all the advantages of a change of 
scene, and a scene so rieh in novel and interesting 
asBOciations, to the calm tenor of those days, when not 
a thought ever seemed to escape from Cherbnry sxtd: 
its spell-bonnd seclusion. Her books, her drawings^ 
her easel, and her harp, were now again her chief pur- 
snits; pnrsuits, however, influenced by the genius of 
the land in which she lived, and therefore invested 
with a noyel interest; for the literatiire and the history 
of the country naturally attracted her attention; and its 
fair aspects and sweet sounds, alike inspired her pencil 
and her voice. She had, in the socieiy of her mother, 
indeed, the advantage of commumng with a mind not 
less refined and cultivated than her own. Lady Annabel 
was a companion whose conversation, from reading and 
reflection, was eminenüy suggestive; and their hours, 
though they lived in solitude, never hung heavy. They 
were always employed, and always cheer^Ll. But 
Yenetia was not more than cheerfiil. Still very young, 
and gifted with an imaginative and therefore sanguine 
mind", thecourseofcircumstances, however, hadchecked 
her native spirit, and shaded a brow which, at her time 
of lifo and with her temperament, should have been 
rather fanciful than pensive. If Venetia, supported by 
the disciplined energies of a strong mind, had schooled 
herseif into not looking back to the past with grief, her 
future was certainly not tinged with the Iris pencil of 
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Hope. It seemed to her tbat it was her faie thai life 
shonld bring her no happier hours than those she now 
enjoyed. Thej did not amount to exquisite bliss. That 
was a eonvictiou which, by no process of reflection, 
however ingenions, could she delude herseif to credit 
Venetia stmggled to taJce refoge in content, a mood of 
mind perhaps lese natural than it should be to one so 
young, so gifted, and so fair! 

Their yilla was snrrounded by a garden in the cm:* 
nate and artificial style of the conntry. A marble tar- 
raee overlooked the lake, crowned with many a statoe 
and vase that held the aloe. The laorel and the cactus^ 
the cypress and the pine, fiUed the air with their 
fragrance, or charmed the eye with their rarity and 
beauty: the walks were festooned with the yine, and 
they conld raise their hands and plack the glowing 
fruit which screened them from the beam by which it 
was ripened. In this enchanted domain Venetia migbt 
be often seen — a form even fairer than the sculptured 
nymphs among which she glided — catching the genüe 
breeze that played upon the surface of the lake, or 
watching the white sail that glittered in the sun as it 
floated over its purple bosom. 

Yet this beautiful retreat Venetia was soon to qxnt, 
and she thought of her departure with a sigh. Her 
mother had been wamed to avoid the neigbourhood of 
the mountains in the winter, and the autunm was ap- 
proaching its close. If Venetia could endure the pas- 
sage of the Apennines, it was the Intention of Lady 
Annabel to pass the winter on the coast of the Medi« 
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tanraneaa; otherwise to settle in one of the Lombard 
cities. At all eyen^, in tbe course of a few weeks they 
were to qtiit their villa on the lake. 

CHAPTER n. 

A FEW days after th|s excursion on the lake, Lady 
Annabel and her dau^ter were both surprised and 
pleased with a visit from a friend wbose appearance 
was certainly unexpected; tbis was Gaptain Cadnrcis. 
On bis way from Switzerland to Sicily, be bad beard 
of tbeir residence in tbe neigbbonrbood, and bad crossed 
oyer from Arona to visit tbem. 

Tbe name of Gadorcis was still dear' to Venetia, 
and George bad displayed sucb gallantry and devotion 
in all bis consin^s troubles, tbat sbe was personally at- 
tacbed to bim; be bad always been a favourite of ber 
motber; bis arrival, tberefore, was welcomed by eacb 
of tbe ladies witb great cordiality. He accepted tbe 
bospitality wbieb Lady Annabel offered bim, and re- 
mained witb tbem a week, a period wbicb tbey spent 
in visiting tbe most beantiful and interesting Spots of 
tbe lake, witb wbicb tbey were already snfficiently fa- 
miliär to allow tbem to prove goides as able as tbey 
were agreeable. Tbese excursions contributed to tbe 
pleasure and bappiness of tbe wbole party. Tbere was 
about Captain Cadnrcis a natural cbeerfulness' wbicb 
animated every one in bis society; a gay simplicity, 
difficnlt to define, but cbarming, and wbicb, witbont 
effort, often prodnced deeper impressions tban more 
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brilliant and subtle qualities. Left alone in the world, 
and without a Single advantage save those that natare 
bad conferred upon him, it had often been remarked, 
that in whatever circle he moved George Cadnrcis al- 
way« became the favourite and everywhere niade friends. 
His sweet and engaging temper had perhaps as mnch 
oontributed to his professional success as his distingoisfaed 
gallantry and skill. Other officers, no doubt, were as 
brave and able as Captain Cadurcis, bnt his Commanders 
always signallod him ont for favourable notice: and 
Strange to say, his success, instead of exciting envy 
and ill-will, pleased even his less fortunate competitors. 
However hard another might feel his own lot, it was 
soothed by the reflection that George Cadurcis was at 
least more fortunate. His popularity, however, was 
not confined to his profession. His cousin's noble goar- 
dian, whom George had never seen until he ventored 
to call upon his lordship on his retum to England, now 
looked Aipon him almost as a son, and omitted no op- 
portunity of advancing his interests in the world. Of 
all the members of the House of Commons he w^ per- 
haps the only one that everybody praised, and his suc- 
cess in the world of fashion had been as remarkable as 
in his profession. These great revolutions in his life 
and future prospects had, however, not produced the 
slightest change in his mind and manners; and this was 
perhaps the secret spell of his prosperity. Though we 
are most of us the creatures of afißectation, simplicity 
has a great charm, especially when attended, as in the 
present instance, with many agreeable and some noble 
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quälities. In spite of tbe rough fortunes of his youth, 
liie breeding of Captain Cadurcis was high; the recol- 
lection of the race to* whi<;h he belonged had never 
been forgotten by him. He was proud of his family. 
He Itad one of those light hearts, too, which enable 
tbeir possessors to acquire accomplishments with faci- 
lity^ he had a sweet voice, a qnick ear, a rapid eye. 
He acquired a language, as some men leam an air. 
Then his temper was imperturbable, and although the 
most obliging. and kindest-hearted creature that ever 
lived, there was a native dignity about him which pre- 
vented bis good nature firom being abused. No sense 
of interest either could ever induce him to act contrary 
to the dictates of his judgment and his heari At the 
rißk of offending bis patron, George sided with his 
cousin, although he had deeply ofiended his guardian, 
and although the whole world was against him. In- 
deed, the strong affection that Lord Cadurcis instantly 
entertained for Greorge is not the least remarkable in- 
stance of the singular, though silent, influence that 
Captain Cadurcis everywhere acquired. ^ Lord Cadurcis 
had fixed upon him for his fiiend from the first moment 
of tbeir acquaintance , and though apparently there 
could not be two characters more dissimilar, there were 
at bottom some striking points of sympathy and some 
strong bonds of union, in the generosity and courage 
that distinguished both, and in the mutual blood that 
fiUed their veins. 

There seemed to be a tacit understanding between 
the several members of our party that the name of 
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Lord Cadurcis was not to be mentioned. Lady An« 
nabel made no inquiry a^er him; Venetia was nnwilling 
to liazard a question which would annoy lier mother, 
and of which the answer could, not bring her much 
satisfaction; and Captain Cadurcis did n6t thii& fit 
himself to originate any conversation on the sabject 
Nevertheless ) Venetia could not help sometimes fancj- 
ing, wben her eyes met bis, tbat tbeir mutual thougbts 
were the same, and both dwelling on one wbo was 
absent, and of wbom her companion would willingly 
bave conversed. To confess the trutb, indeed, Geoi^e 
Cadurcis was on bis way to join bis cousin, wbo bad 
crossed over from Spain to Barbary, and joumejed 
along tbe African coast from Tangiers to Tripoli, 
Tbeir point of reunion was to be Sicilj or Malta. 
Hearing of the residence of tbe Herberts on tbe lake, 
be thought it would be but kind to Plantagenet to visit 
them; and perbaps to bear to him some message from 
Venetia. There was notbing, indeed, on wbicb Cap- 
tain Cadurcis was more intent than to effect the union 
between bis cousin and Miss Herbert He was deeply 
impressed with the sincerity of Plantagenef s passion, 
and he bimself entertained for ,the lady ibe greatest 
affection and admiration. He thought she was the onlj 
person wbom he bad ever knowQ, wbo was re^ally 
worthy to be bis cousin^s bride. And, independent of 
her personal charms and tmdoubted talents, she bad 
displayed during the outcry against Lord Cadurcis, so 
much good sense, such a fine spirit, and such modest 
yet sincere affection for the yictim, that George Ca« 
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duicis had almost lost hiB own heart to her, when he 
was endeavoormg to induce her not ntterly to reject 
that of another; and it became one of the dreams of 
his life, that in a litüe time, when all, as ^e fondly 
anücipated, had ended as it should, and as he wished 
it, he shonld be able to find an oceasional home at 
Cadnrcis Äbbey, and enjoy the chaäming society of 
one whom he had already taught himself to consider 
as a sister- 

"And to-night you must indeed go?" said Venetia, 
as they were Walking together on the terrace. It was 
the only time that they had been alone together dnring 
his Visit 

"I mnst Start from Arona at daybreak," replied 
Geoi^e; "and I must travel quickly; for in less than 
a month I must be in Sicily." 

"Sicilyl Why are you going to Sicily?" 

Captain Cadurcis smiled. "I am going to join a 
Mend of purs," hö answered. 

"Plantagenet?" she said. 

Captain Cadurcis nodded assent 

"Poor Plantagenet!" said Venetia. 
^ "His name has been on my lips several times," 
said George, 

"I am Bure of that," said Venetia. "Is he well?" 

"He writes to me in fair spirits," said Captain Ca- 
durcis. "He has been travelling in Spain, aiid now he 
is somewhere in Africa; we are to meet in Sicily or 
Malta. I think travel has greatly benefited him. He 
seems delighted with his glimpse of Oriental manners; 



nud 1 iihottld aotu^y be rnupiisad if lie 
»Uotali QU to OouMtMitiaople.'' 

^4 woudar if he will erer retam to BnglsBd^^ aaii 
Veuetia thoughtfuUy. 

^^There i^ only oue event that wonld indxu» InnL,* 
Said Captaiu Cadiu^cis. And Üien after a paaae Ik 
added, "You will not ask me what it is?" 

**I wish he were in £agland, and wea-e happj^ 
Said Veneria. 

"It is in your powej» to effect both resulte,^ saaA 
her compauion. 

" Xt is uselesB to recur to that subject,'^ said YeneäaL 
"Plantagenet knows niy feelings towards him, but ftfe 
bas foi'bidden our destiuies to be combined."' 

"Then he will never retum to England, and iievcr 
be happy. Ah! Venetia, what shall I teil him wiben 
we meet? What message am I to bear him from yon?^ 

"Those regards which he ever possessed, and has 
never forfeited/* said Yenetia. 

"Poor Cadurcis!** said bis cousin, shakinghis head, 
^^ if any man ever had reafion to be miserable, it is he.'^ 

"We are none of us very happy, I think," said 
Veneria mournfuUy. "I am sure when I look back to 
the last few years of my life it seems to me that there 
is some curse hanging oyer our families. I cannot pe- 
netrate it; it baffles me.'* 

"I am sure," said Captain Cadurcis with great ani- 
mation: "nay, I would pledge my existence cheerfully 
on the venture, that if Lady Annabel would only re- 
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lent towards CadorcTs, we should all be the happiest 
people in the world." 

"Heigho!" said Venetia. "There are other cares 
in our house besides our unfortunate acquaintance with 
your cousin. We were the last people in the world 
witb whom he should ever have become connected." 

'^And yet it was an intimacy that commenced 
anspicionsly," said her friend, "lam sure I havesat with 
Cadnrcis, and listened to him by the honr, while he 
has told me of all the happy days at Cherbnry wben 
yoa were both children; the only happy days, accord- 
ing to him, that he ever knew." 

"Yes! they were happy days," said Venetia. 

^'And what connection could have offered a more 
rational basis for felicity than yonr umon?" he con- 
tinned. "Whatever the world may think, I, who know 
Cadnrcis to the very bottqpa of bis heart, feel assnred 
that you never woidd have repented for an instant be- 
coming the sharer of bis life; yonr families were of 
eqnal rank, yonr estates joined, he feit for your mother 
the affection of a son. There seemed every element 
that could have contributed to earthly bliss. As for 
bis late career, you who know all have already, have 
always indeed, viewed it with charity. Placed in bis 
Position, who could have acted otherwise? I know 
very well that bis genius, which might recommend him 
to another woman, is viewed by your mother with more 
than apprehension. It is true that a man of bis ex* 
quisite sensibility requires sympathies as refined to 
command bis nature. It is no common mind that could 
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maintaLa its hold over Cndorcis, and bis spiiit could 
not jield bat to rare and transcendent qualitiea He 
fonnd them, Yenetia, he found them in her whom he 
had known longest and most intimately, and loved 
from his boyhood. Talk of constancy, indeedl who 
has been so constant as my consin? No, Veneti», yon 
may think fit to bow to the feelings of your mother, 
and it wonld be impertinence in me to doubt for an 
instant the propriety of yonr conduct: I do not doubt 
it; I admire it; I admire you, and everything yon bare 
done; none can yiew yonr behavionr throug^out all 
these painfal transactions with more admiration, I might 
even say with more reverence, than myself; but, Ve- 
netia, you never can persuade me, you have aever atr 
tempted to persuade me, that you yourself are in- 
credulous of the strength and permanency of my cöuain's 
love." 

^'Ah! Gleorge, you are our friend!" said Yenetia, a 
tear stealing down her cheek. "But, indeed, we must 
not talk of these things. As for myself, I think not of 
happiness. I am certain I am not bom to be happy. 
I wish only to live calmly; contentedly, I would say; 
but that, perhaps, is too much. My feelings have been 
so harrowed, my mind so harassed, during these last 
few years, and so many cauaes of pain and miaery 
seem ever hovering round my existence, that I do as- 
sure you, my dear iriend, I have grown cid befox:e my 
time. Ah! you may smile, George, but my heart is 
heavy; it is indeed." 

^^I wish I could lighten it," said Captain Cadurois. 
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"I fear I am somewliat selfisH in wishing you to many 
my Cousin, for then you know I should have a per- 
manent and authentic claim to your regard. But no 
one, at least I think so, can feel more deeply in- 
terested in your welfare than I do. I never knew any 
one like you, and I always teil Cadurcis so, and Üiat 
I think makes him worse, but I cannot help it*' 

Venetia could not refrain from smiling at the sim- 
plicity of this confession. 

"Well," continued her companion, "everything, after 
all, is for the best You and Plantagenet are both very 
young; I live in hopes that I shall yet see you Lady 
Cadurcis." 

Venetia shook her head, but was not sorry that 
their somewhat melancholy conversation should end in 
a livelier vein. So they entered the villa. 

The hour of parting was painful; and the natural 
gaiety of Captain Cadurcis deserted him. He had be- 
come greatly attached to the Herberts. Without any 
female relatives of his own , their former intimacy and 
probable connection with his cousin had taught him to 
look upon them in some degi-ee in the light of kindred. 
He had originally indeed become acquainted with them 
in all the blaze of London society, not very calculated 
to bnng out the softer tints and more subdued tones 
of our character, but even then the dignified grace of 
Lady Annabel and the radiant beauty of Venetia, had 
captivated him, and he had cultivated their society 
with assiduity and extreme pleasure. The grand crisis 
of his cousin's fortunes had enabled him to become in* 

Venetia. U. 9 
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timate wiäx the more secret and serious . qualities of 
Yenetia, and &om Üiat moment he had taken the deepest 
interest in everything connected with her. His happy 
and nnexpected meeting m Italy had completed the 
spell; and now that he was about to leave them, un- 
certain even if they should ever meet again, his soft 
heart trembled, and he conld scarcelj refrain &om 
tears as he pressed their hands, and bade them his 
sincere adiens. 

The moon had risen ere he entered his boat, and 
flung a rippling line of glittering light on the bosom 
of the lake. The sky was without a clond, save a few 
thin fleecy vapours that hovered over the azure brow 
of a distant mountain. The shores of the lake were 
sufiused with the serene effulgence, and every object 
was so distinct, that the eye was pained by the lights 
of the yillages, that every mstant became more 
numerons and vivid. The bell of a small chapel on 
the opposite shore, and the distant chant of some fisher- 
men still working at their nets, were the only sonnds 
that broke the silence which they did not distnrb. Ke- 
clined in his boat, George Gadurcis watched the vanish- 
ing YÜla of the Herberts, until the light in the principal 
Chamber was the only sign that assured him of its site. 
That Chamber held Venetia; the unhappy Yenetia! He 
covered his face with his band when even the light of 
her Chamber vanished, and, füll of thoughts tender and 
disconsolate, he at length arrived at Arona. 
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CHAPTEE m. 

PuBBVANT to their plana, the Herberts left the Lago 
Maggiore towards the end of October, and proceeded 
hj gentle joumeys to the Apennines. Before they 
crossed this bairier, thej were to rest awhile in one of 
the Lombard cities; and now they were on the point 
of reaching Arquä, which Venetia had expressed a 
strong desire to visit. 

At the latter part of the last Century, the race of 
tonrists, the offspring of a long peace, and the rapid 
foTtanes made during the war, did not exist Tra* 
velling was then confined to the aristocxacy, and though 
the English, when opportanity offered, have ever been 
a restless people, the gentle bosom of the Euganean 
Hills was then rarely disturbed amid its green and se- 
questered Valleys. 

There is not perhaps in all the Italian region, fertile 
as it is in interesting associations and picturesque beauty, 
a spot that tradition and natnre have so completely 
oombined to hallo w, as the last residence of Petrarch. 
It seems, indeed, to haye been formed for the retire- 
ment of a pensive and poetie spirit. It recedes from the 
World by a succession of delicate acclivities clothed with 
vineyards and orchards, nnül, winding within these 
hills, the monntain hamlet is at length discoyered, en- 
closed by two ridges that slope towards each other, 
and seem to shut out all the passions of a troubled 
race. The houses are scattered at intervals on the 

9* 
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Bteep sides of tbese stunmits, and on a little knoll is 
the mansion of Üie poet, built by bimself, and com- 
manding a rieh and extensive view, tbat ends only 
with the shores of the Adriatic sea. His tomb, a aar- 
cophagus of red marble, snpported by pillars, doubtless 
familiär to the reader, is at band; and placed on an 
elevated site, gives a solemn impression to a scene, 
of wbich the character would otherwise be serenely 
oheerftil. 

Our travellers were snrprised to find that the 
honse of the poet was inhabited hy a very different 
tenant from the mstic occupier they had anticipated. 
They heard that a German gentleman had within the 
last year fixed npon it as the residence of bimself and 
bis wifb. The peasants were profuse in their panegyrics 
of this visitor, whose arrival had proved quite an era 
in the bistory of their village. According to them, a 
kinder and more charitable gentleman never breathed; 
his wbole life was spent in sttidying and contributing 
to the happiness of those around bim. The sick, the 
sorrowful, and the needy, were ever sure of Unding a 
friend in bim, and merit a generous patron. From bim 
came portions to the portionless; no village maiden 
need despair of being tinited to her betrothed, while 
he could assist her; and at bis own cost he had sent to 
the academy of Bologna, a youth wbom his father 
would have made a cowberd, but wbom nature pre- 
disposed to be a painter. The inbabitants believed 
this benevolent and generous person was a physieian, 
for he attendedihe sick, prescribed for their compläints, 
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and had once evea performed an Operation with great 
success. It seemed, that since Petrarcb no one had ever 
been so populär at Arqu^ as this kind German. Lady 
Annabel and Yenetia were interested with the animated 
narratives of the ever-active beneficence of this good 
man, and Lady Annabel especially regretted that bis 
absence depriyed her of the gratification of becoming 
acquainted with a character so rare and so invaluable. 
In the meantime, they availed themselves of the offer 
of his servants to view the house of Petrarch , for their 
master had left Orders, that his absence should never 
deprive a pilgrim £rom paying his homage to the shrine 
of genios: 

The house, consisting of two floors, had recently 
been repaired by the present occupier. It was simply 
fiimished. The ground floor was allotted to the ser- 
vants. The Upper story contained five rooms, three 
of which were of good size, and two closets. In one 
of these were the traditionary chair and table of Pe- 
trarch, and here, according to their guides, the master 
of the house passed a great portion of his time in 
study, to which, by their account, he seemed devoted. 
The adjoining Chamber was his library; its Windows 
opened on a balcony looking on two lofty and conical 
hüls, one topped with a convent, while the valley opened 
on the side and spread into a calm and very pleasant 
view. Of the other apartments, one served as a saloon, 
but there was nothing in it remarkable, except an ad- 
mirably painted portrait of a beautiful woman, which 
the servant informed them was their mistress. 
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**But that Burely is not a G^nnan physiognomy?" 
said Lady Annabel. 

'*Tlie mistress is an Italian,*' replied the servant 

"She is very handsome, of whatever nation slie 
may be," replied Lady Annabel. 

^^Ohl how I should have liked to bave met theee 
happy people, mamma/' said Venetia, "for happy Üiey 
surely must be." 

"They seem to be good people," said Lady Anna- 
bel. "It really lightened my heart to hear of all this 
gentleman^s kind deeds." 

* *^Ah! if the Signora only knew the master," said 
their guide, "she would indeed know a good man." 

They descended to the garden, which certainly was 
not like the garden of their villa; it had been but 
lately a wildemess of laureis, bnt there were evidences 
that the eye and band of taste were commencing its 
restoration with effect 

'^The master did this," said their guido. ^^He wiU 
allow no one to work in the garden but himself. It is 
a week since he went to Bologna, to see onr Paulo. 
He gained a prize at the academy, and bis father 
begged the master to be present when it was confeired 
on bim-, he said it would do bis son so much goodi 
So the master went, though it is the only time he Las 
quitte^ Qua since he came to reside here." 

"And how long has he resided here?" inquired 
Venetia. 

^^'Tis the second autumn," said the guide, ^'and he 
came in the spring. If the Signora would only wait, 
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we expect the master home to-night or to-morrow, and 
he woTild be glad to see her." 

"We cannot wait, my friend," said Lady Annabel, 
rewarding the guide-, "but you will thank your master 
in onr names, for the kindness we have experienced. 
You are all happy in such a friend." 

"I must write my name in Petrarch's house," said 
Venetia. "Adieu! happy Arquä! Adieu! happy dwellers 
in this happy valley!" 

CHAPTEE IV. 

Just as Lady Annabel and her daughter arrived at 
Bovigo, one of those sudden and violent storms that 
oceasionally occur at the tennination of an Italian 
autumn raged with irresistible fury. The wind roared 
with a noise that overpowered the thunder; then came 
a rattling shower of hail, with stones as big as pigeons' 
eggs, succeeded by rain, not in showers, but literally in 
cataracts. The only thing to which a tempest of rain 
in Italy can be compared, is the bursting of a watei> 
spout. Venetia could scarcely believe that this could 
be the same day of which the golden morning had 
found her among the sunny hills of Arquä. This un- 
expected yicissitude induced Lady Annabel to alter 
her plans, and she resolved to rest at ßovigo, where 
she was glad to find that they could be sheltered in a 
commodious inn. 

The building had originally been a palace, and in its 
halls and galleries, and the vast octagonal vestibule on 
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which the principal apartments opened, it retained 
msLDj noble indications of the purposes to which it was 
formerly destined. At present, a lazy innkeeper who 
did notbing; liis bustling wife, who seemed equally at 
home in the saloon, ihe kitchen, and even the stable; 
and a solitary waiter, were the only inmates, except 
the Herberts, and a travelling party, who had arrived 
shortly after them, and who, like them, had been 
driven by stress of weather to seek rei^ge at a place 
where otherwise they had not intended to remain. 

A blazing fire of pine wood soon gave cheerfuLness 
to the vaBt and somewhat desolate apartment into 
which oor friends had been ushered; their sleeping- 
room was adjoining, but separated. In spite of the 
lamentations of Pauncefort, who had been drenched to 
the skin, and who required much more waiting upon 
than her mistress, Lady Annabel and Venetia at length 
produced some degree of comfort They drew the 
table near the fire; they ensconced themselves behind 
an old screen; and, producing their books and work 
notwithstanding the tempest they contrived to domes- 
ticate themselves at Bovigo. 

"I cannot help thinking of Arquä and its happy 
tenants, mamma," said Yenetia. 

"And yet perhaps they may have their secret 
sorrows," said Lady Annabel. "I know not why, I 
always associate seclusion with unhappiness/' 

Venetia remembered Cherbury. Their life at 
Cherbury was like the life of the German at Arquä. A 
Chance visitor to Cherbury in their absence, viewing 
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ihe beautiful residence and the fair domain, and listen- 
ing to the tales which they well might hear of all her 
mother^s grace and goodness, might perhaps too envy 
its happy oeeupiers. But were they happy? Had they 
no secret sorrows? Was their seclusion associated with 
nnhappiness? These were reflectiopB that made Yenetia 
grave ; but she opened her Journal, and, describing the 
adventures and feelings of the moming, she dissipated 
some moumful reminiscences. 

The storm still raged, Yenetia had quitted the 
saloon in which her mother and herseif had been sit-. 
ting, and had repaired to the adjoining Chamber to 
fetch a book. The door of this room opened, as all 
the other entrances of the different apartments, on to 
the octagonal vestibule. Just as she was quitting the 
room, and about to retum to her mother, the door of 
the opposite chamber opened, and there came forward 
a gentleman in a Yenetian dress of black velvet. His 
stature was considerably above the middle height, 
though his. figure, which was remarkably slender, was 
bowed — not by years certainly, for his countenance, 
though singularly emaciated, still retained traces of 
youth. His hair, which he wore very long, descended 
over his Shoulders, and must originally have been of a 
light golden colour, but now was severely touched with 
grey. His countenance wias very pallid, so colourless 
indeed that its aspeet was almost unearthly; but his 
large blue eyes, that were deeply set in his majestic 
brow, still gHttered with fire, and their expression alone 
gave life to a visage, which, though beautiful in its 
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oniline, from its faded and attenuated cHaracter seemed 
rather the countenance of a corpse than of a breathing 
being. 

The glance of tbe stranger cangbt that of Yenetia, 
and fleemed to fascinate her. She suddenly beeame 
motionless; wildly she stared at the stranger, who, in 
hifl turn, seemed arrested in bis progress, and stood 
still as a statue, with bis ejes fixed witb absorbing 
interest on the beautiful apparition before bim. An 
expression of perplexity and pain flitted over the 
amazed features of Yenetia; and then it seemed that, 
by sorae almost supematural efiPort, confasion amonnt- 
ing to stupefaction suddenly brightened and expanded 
into keen and overwhelming intelligence. Exelaiming 
in a frenzied tone, "My father!" Yenetia sprang 
forward, and feil senseless on the stranger's breast 

Such, after so much mystery, so many aspirations, 
so much anxiety, and so much sufPering, such was the 
first meeting of Yenetia Herbert with her father! 

Marmion Herbert, himself trembling and speechless, 
bore the apparently lifeless Yenetia into bis apartment 
Not permitting her for a moment to quit bis embrace, 
he seated himself, and gazed silently on the inanimate 
and unknown form he held so strangely within bis 
arms. Those lips, now closed as if in death, had 
uttered bowever one word which thrilled to his beart, 
and still echoed, like a supematural annunciation, within 
his ear. He examined with an eye of agitated scrutiny 
the fair features no longer sensible of his presence. He 
gazed upon that transparent brow, as if he would read 
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some secret in its pellucid Teins; and touched those 
long locks of golden hair, with a trembling finger, that 
fieemed to be wildly seeking for some vague and mirar 
Colons proof of inexpressible identity. The fair crea- 
tnxe had called him ^^Father." His dreaming reveries 
liad never pictured a being half so beantiful! She 
called him "Father!" The word had touched his 
brain, as lightning cuts a tree. He looked around him 
'with a distracted air, then gazed on the tranced form 
be held with a glance which would have penetrated 
her sonl, and murmnred nnconsciously the wild word 
she had nttered. She called him ^^Fadier!'' He dared 
not think who she might be. His thonghts were 
wandering in a distant land; yisions of another life, 
another conntiy, rose before him, troubled and obscure. 
Baffled aspirations, and hopes blighted in the bud, and 
the chmshed secrets of his lom existence, clnstered 
like clonds npon his perplexed, yet creative, brain. She 
called him "Father!" It was a word to make him 
mad. "Father!" This beaatifal being had called him 
"Father," and seemed to have expired, as it were, 
in the irresistible expression. His heart yeamed to 
her; he had met her embrace with an inexplicable 
sympathy; her devotion had seemed, as it were, her 
daty and his right Yet who was she? He was a 
father. It was a fact — a fact alike ftiU of solace and 
mortification — the conscionsness of w^ch never de- 
serted him. Bnt he was the father of an nnknown 
child — to him the child of his poetic dreams, rather 
ihan his reality. And now there came this radiant 
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creatüre, and called him ^'Fatherl" Was he awake, 
and in tbe harsh busy ^rorld; or was it the apparition 
of an overexcited Imagination, brooding too constantlj 
on one fond idea, on which he now gazed so fixedly? 
Was this some spirit? Would that she would speak 
again! Would that those sealed/lips would part and 
utter but one word — would but again call him "Father/' 
and he asked no morel 

"Father!" — to be called "Father" by one whom 
he could not name, by one over whom he mnsed in 
solitude, by one to whom he had poured forth all the 
passion of his desolate soul; to be called "Father" by 
this being was. the aspiring secret of his life. He had 
painted her to himself in his loneliness, he had conjored 
.up dreams of ineffable loyeliness, and inexpressible 
loye; he had led with her an imaginary life of thiilling 
tendemess; he had indulged in a delicious fancy of 
mutual interchange of the most exquisite offices of cur 
nature; and then, when he had sometimes looked 
around him, and found no daughter there, no beaming 
countenance of purity to greet him with its constant 
smile, and receive the quick and ceaseless tribute of 
his yigilant a£ection, the tears had stolen down his 
lately-excited features, all the consoling beauty of Ins 
yisions had vanished into air, he had feit the deep curse 
of his desolation, and had anathematised the cnnning 
brain that made his misery a thousand-fold keener 
by the mockery of its transporting illusions. 

And now there came this transcendent creatüre, 
with a form more glowing than all his dreams ^ a voice 
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tnore mnsical than a seraphic chorus, thongh it liad 
nttered but one thrilling word: there came this tran- 
Bcendent creature, beaming with grace, beauty, and 
love, and had fallen upon bis beart, and called bim 
"Patber!" 

Herbert looked up to beaven as if waiting for some 
fresli miracle to terminate tbe barrowing suspenso of 
his tortured mind; Herbert looked down upon bis 
mysterious companion^ tbe rose was gradually retuming 
to her cbeek, ber lips seemed to tremble witb reviving 
breatb. Tbere was only one word more stränge to bis 
ear tban tbat wbicb sbe bad uttered, but an irresistible 
impulse sent fortb tbe sound. 

'*Venetia!" be exclaimed. 

Tbe eyes of tbe maiden slowly opened; sbe stared 
around ber witb a vague glance of perplexity, not un- 
mingled witb pain; sbe looked up; sbe caugbt tbe rapt 
gaze of ber fatber, bending over ber witb fondness yet 
witb fear; bis lips moved, for a moment tbey refused 
to articidate, yet at lengtb tbey again uttered — "Ve- 
netia!" And tbe only response sbe made was to cling 
to bim witb nervous energy, and bide ber face in bis 
bosom. 

Herbert pressed ber to bis beart. Yet even now 
be hesitated to credit tbe incredible union. Again be 
called ber by ber name, but added witb rising confi- 
dence, "My Venetia!" 

"Your cbild, your cbild," sbe munnured. **Your 
own Venetia." 

He pressed bis lips to bers; be breatbed oyer ber 
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a lihonsand blessings; she feit bis tears trickimg oii 
her neck. 

At length Venetia looked up and siglied; ehe waa 
exbausted by the violence of ber emotion: her faiher 
relaxed bis grasp witb infinite tendemess, watcbing her 
witb delicate solicitude; sbe leaned ber arm npon bis 
sboulder witb downcast eyes. 

Herbert gently took ber disengaged band» and 
pressed it to bis lips. ^'I am as in a dream,'^ mnr- 
mured Venetia. 

"Tbe daugbter of my beart bas found ber sire," 
Said Herbert in an impassioned voioe. "Tbe fatber 
wbo bas long lived upon ber fancied Image; tbe fatber, 
I fear, sbe bas been bred np to bate.^' 

"Ob! no, no," said Venetia, speaking rapidly and 
witb a sligbt sbiver, ^'not bäte; it was a secret, bis 
name was never mentioned; it was unknown." 

"A secret! My existence a secret from my child, 
my beautifal, fond cbild!^' exclaimed Herbert in a tone 
even more desolate tban bitter. "Wby did tbey not let 
you at least bäte me!" 

"My fatber!" said Venetia, in a firmer voice, and 
witb retuming animation, yet gazing aronnd ber witb 
a still distracted air. "Am I witb my fatber? Tbe 
clÄids clear from my brain. I remember tbat we met 
Wbere was it? Was it at ArquÄ? In tbe garden? I 
am witb my fatber!" sbe continued in a rapid tone, and 
witb a wild smile. "Ob! let me look on bim!" and she 
tumed round, and gazed upon Herbert witb a Berions 
scrutiny. "Are you my fatber?" sbe continued, in a 
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etiU, small Toice. ^'Your hair has grown grey since 
last I saw you; it was golden then, like mine. I know 
you are my father," she added, after a pause, and in a 
tone almost of gaiety. "You cannot deceive me. I 
know your name. They did not teil it me; I found it 
out myself, but it made me very ill, very; and I do 
not think I have ever been quite well since. You are 
Mannion Herbert. My mother had a dog called Mar- 
mion, when I was a little girl, but I did not know I 
had a fatber tben." 

"Venetia!" exclaimed Herbert, with Streaming eyes, 
as be listened witb anguisb to tbese incoberent sen- 
tences. "My Venetia loves me!" 

"Obl sbe always loved you," replied Venetia; "al- 
ways, always. Before sbe knew ber fatber sbe loved 
bim. I dare say you tbink I do not love you, because 
I am not used to speak to a fatber. Everytbing must 
be leamt, you know," sbe said, witb a faint, sad smile; 
"and tben it was so sudden! I do not tbink my motber 
knows it yet. And after all, tbougb I found you out in 
a moment, still, I know not wby, I tbougbt it was a 
picture. But I read your verses, and I knew tbem by 
beart at once; but now my memory bas wom out, for 
I am ill, and everytbing bas gone cross witb me. And 
all because my fatber wrote me verses. 'Tis very 
Strange, is not it?" 

"Sweet lamb of my affections," exclaimed Herbert 
to bimself, "I fear me mucb tbis sudden meeting witb 
pne firom whose bosom you ougbt never to bave been 
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estranged, bas been for Hie moment too great a trial 
for tbis delicate brain." 

"I will not teil my motber," said Venetia; "she will 
be angry.*' 

** Your motber, darling, wbere is your mother?" said 
Herbert, looking, if possible, paler than be was wont 

^'Sbe was ät Arquä witb me, and on tbe lake for 
montbs, but wbere we are now, I cannot say. If I 
could only remember wbere we are now," sbe added 
witb earnestness, and witb a struggle to collect herseif, 
"I sbould know everytbing." 

"Tbis is Rovigo, my cbild, tbe inn of Rovigo. Tou 
are travelling witb your motber. Is it not so?" 

"Yes! and we came tbis moming, and it rained« 
Now I know everytbing," said Venetia, witb an ani- 
mated and even cbeerful air. 

"And we met in tbe vestibule, my sweet," continned 
Herbert, in a sootbing voice; "we came out of opposite 
cbambers, and you knew me; my Venetia knew me. 
Try to teil me, my darling," be added, in a tone of 
. coaxing fondness, "try to remember bow Venetia knew 
ber fatber." 

"He was so like bis picture at Cberbury," replied 
Venetia. 

"Cberbury!" exclaimed Herbert, witb a deep-drawn 
sigb. 

"Only your bair bas grown grey, dear fatber; but 
it 18 long, quite as long as in your picture." 

"Her dog called Marmionl" murmured Herbert to 
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himself, "and my portrait, too! You saw yaur father's 
Portrait, then, every day, love?" 

"Oh, noi" Said Venetia, shaking her head, "only 
once, only once. And I never told mamma. It was 
where no one coald.go, but I went there one day. It 
was in a room that no one ever entered except mamma, 
but I entered it I stole the key, and had a fever, and 
in my fever I confessed all. But I never knew it. 
Mamma never told me I confessed it, until many, many 
years aflerwards. It was the first, the only time she 
ever mentioned to me your name, my ftither." 

"And she told you to shun me, to hate me? She 
told you I was a villian, a profligate, a demon? eh? 
eh? "Was it not so, Venetia?" 

"She told me that you had broken her heart," said 
Venetia; "and she prayed to God that her child might 
not be so miserable." 

"Oh! my Venetia," exclaimed Herbert, pressing her 
to bis breast, and in a voice stifled with emotion, "I 
feel, now, we might have been happy!" 

In the meantime, the prolonged absence of her ' 
danghter surprised Lady Annabel. At length she rose, 
and walked into their adjoining apartment, but to her 
surprise Venetia was not there. Retuming to her sa- 
loon, she found Pauncefort and the waiter arranging 
the table for dinner. 

"Where is Miss Herbert, Pauncefort?" inquired 
Lady Annabel. 

"I am sure, my lady, I cannot say. I have »?> 
doubt she is in the other room." 

Venelia. IL 1^0 
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**8he is not there, for I have just qnitted it " re- 
plled Lady Annabel, "How very stränge! Ton hmve 
not »eou the Signora?" inquired Lady Annabel, of the 
waiter. 

** The Signora is in the room with the gentleman.'* 

" The Q-entleman ! " exclaimed Lady AnnabeL " Teil 
me, good man, what do you mean? I am inquiring 
for my daughter." 

**I know well the Signora is talking of her daiigh- 
ter/' replied the waiter. 

"But do you know my daughter by sight? Smrely 
you must meau some one eise/' 

"Do I know the Signora's daughter!" said the 
waiter. "The beautiful young lady, with hair like 
Santa Marguerita, in the church of the Holy Trinity! 
I teil the Signora, I saw her carried into numero 4, in 
the arms of the Signor Forestiere, who ^urlyed this 
moming." 

"Venetia is ill," said Lady Annabel. "Show me to 
ihe room, my firiend." 

Lady Annabel accordingly, with a hurried step, 
following her guide, quitted the Chamber. Pauncefort 
remained fixed to the earth, the very picture of per- 
plexity. 

"Well, to be sure!" she exclaimed, "was anything 
ever so stränge! In the arms of Signor Forestiere! 
Forestiere! An English name. The;:e is no person of 
the name of Forest that I know. And in bis arms, 
too ! I should not wonder if it was my lord after all. 
Well, I should be glad if he were to come to light 
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again, for, after all, 1117 lady maj say what she likes, 
but if Miss Venetia don^t many Lord Cadurcis, I must 
say marriages were never made in heavenl" 



CHAPTER V. 

Thb waiter threw open the door of Mr. Herberts 
Chamber, and Lady Annabel swept in with a majesty 
she generallj assnmed when about to meet strangers. 
The first tlüng she beheld was her daughter in the 
arms of a man, whose head was bent, and who was 
embracing her. Notwithstanding this astounding spec- 
tacle, Ladj Annabel neither started nor screamed; she 
only Said in an audible tone, and one rather expressing 
astonishment than agitation, ^^ Venetia! ^^ 

Immediately the stranger looked up , and Lady An- 
nabel beheld her husband! 

She was rooted to the earth. She turned deadly 
pale; for a moment her countenance expressed only 
teiror, but the terror quickly changed into aversion. 
Snddenly she rushed forward, and exclaimed in a tone 
in which decision conquered dismay, "Bestore me my 
chüdl" 

The moment Herbert had recognised his wife, he 
had dexteronsly disengaged himself from the grasp of 
Venetia, whom he lefk on the chair, and meeting Lady 
Annabel with extended arms, that seemed to deprecate 
her wrath, he said, "I seek not to deprive you of her; 
she is yours and she is worthy of you; but respect for 

10» 
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a few moments ihe feelings of a father who has met Iiis 
onlj child in a manner so imforeseen.^' 

The presence of her mother instantaneonsly reatored 
Yenetia to herseif. Her mind was in a moment cleared 
and settled. Her past and peculiar life, and all its in- 
cidents, recurred to her mrith their accastomed order, 
vividness, and truth. She thoroughly comprehended 
her present Situation. Actuated by long-cherished feel- 
ings and the necessity of the occasion, she rose and 
threw herseif at her mother's feet and exclaimed, **OI 
mother, he is my father, love him!^^ 

Lady Annabel stood with an averted conntenance, 
Yenetia clinging to her hand, which she had canght 
when she rushed forward, and which now feil passive 
by Lady AnnabeFs side, giving no sign, by any pres- 
sure or motion, of the slightest sympathy with her 
daughter, or feeling for the stränge and agonising Situa- 
tion in which they were both plaeed. 

^^ Annabel,^' said Herbert, in a voice that trembled, 
though the Speaker stmggled to appear calm, ^*b6 
charitable! I have never intraded upon your privaey; 
I will not now outrage it. Aceident or some diviner 
motive has brought us together this day. If you will 
not treat me with kindness, look not upon me with 
arersion before our child." 

Still she was silent and motionless, her countenance 
hidden £rom her husband and her daughter, but her 
erec^ and haughty form betokening her* inexorable 
mind. ^^Annabel," said Herbert, who had now with- 
drawn to some distance, and leant against a pillar. 
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"-will not then nearly twenty years of desolation pur- 
chase one moment of intercourse ! I have injured jou, 
Be it 80. This is not the moment I will defend myself. 
Bnt bare I not sufEered? Is not tbis meeting a .punisb- 
ment deeper even tban your vengeance could devise? 
Is it notbing to bebold tbis beautiful cbild, and feel 
tbat sbe is only yours? Annabel, look on me, look 
on me only one moment! My frame is bowed, my bair 
is grey, my beart is witbered; tbe principle of existence 
waxes faint and slack in tbis attenuated frame. I am 
no longer tbat Herbert on wbom you once smiled, but 
a man stricken witb many sorrows. Tbe odious con- 
viction of my life cannot long bannt you; yet a little 
wbile, and my memory will alone remain. Tbink of 
this, Annabel, I beseecb you tbink of it. Ob! believe 
me, wben tbe speedy bonr ^.rrives tbat will consign me 
to tbe grave, wbere I sball at least find peace, it will 
not be utterly witbout satisfaction tbat you will re- 
member tbat we met if even by accident, and parted 
at least not witb barsbness!" 

"Motber, dearestmotber!" murmured Venetia, "speak 
to bim, look on bim!" 

"Venetia," said ber motber, witbout tuming ber bead, 
bnt in a calm, firm tone, "your fatber bas seen you, bas 
conversed witb you. Between your fatber and myself 
there can be notbing to communicate, eitber of fact or 
feeling. Now let us depart" 

"No, no, not depart!" said Venetia franticly. "You 
did not say depart, dear motber! I cannot go," sbe 
added in a low and balf bysterical voice. 
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"Desert me then," said the mother. "A fitting con- 
sequence of your private Communications with your 
father,'^ she added in a tone of bitter scom; and Lady 
Annabel moved to depart, but Venetia, still kneeling, 
dang to her convulsively. 

"Mother, mother, you shall not go; yon shall not 
leaye me; we will neverpart, mother," continued Vene- 
tia, in a tone almost of violence, as she perceived her 
mother give no indication of yielding to her wish. 
"Are my /eelings then nothing?" she then exclaimed. 
"Is this your sense of my fidelity? Am I for ever to 
be a victim?" She loosened her hold of her mother^s 
band, her mother moved on, Venetia feil upon her 
forehead and uttered a faint scream. The heart of 
Lady Annabel relented when she fancied her daughter 
suffered physical pain, however slight; she hesitated, 
she tumed, she hastened to her child; her husband had 
simultaneously advanced; in the rapid movement and 
confusion her band touched that of Herbert. 

"I yield her to you, Annabel," said Herbert, 
placing Venetia in her mother's arms. "You mistake 
me, as you have often mistaken me, if you think I seek 
to practise on the feelings of this angelic child. She 
is yours; may she compensate you for the misery I 
have caused you, but never sought to occasion!" 

"I am not hurt, dear mother," said Venetia, as her 
mother tenderly examined her forehead. "Dear, dear 
mother, why did you reproach me?" 

"Forget it," said Lady Annabel, in a softened 
tone; "for indeed you are irreproachable." 
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"0! Annabel," said Herbert, "may not this child 
be some atonement — this child, of whom I solemnly 
declare I wotdd not deprive you, though I would will- 
ingly forfeit my life for a year of her affection; and 
your — your sufferance," he added. 

"Mother! speak to him," said Venetia, with her 
head on her mother's bosom, who still, however, r^- 
mained rigidly standing. But Lady Annabel was 
silent. 

"Your mother was ever stem and cold, Venetia," 
said Herbert, the bittemess of his heart at length ex- 
pressing itself 

"Never," said Venetia, with great energy, "never; 
you know not my mother. Was she stem and cold 
when she visited each night in secret yonr portrait?" 
seid Venetia, looking round upon her astonished father, 
with her bright grey eye. "Was she stem and cold 
when she wept over your poems — those poems whose 
characters your own band had traced? Was she stem 
and cold when she hung a withered wreath on your 
bridal bed, the bed to which I owe my miserable 
being? Oh! no, my father; sad was the hour of Sepa- 
ration for my mother and yourself. It ipay have 
dimmed the lustre of her eye, and shaded your locks 
with premature grey, but whatever may have been its 
inscrutable cause, there was one victim of that dark 
hour, less thought of than yourselves, and yet a greater 
sufferer than both, the being in whose heart you im- 
planted affections whose unfiilfilled tendemess has 
made that wretched thing they call your daughter." 
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^^Annabeir' exclaimed Herbert, rapidly adyancin^, 
with an imploriiig gästure, and speaklng in a tone of 
infinite angtiish, "Annabel, Annabel, even now we ean 
be bappy!'* 

The countenance of bis wife was troubled, bnt its 
Stern expression bad disappeared. The long-ooncealed 
yet at lengtb irrepressible emotion of Yenetia had 
toucbed her beart. In the conflict of affection between 
the Claims of her two parents, Lady Annabel had ob- 
served with a sentiment of sweet emotion, in spite of 
all the fearfulness of the meeting, that Yeneda had not 
faltered in her devotion to her mother. ThQ mental 
torture of her child toucbed her to the qnick. In the 
excitement of her angiiish, Yenetia had expressed a 
profonnd sentiment, the irresistible truth of which Lady 
Annabel could no longer withstand. She had too long 
and too fondly schooled herseif to look upon the 
outraged wife as the only victim. There was then^ at 
length it appeared to this stern-minded woman, another. 
She had laboured in the flattering delusion that the 
devotion of a mother^s love might compensate to Yene- 
tia for the loss of that other parent, which in some de- 
gree Lady Annabel had occasioned her; for the worth- 
less husband, had she chosen to tolerate the degrading 
eonnection, might nevertheless have proved a tender 
father. But Natore, it seemed, had shronk trom the 
Tain effort of the isolated mother. The seeds of affec- 
tion for the father of her being were mystically im- 
planted in the bosom of bis child. Lady Annabel re- 
called the harrowing hours tbat this attempt by her 
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to curb and control the natural course and lising sym- 
pathies of filial love had cost her child, on whom she 
Imd so vigilanüy practised it. She recalled her stränge 
aspirations, her inspired coriosity, her brooding reveries, 
her fitful melaneholy, her terrible illness, her resigna- 
tioa, her fidelitj, her sacrifices — there came aeross 
the mind of Lady Annabel a mortifying conviction that 
the devotion to her child, on which she had so ra^ed 
haself , might after all only prove a subtle form of 
pxofoond selfbhness; and Ihat Venetia, instead of b^g 
the idol of her love, might ev^itnally be the martyr 
of her pride. And, thinking of tiiese things, she wept. 
This evidence of emotion, which in such a spirit 
Herbert knew how to estimate, emboldened him to ad- 
vance; he feil on one knee before her and her daugh- 
ter; gently he stole her hand, and pressed it to bis lips. 
It was not withdrawn, and Venetia laid her hand upon 
theirs, and would have bound them together had her 
tnother been relentless. It seemed to Venetia that she 
was at length happy, but she would not speak, she 
would not disturb the still and silent bliss of the im- 
pending reconciliation. Was it then indeed at hand? 
In truth, the deportment of Herbert thröughout the 
whole interview, so delicate, so subdued, so studiously 
avoiding the slightest rivalry with bis wife in the affec- 
tions of their child, and so careMly abstaining from 
attempting in the slightest degree to control the feel- 
ings of Venetia, had not been lost upon Lady Annabel. 
And when she thought of him, so changed from what 
he had been, grey, beut, and carewom, with all the 
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lustre that had once so fascinated her, faded. and 
talking of that impending fate which his wan thongh 
Spiritual countenance too clearly intiniated, her heart 
melted. 

Suddenlj the door bnrst open, and there stalked 
into the room a woman of eminent but gracefnl statore, 
and of a sovereign and volaptüous beauty. She was 
habited in the Yenetian dress; her dark eyes glittered 
with fire, her cheek was inflamed with no amiable emo- 
tion , and her long black hair was disordered bj the 
violonoe of her gesture. 

**And who are these?" she exclaimed in a shiül 
voice. 

All Btarted — Herbert sprang up from his position 
with a glance of withering rage. Venetia was per- 
plexed, Lady Annabel looked round, and recognised 
the identical face, however distorted by passion, tbat 
she had adraired in the portrait at Arquä. 

"And who are these?" exclaimed the intruder, ad- 
vancing. "Perfidious Marmion! to whom do you dare 
to kneel?" 

Lady Annabel drew herseif up to a height that 
seemed to look down even upon this tall stranger. 
The expression of majestic scom that she cast upon 
the intruder made her, in spite of all her violence and 
excitetnent, tremble and be silent: she feit cowed she 
knew not why. 

"Come, Venetia," said Lady Annabel with all her 
usual composure, "let me save my daughter at least 
from this profanation." 
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^^Annabel!^' said Herbert, rashing after ihem, *^be 
cbaritable, be just!" He followed them to the ihresb- 
old of tbe door; Yenetia was silent, for sbe was 
alanned. 

** Adieu! Marmion!" said Lady Annabel, looking 
over ber Shoulder witb a bitter smile, but placing ber 
daugbter before ber as if to guard her. ** Adieu, Mar* 
mion, adieu for everl" 

CHAPTEK VI. 

The moon shone brightly on the bouse of Petrarch, 
and the bamlet slept in peace. Not a sound was 
heard, save tbe shrill voice of the grasshoppers, so in- 
cessant that its monotony blended, as it were, witb tbe 
stillness. Over tbe green hüls and the far expanse of 
the sheeny piain, the beautiful light of beaven feil with 
all the magical repose of the serene hour — an hour 
tbat brought to one troubled breast, and one distracted 
spirit, in^ that still and simple rillage, no quietude. 

Herbert came forth into the balcony of bis re- 
sidence, and leaning over the balustrade, revolved in 
bis agitated mind the stränge and stirring incidents of 
tbe day. His wife and bis child had quitted the inn 
of Rovigo instantly after that mortifying rencounter 
that had dashed so cruelly to the ground all bis sweet 
and quicklyrising hopes. As for his companion, she 
had by his peremptory desire retumed to Arquä alone; 
be was not in a mood to endure her society, but he 
had conducted bimself to her mildly, thougb witb firm- 
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ness; he had promised to foUow her, and in pnrsoance 
of his pledge, he rode home alone. 

He was greeted on his retum by his servant, fall 
of the visit of the moming. With an irresistible corio- 
sity, Herbert had made him describe every incident 
that had occnrred, and repeat a hnndred times every 
Word that the visitors had uttered. He Hstened wiÄ 
some consolation, however moumftil, to his wife's 
praises of the nnknown stranger's life; he gazed with 
witching interest upon the autograph of his daughter 
on the wall of his library. He had not confessed to 
his mistress the relation which the two strangers bore 
to him; yet he was influenced in concealing the real 
circamstances only by an indefinite sentiment, that 
made him reluctant to acknowledge to her ties so pure. 
The feelings of the parent overpowered the principles 
of the philosopher. This lady, although at the moment. 
she had indnlged in so violent an ebullition of temper, 
possessed little influence over the mind of her compa- 
nion, Herbert, however fpnd of solitude, reqnired in 
his restricted world the gracefal results of feminine 
superintendence. Time had stilled his passions, and 
cooled the fervour of his* soul. The age of his illn- 
sions had long past. This was a connection that had 
commenced in no extravagant or romantic mood, and 
pei4iaps for that reason had endured. He had become 
acqnainted with her .on his first nnknown arrival in 
Italy, from America, now nearly two years back. It 
had been maintained on his side by a temper natorally 
sweet, Änd which, exhausted by years of violent emo- 
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tion, now required only repose^ seeking, in a female 
firiend, a form that should not outrage an eye ever 
nmaing on the beautifal, and a disposition that shonld 
contribute to bis comfort, and never rüffle bis feelings. 
Separated from bis wife by ber own act, wbatever 
migbt bave been its impulse, and for so long an inter- 
val, it was a connection wbicb tbe world in general 
migbt bave looked upon witb cbarity, wbicb in ber 
calmer bonrs one would imagine even Lady Annabel 
migbt bave glanced over witbont mncb bittemess. Cer- 
tainly it was one wbicb ^ nnder all tbe circamstances 
of tbe case, could scarcely be esteemed by ber as an 
ontrage or an insult; bnt even Herbert feit, witb all 
bis pbilosopby and proud freedom from prejudice, tbat 
the rencounter of tbe moming was one wbicb no woman 
could at tbe moment tolerate, few eventually excuse, 
and wbicb of all incidents was tbat wbicb would most 
tend to confirm bis wife in ber stoical obduracy. Of 
bis offences towards ber, wbatever were tbeir number 
or tbeir quality, tbis surely was tbe least, and yet its 
results upon bis life and fortunes would in all probabi- 
lity only be equalled by tbe mysterious cause of tbeir 
original Separation. But bow mucb more bitter tban 
tbat original Separation was tbeir present partingl 
Mortifying and annoyihg as bad been tbe original oc- 
currence, it was one tbat many causes and considera- 
tions combined to enable Herbert to support He was 
tben in tbe very prime of youtb, very inexperienced, 
sanguine, restless and adventurous, witb tbe wbole 
World and its unknown results before bim, and freedom: 
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for which he ever sighed to compensate for the loss of 
that domestic joy that he was then unable to appie- 
ciate. But now twenty years, which, in the eareer of 
such a spirit, were equal to a Century of the existence 
of coarser clay, had elapsed*, he was bowed with 
thought and sufPering, if not by time; bis conscience 
was light but it was sad; his illusions had all vanished; 
he knew the world and all that the world could bring, 
and he disregarded them; and the result of all bis pro- 
found study, lofty aspirations, and great conduct was, 
that he sighed for rest The original catastrophe had 
been merely a Separation between a husband and a 
wife: the one that had just happened, involyed other 
feelings; the father was also separated firom his child 
— and a child of such surpassing qualities, that his 
brief acquaintance with her had alone sufficed to con- 
yert his dream «of domestic repose into a vision of do- 
mestic bliss. 

Beauti^l Yenetial So fair, and yet so dutiful; with 
a bosom teeming with such exquisite sensibilities, and 
a mind bright with such acute and elevated intelligence! 
An abstract oonception of the sentiments that might 
subsist between a father and a daughter, heightened by 
all the deyices of a glowing Imagination, had haonted 
occasionally the solitary musings of Marmion Herbert; 
but what was this creation of his poetic brain, compared 
with the reality that now had touched his human heart? 
Vainly had he believed that repose was the only solace 
that remained for his exhausted spirit He found that 
a new passion now swayed his soul; a passion, too, 
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that he had never proved; of a natore most peculiar; 
pure, gentle, refined, yet ravishing and irresistible, 
compared with which all former transports, no matter 
how Tiolent, tumultuous, and exciting, seemed evanes- 
cent and superficial: they were indeed the wind, the 
fire, and the tempest that had gone before, bnt this 
was the still small voice that foUowed, excelled, and 
sorvived their might and majesty, unearthly and 
etemal! 

His heart melted to his daughter, nor did he care 
to live withont her love and presence. His philosophical 
theories all yanished. He feit how dependent we are 
in this World on our natural ties, and how limited, with 
all his arrogance, is the sphere of man. Dreaming of 
philanthropy, he had broken his wife's heart, and 
broised, perhaps irrepärably, the spirit of his child; he 
had xendered those miserable who depended on his 
love, and for whose affection his heart now yeamed to 
that degree, that he could not contemplate existence 
withont their active sympathj. 

Was it then too late? Was it then impossible to 
regain that Paradise he had forfeited so weakly, and of 
whose amaranthine bowers, but a few hours since, he 
had caught such an entrancing glimpse, of which the 
gate for a moment seemed about to reopen? In spite 
of all, then, Annabel still loved him — loved him pas- 
sionately, visited his picture, mused over the glowing 
expression of their loves, wept over the bridal bed so 
soon deserted! She had a dog, too, when Yenetia was 
a child, and called it Marmion. 
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The recollection of this little trait, so trifling, yet 
so touching, made him weep even with wilduess. The 
tears poured down his cheeks in torrents, he sobbed 
convulsively, his very heart seemed to burst For some 
minutes he leant oyer the balustrade in a paroxysm of 
grief. 

He looked up. The convent hill rose before him, 
bright in the moon; beneath was his gard^i; around 
him the humble roofs that he made happy. It was not 
without an effort that he recalled the locality — that 
he remembered he was at Arqua. And who was sleep- 
ing Within the house? Not his wife — Annabel was 
far away with their daughter. The vision of his whole 
lifo passed before him. Study and strife, and fame and 
love; the pride of the philosopher, the rapture of the 
poet, the blaze of eloquence/ the clash of arms, the 
vows of passion, the execration and the applanse of 
millions; both once alike welcome to his indomitable 
souU And what had they bome to him? Misery. He 
called up the image of his wife, young, beantiful, and 
noble, with a mind capable of comprehending his lofliest 
and his finest moods, with a soul of matchless purity, 
and a temper whose winning tendemess had only been 
equalled by her elevated' sense of self-respect; a womim 
that might have figured in the days of chivahy, soft 
enough to be his slave, but too proud to be his victim. 
He called* up her image in the Castle of his fathers, 
exercising in a domain worthy of such a mistress, all 
those sweet offices of lifo which here, in this hired roof 
in a Strange land, and with his crippled means, he had 
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yet fonnd solacing. He conjured before him a bud hj 
the side of that beauteous fiower, sharing all her lustre 
and all her fragrance — his own Venetia! What hap- 
piness might not have been his! And for what had he 
forfeited it? A dream, with no dream-like beauty; a 
pertorbed, and restless, and agitated dream, £rom which 
he had now woke shattered and exhaosted. 

He had sacrificed his fortnne, he had forfeited his 
conntry, he had alienated his wife, and he had lost his 
child; ihe home of his heroic ancesüy, the ancient land 
whose fame and power they had creat^d, the beauteous 
and gifted woman who would have clung for ever to 
hifl bosom, and her transcendent o£fspring worthy of all 
their loves! Profound philosopher! 

The clock of the convent Struck the second hour 
ßfber midnight Herbert started. And all this time 
where were Annabel and Venetia? They still lived, they 
were in ihe same country, an hour ago they were 
under the same roof, in the same Chamber; their hands 
had joined, their hearts had opened, for a moment he 
had dared to believe that all that he cared for might be 
regained. And why was it not? The cause — the cause ? 
It recurred to him with associations of dislike, of disgust, 
of wrath, of hatred, of which one whose heart was so 
tender, and whose reason was so clear, could under the 
influence of no other feelings have been capable. The 
snirounding scene, that had so ofien soothed his moum* 
ful soul, and connected it with the last hours of a spiiit 
to whom he. bore much resemblance, was now looked 
upon with aversion. To rid himself of ties, now so 
Venetia. U. H 
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drendfiU, ww all hiB ambition. He entered the boiiBe 
quiokly, and, seatuig himaelf in 'bis closet, he wioto 
tbtiae worda: — 

^*Yoa baheld thig morning mj wife and child; we 
oan meet no more. AU that I can effect to console 
yon undar tbis sudden Separation sball be dona My 
banker from Bologna will be befe in' two days; express 
to bim all yoor wisbes/' 

It waa written, sealed, directed, and left npon the 
table at wbieb they bad so often been seated. Herbert 
desoeoded into tbe garden, saddled bis bovse, and in a 
few minutes, in tbe beart of night, bad quitted Arqni. 



CHAPTEß Vn. 

Thb moment that tbe wife of Marmion Herbert re- 
entered her saloon, sbe sent for her ceurier and ordered 
horses to her carriage instantly. Until tbey were an* 
nounced as ready, Lady Annabel walked up and down 
the room with an impatient step, but was as completely 
silent as the miserable Yenetia, who remained weeping 
on tbe sofa. The confusion ' and cnriosity of Mistress 
Pauncefort were extraordinary. Sbe still bad a Inrking 
Buspicion that the gentleman was Lord Cadurds, and 
sbe seized the first, opportunity of leaving the roonii 
and flouncing into that of the stranger, as if by xnistake, 
determined to catch a glimpse of bim; but all her 
notable skill was baffled, for sbe bad scarcely opened 
the door before'ahe was met by the Itaüan lady, who 
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recdyed Mistress Pauncefort^s ready-made apology, and 
bowed her away. The faithfal attendant Üien hurried 
down stairs to cross-examine the waiter, bat, though 
she gained considerable information from that fiino- 
tionaiy, it was of a very perplexing nature; for from 
him she oiilj leamt that the stranger lived at Arqnft. 
^'The Gennan gentlemaii!^' soliloquized Mistress Paunce- 
fort; ^'and what coold he have to say to Miss Venetia} 
and a married man, tool Well, to be snre there is 
nothing like trayelling for adyentures! And I mnst 
saj, considering all that I know, and how I have held 
my tongae for nearly twenty years, I think it yery 
Strange indeed of mj lady to haye any seerets ftcm 
me. Seerets, indeed! Poh!" and Mistress Pauncefort 
flonneed again into Lady Annabel's room, with a faoe 
of offended pride, knocking the books about, dashing 
, down writmg cases, tossing abont work, and maklng as 
mnch noise and disturbance as if she had a separate 
quarrel with eyeiy single article under her snperin* 
tendenee. 

In the meantime, the carriage was prepared, to 
which they were obliged abnost to carry Yenetia, feeble 
and stnpefied with grief. Uncertain of her course, but 
anxions, in the present State of her danghter, for rest 
and qniet, Lady Annabel ordered the conrier to proceed 
to Padna, at which city they arriyed late at night, 
scarcely a word haying .been interchanged dnring the 
whole jonmey between Lady Annabel and her diüd, 
thongh in&ute were the soft and soothing attention« 
which the mother lavished npon her. Night, howeyer, 
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brought no rest to Yenetda ; and the next day, her state 
appeared so alarming to Lady Annabel, that she would 
have instantlj summoned medical assistance, had it not 
been for Yenetia^s strong objections. "Indeed, dear 
mother," she said, "it is not physicians that I require. 
They eannot eure me. Let me be quiet." 
^ The same canse, which during the last five years 
had at intenrals so seriously menaced the existence of 
this unhappy girl, was now at work with renovated 
and even irresistible influence. Her irame conld no 
longer endure the fatal action of her over-excited 
nerves. Her first illness, however alarming, had been 
baffled by time, skill, and principally by the vigonr of 
an extremely youthful frame, then a stranger to any 
serious indisposition. At a later period, the change of 
lifo induced by their residence at Weymouth had per- 
mitted her again to rally. She had quitted England 
with renewed Symptoms of her former attack, bat a 
still more powerful change, not only ofscene, but of 
climate and country, and the regulär and peacefol life 
she had led on the Lago Maggiore, had again reassured 
the mind of her anxious motber. This last adventore 
at Eovigo, however, prostrated her. The stränge sur- 
prise, the violent development of feeling, the agonising 
doubts and hopes, the terrible suspense, the profound 
and bitter and overwhelming disappointment, all com- 
bined to shake her mind to its veiy foundations. She 
feit for the first time, that she could no longer bear np 
against the torture of her singular position. Her energy 
tras entirely exhausted; she was no longer capable of 
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making the sligbtest exertion; she took refuge in ihat 
torpid resignation that results from utter hopelessness. 

Lying on her sofa, with her eyes fixed in listless 
abstraction, the scene at Eovigo flitted unceasingly be- 
fore her languid vision. At length she had seen that 
father, that unknown and mysterious father, whose idea 
had haunted her infancy as if by Inspiration; to gain • 
the slightest knowledge of whom had cost her such 
long and acute suffering; and round whose image for 
BO many years every thought of her intelligence , and 
every feeling of her heart, had clustered like spirits 
round some dim and mystical altar. At length she \ had 
beheld him; she had gazed on that spiritual coun- 
tenance; she had listened to the tender accents of that 
musical voice; within his arms she had been folded 
with rapture, and pressed to a heart that seemed to 
beat only for her felicity. The blessing of her father, 
uttered by his long-loved lips, had descended on^her 
brow, and been sealed with his passionate embrace. 

The entrance of her mother — that terrible contest 
of her lacerated heart, when her two parents, as it 
were, appealed to her love, which they would not 
share; the inspiration of her despair, that so suddenly 
had removed the barriers of long years, before whose 
irresistible pathos her father had beut a penitent, and 
her mother's inexorable pride hadmelted; the ravishing 
bliss that for a moment had thrilled through her, being 
experienced too for the first time, when she feit that 
her parents were again united and bound by the sweet 
tie of her now happy existence; — this was the drama 
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lusted before her with an almost ceaseless repetitioii of 
its transporting incidente; aud when sbe looked round» 
and beheld her mother sitting alone, and watcbing her 
with a countenance ahnost of angoisb, it was with exti:enie 
difficulty that Venetia could persuade herseif that idl 
had not been a reverie; and she was only convinced of 
the contrary by that heaviness of the heart which too 
quickly assures us of the reality of those sorrows of 
which fancy for a moment tnay cheat us into soep- 
ücism. 

And indeed her mother was scarcely less miserable. 
The sight of Herbert, so changed from the form that she re- 
membered-, those tones of heart-rending sincerity, in which 
he had moum^Uy appealed to the inflnence of time and 
sorrow on bis life, still greatly affected her. She had in- 
dulged for a moment in a dream of domestic love, she had 
cast to the winds the inexorable determination of a life, 
and had mingled her tears with those of her hnsband 
and her child. And how had she been repaad? By a 
degrading catastrophe, from whose revolting associations 
her mind recoiled with Indignation and disgust. Bat 
her lingering feeling for her husband, her own mortJ- 
fication, were as nothing compared with the harrowing 
anxiety she now entertained for her daughter. To con- 
▼erse with Venetia on the recent occurrence, was im- 
possible. It was a subject which admitted of no dis- 
cussion. They had passed a week at Padua, and the 
slightest allusion to what had happened had never been 
made by either Lady Annabel or her child. It was 
only by her lavish testimonies of affection that Lady 
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Aimabel conveyed to Venetia how deeply she sym* 
pathised with her, and how unhappy Bhe was lierself. 
She had never quitted for a moment the aide of her 
daughter; and witnessed each day, with renewed an- 
gnish, her deplorable condition; for Venetia continued 
in a State which, to those unacquainted with her, might 
bave been mistaken for insensibility, but her mother 
knew too well that it was despair. She never moved, 
she never sighed, or wept; she took no notice of any- 
thing that occorred; she sought relief in no resonrces. 
Books, and drawings, and music, were qnite forgotten 
by her-, nothing amused, and nothing annoyed her; she 
was not even fretAil; she had, apparently, no physical 
aiiment; she remained pale and silent, plunged in an 
absorbing paroxysm of overwhelming woe. 

The unhappy Lady Annabel, at a loss how to act, 
at length thonght it might be advisable to cjross over to 
Yenice. She feit assured now, that it wonld be a long 
time, if ever, before her child could again endnre the 
fatigae of travel; and she thonght that for evety reason, 
whether for domestic comfort or medical advice, or 
those multifarious considei'ations which int^rest the in* 
valid, a capital was by far the most desirable residence 
for them. There was a time when a visit to the ciiy 
that had given her a name, had been a favourite dream 
of Venetia; she had oflien sighed to be within 

"The sea-bom city's walls; .the gracefui towers 
Loved by the bard." 

Those lines of her father had long echoed in her 
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ear; but now die proposition called no light to her 
glazed eye, nor summoned for an instant ihe colour 
back to her cheek. She listened to Her mother^s Sug- 
gestion, and expressed her willingness to do whateyer 
she desired. Venice to her was now only a name; for, 
without the presence and the united love of both her 
parents, no spot on earth could mterest, and no com- 
bination of circamstances affect her. To Venice, how« 
ever, they departed, haying preyiouslj taken care that 
every arrangement should be made for their reception. 
The English ambassador at the Ducal court was «a re« 
lative of Lady Annabel, and therefore no means or 
exertions were spared to study and secure the con* 
yenience and accommodation of the inyalid. The bärge 
of the ambassador met them at FuEona; and when 
Venetia beheld the towers and cupolas of Venice, 
suffiised with a golden light and rising out of the bright 
blue waters, for a moment her spirit seemed to lighten. 
It is indeed a spectacle as beautiM as rare, and one to 
which the world offers few, if any, riyals. Gliding 
oyer the great Lagune, the buildings, with which the 
pictures at Cherbury had abeady made her familiär, 
gradually rose up before her; the mosque-like Church 
of St. Marc, the tall Campanile red in the sun, the 
Moresco Palace of the Doges, the deadly Bridge of 
Sighs, and the dark structure to which it leads. 

Venice had not then fallen. The gorgeous Standards 
of the sovereign republic, and its tributary kingdoms, 
still waved in the Place of St Marc; the Bucentaur 
was not rotting in the Arsenal, and the warlike galleys 
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of the State cmised without the Lagune; a hvisj and 
pictoresqne popnlation swanned in all directions; and 
the Yenetian noble, the haughtiest of men, might still 
be Seen proudly moving from the Council of State, or 
stepping into a gondola amid a bowing crowd. All was 
Btirring life, yet all was silent; the fantastic architec- 
ture, the glowing sky, the flitting gondolas, and the 
brilliant crowd gliding about with noiseless step — this 
city without sound — it seemed a dream! 

CHAPTER YHI. 

The ambassador had engaged for Lady Annabel a 
püace on the Grand Ganal, belonging to Couut Man- 
firini. It was a structure of great size and magnificence, 
and rose out of the water with a flight of marble Steps* 
Within was a vast galleiy, lined with statues and busts 
on tall pedestals; suites of spacious apartments, with 
marble floors and hung with satin; ceilings painted bj 
Tintoretto and ^1 of Turkish trophies; ftimiture alike 
somptuous and massy; the gilding, although of two 
hundred years^ duration, as bright and bumished as if 
it had but yesterdaj been touched with the brush — 
Sequin gold, as the Yenetians teil you to this day with 
pride. But even their old fnmiture will soon not be 
left to them, as palaces are now daily broken up like 
old ships, and their colossal spoils consigned to Hanway 
Yard and Bond Street, whence, re-bumished and'v^amped 
np, their Titanic proportions in time appropriately figure 
in the boudoirs of May Fair and the miniatnre saloons 
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of 8t. Jsanm\ Many a fine lady now sits in a Doge^s 
chair, and many a dandy listens to bis doom.&om a 
conch that has already witnessed the less inexorable 
decrees of the Council of Ten. 

Amid all this splendour, howerer, one monmfol 
idea alone penraded the tortnred conscioueness of Lady 
Annabel Herbert. Daily the dark tnith stole npon her 
with increased convietion, thatVenetia had come hidier 
only to die. There seemed to the agitated ear of this 
distoacted mother a terrible omen- even in the very 
name of her child; and she could not resist the per- 
snasion that her final destiny would, in some degree^ 
be connected with her fanciM appellation. The physi- 
cians (for hopeless as Lady Annabel eonld not resiBt 
esteeming their interference, Yenetia was now sturounded 
with physicians) shook their heads, prescribed ditiferent 
remedies and gave contrary opinions; each day, how- 
ever, their patient became more langaid, thinner and 
more thin, nntil she seemed like a beantiM spirit 
gliding into the saloon, leaning ön her mother's arm, 
and followed by Pauncefort, who had now leamt the 
fatal secret from her mistress, and whose heart was in* 
deed almost broken at the piospect of the calamity thai 
was impending over them. 

At Padua, Lady Annabel, in her mortified reyeries, 
outraged aa she conceiyed by her husband, $iad anxiona 
abont her danghter, had sdiooled herseif into viriti»^ 
her fresh calamities on the head of the unhappy Her- 
bert, to whose intmsion and iiresistible inäuenoe she 
ascribed all the iUness of her dbild; bnt, as the indis- 
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Position of Venetia .gradually, but surely, increaBed, 
until at length it assumed so alarming an aspect that 
Lady^ Aimabel, in the distraction of her mind, could 
no longer re&ain from contemplating the most fatal re- 
sult, she had taught herseif bitterly to regret the failure 
of that approaching reconciliation which now she could 
not but beHeye would, at least, have secured her the 
life of Venetia. Whatever might be the risk of again 
nniting herseif with her husband, whatever might be 
the mortification and misery which it might ultimately, 
or even speedily, entail upon her, there was no un- 
happiness that she could herseif experience, which for 
one moment she could put in competition with the 
existence of her child. When that was the question, 
every feeling that had hitherto impelled her conduct 
assumed a iotallj different complexion. That conduct, 
in her view, had been a sjstematic sacrifice of seif to 
secure the happiness of her daughter; and the resolt of 
all her exertions was, that not only her happiness was 
destroyed, but her life was fast vanishing away. To 
save Venetia, it now appeared to Lady Annabel that 
there was no extremity which she would not endure; 
and if it came to a question, whether Venetia should 
survive, or whether she should even be separated from 
her mother, her matemal heart now assured her that she 
would not for an instant hesitate in preferring an etemal 
Separation to the death of her child. Her terror now 
worked to such a degree upon her chari^cter, that she 
even, at times, half resolved to speak to Venetia upon 
the sttbject, and contrive some method of communi- 
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oating her wishes to her faiher; bat pride, the habitaal 
repagnance^ of so many years to converse apon the 
topic, mingled also, as sfaoald be confessed, with an 
indefinite apprehension of the ill conseqaences of a 
conyersation of sach a character on the nervoas tem- 
perament of her daaghter, restrained her. 

"My love!" said Lady Annabel, one day to her 
daaghter, "do yoa think yoa coald go oat? The phy- 
sicians think it of great importance that yoa shoald at- 
tempt to exert yoorself, however slighüy." 

"Dear mother, if anything could annoy me from 
yoor lips, it woald be to hear yoa qaote these physi- 
cians,'' said Venetia. "Their daily presence and in- 
qairies irritate me. Let me be at peace. I wish to see 
no one bat yoa." 

"Bat Venetia," said Lady Annabel, in a voice of 
great emotion, "Venetia — ," and here she paased; 
"think of my anxiety." 

"Dear mother, it woald be angrateM for me ever 
to forget that. Bat yoa, and yoa alone, know that my 
State, whatever it may be, and to whatever it may be 
I am reconciled, is not prodaced by caases over which 
these physicians have any control, over which no one 
has control — now," added Venetia, in a tone of great 
moamfalness. 

For here we mast remark that so inexperienced 
was Venetia in the feelings of others, and so completely 
did she jadge of the strength and parity of their emo- 
tions from her own, that reflection, since the terrible 
adrentore of Rovigo, had only convinced her that it 
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was no longer in her mother^s power to unite herseif 
again with her other parent. She had taught herseif 
to look upon her father^s burst of feeling towards Lady 
Annabel as the momentary and inevitable result of a 
meeting so unexpected and overpowering, bnt she did 
not doubt that the stranger whose presence had ulti- 
mately so fatally clouded that interview of promise, 
possessed claims upon Marmion Herbert which he woold 
neither break, nor, npon reflection, be desirous to ques- 
tion. It was then the conviction that a reconciliation 
between her parents was now impossible, in which her 
despair originated, and she pictored to herseif her father 
onee more at Arquä, disturbed, perhaps, for a day or 
two, as he naturally must be, by an interview so sudden 
and so harassing; shedding a tear, perhaps, in secret to 
the wife whom he had injnred, and the child whom he 
had scarcely seen; but relapsing, alike from the force 
of habit and inclination, into those previous and con* 
£rmed feelings, under whose influence, she was herseif 
a witness, bis life had been so serene, and even so 
laudable. She was confirmed in these opinions by the 
circnmstanee of their never having heard since from 
him. Placed in bis Situation, if indeed an irresistible 
influence were not Controlling him, would he have 
hesitated for a moment to have prevented even their 
departure, or to have pursued theiü; to have sought at 
any rate some means of communicating with them? 
He was plainly reconcUed to bis present position, and 
feit that under these circumstances silence on bis part 
was alike kindest and most discreet Venetia had 
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ceased, therefore, to question the justice or the ex- 
pediency, or even the abstraet propriety, of her mo- 
ther^s conduct She viewed t}ieir eondition now as the 
result of Stern necessity. She pitied her mother, and 
for herseif she had no hope. 

There was then mnch meaning in that little mono- 
syllable with which Venetia cöncluded her reply to her 
mother. She had no hope ^'now.*' Lady Annabel, 
howerer, ascribed it to a veiy different meaning; she 
only believed that her danghter was of opinion that 
nothing would induce her now to listen to the over- 
tores of her father. Prepared for any sacrifice of seif, 
Lady Annabel replied, '^Bnt there is hope, Venetia; 
when your life is in question, there is nothing that 
should not be done.*' 

"Nothing can be done," said Venetia, who, of 
course, could not dream of what was passing in her 
mother's mind. 

Lady Annabel rose £rom her seat and wälked to 
the window; apparenüy her eye watched only the 
passing gondolas, but indeed she saw them not; she 
saw only her child stretched perhaps on the couch of 
death. 

"We quitted, perhaps, Rovigo too hastily," said 
Lady Annabel, in a choking voice, and with a face of 
scarlet It was a terrible stmggle, but the words were 
uttered. 

"No, mother," said Venetia, to Lady AnnabeFs in- 
expressible surprise, "we did right to go." 

"Even my child, eren Venetia, with all her dero- 
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tion to him, feels the abaolute necessily of mj con* 
duct," thought Lady A^nabel. Her pride retumed; 
she feit the impossibility of making an ov^ure to 
Herbert; she looked upon their daaghter as the last 
victim of bis fatal career. 

CHAPTER IX. 

How beautiful is night in Yenice! Then mnsic 
and the moon reign supreme; the glittering skj re- 
fleeted in the waters, and every gondola glidipg with 
flweet Sounds! Around on every side are palaces and 
temples, rising from the waves Which they shadow with 
tbeir solemn forms, their cosüy fronts rieh with the 
spoils of kingdoms, and softened with the magic of the 
midnight beam. The whole city too is poured forth 
for festival. The people loonge on the quays and 
dosCer on the bridges; the light barks skim along in 
crowds, just touching the surface of the water, while 
their bright prows of polished iron gleam in the moon* 
afaine, and glitter in the lippling wave. Not a sound 
that is not gracefal — the tinkle of guitars, the sighs 
of serenaders, and the responsive chorus of gondoliers. 
Now and then a laugh, light, joyons, and yet musical, 
bursts forth trom some illuminated ooffee-house, before 
which a buffo disports, a tumbler Stands on his head, 
or a juggler mystifies: and all for a sequin! 

The Place of St Marc, 'ät the period of our story, 
still presented the most brilliant spectacle of the kind 
in Europe. Not a spot was mor« distingoiahed foy 
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elegance, liixiiiy, and enjojment. It was rndeed €be 
inner shrine of the temple of pleasme, aiid yeiy stränge 
and amnsing wonld be the annals of its pictnresqne 
arcades. We mnst not bowerer step behind their bhie 
awnings, bnt content onrselTes vith the exterior scene; 
and certainlj the Place of St Marc, vith the variegated 
splendonr of its Christian mosqne, the omate architec- 
tore of its bnildings, its diversified popnLition, a tribnte 
from every shore of the midland sea, and wbere the 
noble Venetian, in bis robe of crimson silk, and long 
white wig, might be josüed hj the Sclavonian with 
bis target, and the Albanian in bis kilt, wbile the Tnrk, 
sitting cross-legged on bis Persian carpet, smoked bis 
long chibonqne with serene gravity, and the mild Ar- 
menian glided hj bim with a low reverence, presented 
an aspect nnder a Yenetian moon, such as we sball 
not easilj find again in Christendom, and, in spite of 
the djing glory and the neighbouring vice, was'per» 
vaded with an air of romance and refinement, com- 
pared with which the glittering dissipation of Paris, 
even in its liveliest and most graceM hours, assnmes a 
character alike coarse and common-place. 

It is the hoiir of love and of faro; now is the honr 
to press jom snit and to break a bank; to glide from 
the apartment of rapture into the -Chamber of chance, 
ThuB a noble Yenetian contrived to pass the night, in 
altemations of excitement that in general left bim Bn£* 
fidently serious for the morrow's coonciL For more 
vulgär tastes tbere was the minstrel, the conjorer, and 
the story-teller, goblets öf Gypros wine, fiasks of sherbet, 
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and confectionarj that daazled like diamonds. And for 
evGjry one, firom the grave Senator to the gay gondolieri 
there was an atmosphere in itself a spell, and whieb, 
after all, has more to do with human happiness than 
all the accidents of fortone and aU the arta of goYem- 
ment 

Amid this gay and brilliant multitade, one human 
heing stood alone. Muffled in his cloak, and leaning 
against a column in the portico of 8t. Marc, an ex- 
pression of oppressive care and affliction was impvinted 
on his countenance, and ill accorded with the light and 
festive scene. Had he been crossed in love, or bad he 
lost at play? Was it woman or gold to whicb hia 
anxiety and soitow were attributable, for under one 
or other of these categorißs, UQdoubtedly, all the miseries 
of man may ränge. Want of love, or want of money, 
lies at ihe bottom of all our griefs. 

The stranger came forward, and leaving the joyous 
throng, tumed down the Piazzetta, and approached the 
quay of the Lagune. A gondolier saluted him, and he 
entered his boat. 

"Whither, Signor?" said the gondolier. 

«To the Grand Canal," he replied. 

Oyer the moonlit wave the gondola swifÜy skim- 
medl The scene was a marvellous contrast to the one 
which the stranger had just quitted; but it brought no 
serenity to his care-wom countenance, though his eye 
for a moment kindled as he looked upon the moon, 
that was sailing in the cloudless heaven wiih a Single 
0tar by her side. p 

Temtia. U, 12 
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Th^y had soon entered the Grand Canal, and Ühe 
gondolier looked to bis employ er f or instnictions. "Bow 
opposite to theManfrini palace," said the stranger, "and 
rest upon your oar." 

The blinds of the great window of the palace were 
withdrawn. Distinctly might be recognised a female 
figure bending over the recumbent form of a girL An 
hour passed away and still the gondola was motionlessi 
and still the silent stranger gazed on the inmates of 
the palace. A servant now came forward and closed 
the curtain of the Chamber. The stranger sighed, and 
waving bis band to the gondolier, bade bim retom to 
the Lagone. 

CHAPTEB X. 

It is cnrious to recall onr feelings at a moment 
when a great event is impending over ns, and we aie 
utterly nnconscious of its probable occurrence. How 
often does it happen that a subject whicb almost xmr 
ceasingly engages our mind, is least thought of at tbe 
rery instant that the agitating suspenso involyed in its 
consideration is perhaps about to be terminated for 
everl The very morning after the mysterious gondola 
had rested so long before the Manfiini Palace, Venetia 
rose for the first time since the flight irom Bovigo, 
refreshed by her slumbers and tranquil in her spiiit. 
It was not in her power to recall her dreams; but they 
had left a vague and yet serene Impression. There 
seemed a lightness in her heart, that long had beett 
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unnsual with her, and she greeted her mother with a 
Bxnile, faint indeed, yet natural. 

Perhaps this beneficial change, slight bat still de- 
lightful, might be attributed to the softness and the 
splendour of the mom. Before the approach of winter, 
it seemed that the sun was resolved to remind the Ve- 
netians that they were his children; and that, althongh 
his rays might be soon clouded for a season, they were 
not to believe that their parent had deserted them. 
The sea was like glass, a golden haze sa£fused the 
horizon, and a breeze, not strong enough to disturb the 
waters, was wafted at intervals from the gardens of 
the Brenta, fitful and sweet. 

Venetia had yielded to the Suggestion of her mo- 
ther, and had agreed for the first time to leave the 
palace. They stepped into their gondola, and were 
wafted to an Island in the Lagune where there was a 
convent, and, what in Venice was more rare and more 
delightftil, a garden. Its scanty shrubberies sparkled 
in the sun-, and a cypress flanked by a pine-tree oflFered 
to the eye unused to trees a novel and picturesque 
group. Beneath its shade they rested, watching on one 
side the distant city, and, on the other the still and 
gleaming waters of the Adriatic. While they were thus 
sitting, renovated by the soft air and pleasant spectacle, 
a holy father, with a beard like a meteor; appeared 
and addressed them. 

"Welcome to St. Lazaro!" said the holy father, 
speaking in English; "and may the peace that reigns 
within its walls fiU also your breasts!^' 

12*^ 
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""Indeed, hoky father,'' said Ladj Aimabel to the 
Armenian monk, ^'I have long heard of joxa virtaes 
and yonr happj life/^ 

^'Yon know that Paradise was placed in onr eomi- 
try/' Said the monk with a smile. ^^We have all losl 
Paradise, bnt the Annenian has lost bis conntry too. 
NererÜieless, with God's blessing, on this islet we have 
fonnd an Eden, pnre at least and tranqniL^^ 

^^For the pions, Paradise exists ereiywhere," said 
Lady AnnabeL. 

"Yon have been in England, holy faäier?^' said 
Venetia. 

*'It has not been my good fortnne,^' zeplied the 
monk. 

^'Yet you speak onr tongae with a facili^ and 
accent that snrprise me.'' 

^'I leamt it in America where I long resided," re- 
joined the Annenian. 

^'This is for yonr eye, lady," continned the monk, 
drawing a letter from bis bosom. 

Lady Annabel feit not a litde surprised; bat the 
idea immediately occurred to her that it was some con- 
ventual memorial, appealing to her charity. She took 
the paper from the monk, who immediately moved 
away; but what was the agitation of Lajy Aimabel 
when she recognised the hand-writing of her husband! 
Her first thought was to save Venetia from sharing 
that Agitation. She rose qnickly; she commanded her- 
seif 0ttf&oiently to advise her daughter, in a calm tone, 
io tetnaln leated, while for a moment she refreshed 
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herseif by a stroll. She had not qnitted Venetia many 
paces, when she broke the seal and read these lines: — 

**Tremble not, Annabel, wben you recognise this 
hand-writing. It is tbat of one wbose only aspiration 
is to contribnte to your bappiness; and although tbe 
fnlfibnent of tbat fond desnre may be denied bim, it 
never sball be said, even by you, tbat any condnct 
of bis sbould now occasion you annoyance. I am in 
Yenice at tbe peril of my life, wbicb I only mention 
becattse tbe difficulties inseparable irom my position are 
the principal cause tbat you did not receive tbis com- 
munication immediately after our stränge meeting. I 
hare gazed at night upon your palace, and watcbed 
the forms of my wife and our cbild; but one word 
from you, and I quit Yenice for ever, and it sball not 
be my fault if you are ever again distorbed by tbe 
memory of tbe miserable Herbert. 

^*But before I go, I will make tbis one appeal if 
not to your justice, at least to your mercy. After tbe 
fatal Separation of a life, we have once more met: you 
have looked upon me not with batred; my band bas 
once more pressed yours; for a moment I indulged tbe 
impossible bope, tbat tbis weary and exbausted spirit 
might at lengtb be blessed. Witb agony I allude 
to the incident tbat dispelled tbe rapture of this 
▼ision. Sufficient for me most solemnly to assure you 
that four-and-twenty bours had not elapsed witbout 
Üiat feeble and unballowed tie being severed for ereil 
It vanished instantaneously before the presence a£ my 
wife and my chüd. However you deeide, it ean never 
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again subsist: its utter and etemal dissolution was the 
inevitable homage to joxa purity. 

"Whatever may have Leen my errors, wbateyer 
my crimes — for I will not attempt to jnstify to you a 
«ingle circumstance of my life — I bmnble myself in 
the dust before you, and solicit only mercy; yet what- 
ever may liave been my career, ah! Annabel, in the 
infinite Boftness of your soul was it not for a moment 
pardoned? Am I indeed to snffer for that last lamen- 
table intrusion? You are a woman, Annabel, with a 
brain as clear as your heart is pure. Judge me with 
calmness, Annabel; were there no circumstances in my 
Situation to extenuate that deplorable connection? I will 
not urge them; I will not even intimate them; bat 
surely, Annabel, when I kneel before you füll of deep 
repentance and long remorse, if you could pardon the 
past, it is not that incident, however mortifying to yon, 
however disgracefiil to myself, that should be an im- 
passable barrier to all my hopes! 

"Once you loved me; I ask you not to love me 
now. There is nothing about me now that can touch 
the heart of woman. I am old before my time; bent 
with the blended influence of action and of thought, 
and of physieal and moral suftering. The play of my 
spirit has gone for ever. My passions have expired 
like my hopes. The remaining sands of my life are 
few. Once it was otherwise: you can recall a different 
picture of the Marmion on whom you smiled, and of 
whom you were the first love. 0! Annabel, — grey, 
feeble, exhausted, penitent, — let me stagger over your 
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threshold, and die! I ask no more; I will not hope 
for your affection; I will not even count upon your 
pity; bat endnre mj presence; let your roof screen my 
last days!" 

It was read-, it was read again, dim as was the 
sight of Lady Annabel with fast-flowing tears. Still 
holding the letter, but with hands fallen, she gazed 
upon the shining waters before her in a fit of abstraction. 
It was the voice of her child that roused her. 

"Mother," said Venetia in a töne of some decision, 
"you are troubled, and we have only one canse of 
trouble. That letter is from my father." 

Lady Annabel gave her the letter in silence. 

Venetia withdrew almost onconsciously a few paces 
from her mother. She feit this to be the crisis of her 
life. There never was a moment which she believed 
required more fully the presence of all her energies. 
Before she had addressed Lady Annabel, she had 
. endeavoured to steel her mind to great exertion. Yet 
now that she held the letter, she could not command 
herseif sufficiently to read it. Her breath deserted her, 
— her band lost its power; she could not even open 
the lines on which pe^haps her life depended. Sud- 
denly, with a rapid effort she glanced at the contents. 
The blood retomed to her cheek, — her eye became 
bright with excitement, — she gasped for breath, — 
she advanced to Lady Annabel. "Ah! mother,^* she 
exciaimed, "yoa will grant all that it desires!" 

Still gazing on the wave that laved the shore of 
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tlie Island widi an afanost imperceptible ripple, Ladj 
Annabd contmned silent 

''Mother," said Yenetia, ^^mj belored moiher, yoa 
beshate." She appioached Lady Annabel, and idth 
one ann round lier neck, slie grasped with the other 
her mother's band. ''I implore you, bj all that affec- 
tion wbicb yon lavisb on me, yield to this supplication. 
O! motber, deaiest motber, it bas been inj bope tbat 
my life bas been at least a life of diity; I bave labonred 
to yield to all yonr wisbes. I bave stmggled to make 
tbeir ftiMbnent tbe law of my being. Yes! motber, 
your memory will assure you, tbat wben tbe sweetest 
emotions of my beart were tbe stake, yon appealed to 
me to sacrifice tbem, and they were dedicated to yonr 
will. Hare I erer mmmnred? I bave songht only to 
repay your love by obedience. Speak to me, dearest 
motber! I implore yon speak to me! Teil me can 
you ever repent relenting in tbis instance! 0! mother, 
you will not besitate; you will not indeed; you will 
bring joy and content to eur long-barassed bearthl 
Teil me so; I beseecb you teil me so! I wisb, ob! 
bow I wisb, that you would comply from tbe mere 
itnpulse of your own beart! But grant that it is a 
sacrifice; grant tbat it may be unwise — tbat it may 
be yain; — I supplicate you to make it! I, yonr 
cbild, who never deserted you, wbo will never desert 
you, pledging my faith to you in tbe face of beayen; 
for my sake, I supplicate you to make it! You do not 
besitate — you cannot besitate; mother, you cannot 
besitato. Ab! you would not if you knew all; if yon 
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knew all the miseiy of my life, you would be glad, — 
you wonld be cbeerfiil, — you would look upon this as 
an interposition of Providence in favotir of your Vene- 
tia; yoa would, indeed, dear mother!" 

"Wbat evil fortune guided our steps to Italy!" 
gaid Lady Annabel in a solemn tone, and as if in 
Boliloquy. 

"No, no, mother; not evil fortune; fortune the best 
and brightest," exclaimed her daughter. "We came 
here to be happy, and happiness we have at length 
gained. It is in our grasp; I feel it. It was not for- 
tune, dear mother, it was fate, it was Providence, it 
was God. You have been faithftil to Hirn, and he has 
brottght back to you my father, chastened and repent- 
aat God has tumed bis heart to all your virtuos. 
Will you desert him? No, no, mother, you will not, 
you cannot; for bis sake, for your own sake, and for 
jwxt child's, you will not!" 

"For twenty years I have acted from an imperious 
iense of duty,'* said Lady Annabel, "and for your sake, 
Yenetia, as much as for my own. ShaU the feeling of 
a momient — " 

"Ol mother, dearest mother, say not these words. 
With me, at least, it has not been the feeling of a 
moment It haunted my infancy; it harassed me whiie 
a girl; it has brought me in the prime of womanhood 
to the brink of the grave. And with you, mother, has 
it been the feeling of a moment I Ah! you ever loved 
him, when bis name was never breathed by those Ups. 
You loved him when you deemed he had forgotten 
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you; when you pictured him to yourself in aJl ihe 
pride of health and genius, wanton and daring; and 
now, now that he comes to you penitent, perhaps 
dying, more like a remorseful spirit than a breatbing 
being, and bumbles himself before you, and appeals 
only to your mercy, abl my mother, you cannot reject, 
you could not reject him, even if you were alone, — 
eyen if you had no child ! *^ 

"My |child! my child! all my hopes were in my 
child,^* murmured Lady Annabel. 

"Is she nSt by your side?" said Venetia. 

"You know not what you ask; you know not what 
you counsel,^^ said Lady AnnabeL "It has been ihe 
prayer and effort of my life that you should never 
know. There is a bittemess in the reconciliation wbich 
foUows long estrangement, that yields a pang more 
acute even than the first disunion. Shall I be called 
upon to moum over the wasted happiness of twenty 
years? Why did he not hate us?" 

*^The pang is already feit, mother," said Venetia. 
"Reject my father, but you cannot resume the feelings 
of a month back. You have seen him; you have 
listened to him. He is no longer the character which 
justified your conduct, and upheld you under the trial. 
His image has entered your soul; your heart is soft- 
ened. Bid him quit Venice without seeing you, and 
you will remain the most miserable of women." 

"On his head, then, be the final desolation,^' said 
Lady Annabel; "it is but a part of the lot that he has 
yielded me." 
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''I am BÜent,^' said Venetia, relaxing her grasp. 
^^I eee that your child is not permitted to enter into 
your consid^ations/^ She tumed awaj. 

"Venetia!" said her mother. 

*^Mother!" said Yenetia, looking back, bat not 
retuming. 

"Betum ooe moment to me." 

Venetia slowly rejoined her. Lady Annabel spoke 
in a kind and gentle, though serious tone. 

^ "Venetia," she said, "what I am about to speak is 
not the impulse of the moment, but has been long 
revolved in my mind; do not, therefore, misapprehend 
it I express without passion what I believe to be 
tmth. I am persuaded that the presence of your father 
is necessary to your happiness; nay, more, to your life. 
I recognise the mysterious influence which he has ever 
exercised over your existence. I feel it impossible for 
me any longer to struggle against a power to which I 
bow. Be happy, then, my daughter, and live. Fly to 
your father, and be to him as matchless a child as you 
have been to me." She uttered these last words in a 
choking yoice. 

"Is this, indeed, the dictate of your calm judgment, 
mother?" said Venetia. 

"I call 6od to witness, it has of late been more 
than once on my lips. The other night, when I spoke 
of Eovigo, I was about to express this." 

"Then mother," said Venetia, "I find that I have 
been misunderstood. At least I thought my feelings 
towards yourself had been appreciated. They have 
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not; and I can traly say, my life does not aflbrd a 
Single circumstance to which I can look back with 
content Well will it indeed be for me to die!*' 

*^Tbe dream of my life," said Lady Annabel in a 
tone of infinite distress, "was that she, at least, sbonld 
never know unhappiness. It was indeed a dream.*^ 

There was now a sil^ice of several minntea. Lady 
Annabel remained in exactly the same position, Yenetia 
Standing at a little distance fix>m her, looking resigned 
and sorrowful. 

"Venetia," at length said Lady Annabel, "why are 
you silent?" 

*'Mother, I bave no more to say. I pretend not to 
act in this life; it is my duty to foÜow you." 

"And your inclination?" inquired Lady Annabel. 

"I baye ceased to bave a wisb npon any subject," 
Said Yenetia. 

"Yenetia," said Lady Annabel with a great effoft, 
"I am miserable." 

This unprecedented confession of sufiPering from the 
Btrong mind of her mother, melted Yenetia to the heart 
She advanced, and threw her arms round her mother's 
neck, and buried her weeping face in Lady Annabers 
bosom. 

"Speak to me, my daughter," said Lady Annabel; 
"counsel me, for my mind trembles; anxiety has 
weakened it. Nay, I beseech you speak. Speak, speak, 
Yenetia. What shall I do?" 

"Mother, I will neyer say anything again but that 
I love youl" 
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^'I see the holy faiher.m the distance. Let us walk 
to him, my child, and meet him/' 

Accordingly Lady Annabel, now leaning on Venetia, 
Approached the monk. About five nünutes elapsed 
before they reached him, during which not a word was 
spoken. 

"Holy father/' said Lady Annabel in a tone of 
finnness that snrprised her danght^r and made her 
tremble with anticipation, ^'you know the writer of 
this letter?" 

"He ifl my £riend of ihany years, lady," replied the 
Armenian; "I knew him in America. I owe to him 
my life, and more than my life. There breathes not 
bis equal among men/' 

A tear started to the eye of Lädy Annabel; she 
recalied the terms in which the household at Arquä 
had spoken of Herbert "He is in Venice?" she in- 
qnired. 

"He is within these walls," the monk replied. 

Venetia, scarcely able to stand, feit her mother 
Start. After a momentary pause, Lady Annabel said, 
"Gan I speak with him, and alone?" 

Nothing but the most nervons apprehension of 
throwing any obstacle in the way of the iitterview 
could have sustained Venetia. Quite pale, with her 
disengaged band clenched, not a word escaped her lips. 
She hnng upon the answer of the monk. 

"Ton can see him, and alone," said the monk* 
"He is now in the sacristy. FoUow me." 

"Venetia," said Lady Annabel, "remain in this 
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garden. I will accompany this lioly man! Stop! em- 
brace me before I go, and," she added, in a whisper, 
"pray for me.** 

It needed not the admonition of her mother to in- 
duce Venetia to seek refiige in prayer, in this agony of 
her lifo. Bat for its salutary and stilling inflnence, it 
seemed to her that she must have forfeited all control 
over her mind. The suspenso was too terrible for 
human aid to support her. Seated by the sea-side, she 
coyered her face with her hands, and invoked the 
Supreme assistance. More than an hour passed away. 
Venetia looked up. Two beautiftil birds, of stränge 
form and spotless plumage, that perhaps had wandered 
from the Egean, were hovering over her head, bright 
and glancing in the sun. She accepted their appear- 
ance as a good omen. At this moment she heard a 
voice, and, looking up, observed the monk in the dis- 
tance, beckoning to her. She rose, and with a trembling 
Step approached him. He retired, still motioning to her 
to foUow him. She entered, by a low portal, a dark 
cloister; it led to an ante-chapel, through which, as she 
passed, her ear caught the solemn chorus of the 
brethren. Her step faltered; her sight was clouded; 
she was as one Walking in a dream. The monk opened 
a door, and, retiring, waved his band, as for her to 
enter. There was a spacious and lofty Chamber, 
scantily fumished, some huge chests, and many sacred 
garments. At the extreme distance her mother was 
reclined on a bench, her head supported by a large 
crimson cushion, and her father kneeling by her 
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mother's side. With a soundless step,- and not ven- 
tuiing even to breathe, Venetia approached them, and, 
ßhe knew not how, found herseif embraced by both her 
parents. 
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CHAPTEß L 

In a gieen vaUey of the Apennines, close to the 
sea-coast between Grenoa and Spezzia, is a marine 
yilla, that once belonged to the Malaspina familj, in 
olden time the Mends and patrons of Dante. It is 
rather a fantastic pile, painted in firesco, bat spacious, 
in good repair, and convenient Although litde more 
than a mile from Spezzia, a glimpse of the blue sea 
can onlj be canght from one particnlar snot, so com- 
pletely is the land locked with hills, covered with 
groves of chestnut and olive orchards. From the 
heights, however, yon enjoy magnificent prospects of 
the most pictoresqne portion of the Italian coast; a 
lofty, nndulating, and wooded shore, with an infinite 
variety of bays and jutting promontories; while the 
eye, wandering from Leghorn on one side towards 
Genoa on the other, traces an ahnest nnintermpted 
line of hamlets and casinos, gardens and orchards, ter- 
races of vines, and groves of olive. Beyond them, the 
broad and blue expanse of the midland ocean, glitter- 
ing in the meridian blaze, or about to receive p^haps 
in its glowing i^iraters the red orb of sunset. 
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It was ihe month of May, in Italy, at least, the 
meny month of May, and Marmion Herbert came forth 
from the villa Malaspina, and throwing himself on the 
turf , . was soon lost in the volume of Plato which he 
bore with him. He did not move until in the course 
of an hour he was roused by the arrival of servants, 
who brought seats and a table, when, looking up, he 
observed Lady Annabel and Venetia in the portico of 
the villa. He rose to greet them, and gave his arm 
to his wife. 

"Spring in the Apennines, my Annabel," said Her- 
bert, "is a happy combination. I am more in love 
each day with this residence. The Situation is so 
sheltered, the air so soft and pure, the spot so tran- 
quil, and the season so delicious, that it realizes all my 
romance of retirement. As for you, I never saw you 
look so well; and as for Venetia, I can scarcely be- 
lieve this rosy nymph could have been our pale-eyed 
girl,- who cost us such anxiety!" 

"Our breakfast is not ready. Let us walk to our 
sea view," said Lady Annabel. "Give me your book 
to carry, Marmion." 

"There let the philosopher repose," said Herbert, 
throwing the volume on the turf. "Plato dreamed of 
what I enjoy." 

"And of what did Plato dream, papa?" said 
Venetia. 

"He dreamed of love, chHd." 

Venetia took her father's disengaged arm. 

Yenelia, IL 13 
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Tktj had DOir amred «t iheir atm yiev, a glimpse 
üi tke MediforanHBi between two tili engs^ 

"^A sail in &e isßingr s«id Hobert ''Hoir that 
solitsry saO teüs, Annabel!"^ 

^I feel the sea bieese» motfaer. Does not it lemind 
jon of Wejmouth?'^ 'said Yeneda. 

""All! Marmion,'' said LadjAnnabel, "^I wonld that 
jon could see Masham once more. He is the onlj 
friend that I regret"^ 

^He prospeis, Annabel; kt that be our consolation: 
I haye at least not injnied him."^ 

They tomed their steps; their breakfast was now 
prepared. The sim had lisen aboye the hill beneath 
whose shade thej rested, and the oppodte side of the 
TaUey sparkied in Hght It was a eheerfol sceae, 
"I have a passion for liring in the air,*^ said Herbert; 
^I alwajs enyied the shepherds in Don Qnixote. One 
of mj jonthfol dreams was liying among monntains of 
rosemary, and drinking only goats' mük. After break- 
fast I will read yon Don Qoixote's description of the 
golden age« I have often read it nntil the tears cazne 
into my eyes." 

"We mußt fancy onrselves in Spain," said Lady 
Annabel; "it is not difficnlt in this wild green valley; 
tttid If we have not rosemary, we have scents as sweet 
Nftttire 1« oiir garden here, Venetia; and I do not 
N\ty evon the statues and cypresses of onr villa of the 

" W^ ttittKt tnake a pilgrimage some day to the 
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M^giore, Annabel," said Herbert. "It is hallowed 
ground to me now." 

Their meal was finished, the servants brought tbeir 
work, and books, and drawings; and Herbert, re- 
tmming bis natural couch, re-opened bis Plato, but 
Venetia ran into the villa, and retumed with a volume. 
"Yon mnst read us tbe golden age, papa," sbe said, 
as sbe offered bim, witb a smile, bis favourite Don 
Qnixote. 

"You must feincy tbe Don looking eamestly upon 
a bandfiil of acoms," said Herbert, opening tbe book, 
**wbile be exclaims, 'O! bappy age, whicb our first 
parents called tbe age of gold! not because gold, so 
mncb adored in tbis iron age, was tben easily pui> 
chased, but because tbose two fatal w'ords, meum and 
tuum^ were distinctions unknown to tbe people of tbose 
fortunate times; for all tbings were in common in tbat 
boly age: men, for their sustenance, needed only to 
lifk tbeir bands, and take it from tbe sturdy oak, 
wbose spreading anns liberally invited tbem to gatber 
tbe wbolesome savoury fruit; wbile tbe clear Springs, 
and silver rivulets, witb luxuriant plenty, afforded tbem 
their pure refresbing water. In boUow trees, and in 
the clefts of rocks, tbe labouring and industrious bees 
ereeted tbeir little commonwealths, tbat men migbt 
reap witb pleasure and witb ease tbe sweet and fertile 
barmest of tbeir toils. Tbe tougb and strenuous cork- 
trees did, of themselves, and witbout otber art tban 
their native liberality, dismiss and impart tbeir broad 
^ ligbt bark, wbich serred to cover tbose lowly buts, 

13* 
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propped up with rongh-hewn stakes, Aat woe fest 
built as a Bhelter againBt the inclemezudes of Üie «r. 
AU tben was union, all peaoe, all love and fideadship 
in tbe World. Ab jet no rade plongliBhare presmiied 
with violence to pry into the pions bowels of aar 
motber earth, for she vdthout compulsion kindly 3^]ekled 
from every part of her frnitful and spadoos bosora, 
whatever might at once satisfy, Bnstain, and indnlge 
her frugal children. Then was the thne when inno- 
cent, beautiful young shepherdesses went tripping over 
tbe bills and vales; their lovely bair Bomeünies plaited, 
gometimes loose and flowing, clad in no other vestment 
but what the modesty of nature might reqniie. The 
Tyrian dye, the rieh glossy hue of silk, martyred and 
dissembled into every colonr, which are now esteemed 
Bo fine and magnificent, were nnknöwn to the innocent 
Bimplicity of that age; yet, bedecked with more be- 
coming leaves and flowers, they outshone the prondest 
of the vaindressing ladies of our times, arrayed in the 
most magnificent garbs and all the most snmptnons 
adomingB which idleness and luxury bave taught suc- 
ceeding pride. Lovers tben expressed the passion of 
their bouIs in the unaffected language of the beart, 
with the native plainness and sincerity in which they 
were conceived, and divested of all that artificial con- 
texture which enervates what it labours to enforce. 
Imposture, deceit, and malice bad not yet crept in, and 
imposed tbemselyes unbribed npon mankind in the dis- 
guise of truth: jostice, unbiassed either by favonr er 
iAterest, which now. so fatally penrert it, was equaUy 
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and impartiallj dispensed; nor was the judge^s fancj 
law, for then there were neither judges uor causes to 
be judged. The modest maid migbt then walk alone. 
Bat, in this degenerate age, fraud and a legion of ills 
infecting the world, no virtue can be safe, no honour 
be 'secure; while wanton desires, diffused into the 
bearts of men, corrupt the strictest watches and the 
dosest retreats, though as intricate and unknown as the 
labyrinth of Crete, are no security for chastity. Thus, 
tbat primitive innocenee being vanished, the oppression 
daily prevailing, there was a necessity to oppose the 
torrent of violence; for which reason the order of 
knighthood errant was instituted, fo defend the honour 
of virgins, protect widows, relieve orphans, and ^ssist 
all that are distressed. Now I myself am one of this 
Order, honest fiiends; and though all people are 
obliged by the law of nature to be kind to persons of 
my character, yet since you, without knowing anything 
of this Obligation, have so generously entertained me, 
I ought to pay you my utmost acknowledgment, and 
accordingly retum you my most hearty thanks." 

"There," said Herbert, as he closed the book. "In 
my opinion, Don Quixote was the best man that ever 
lived." 

"But he did not ever live," said Lady Annabel, 
smiling. 

"He lives to us," said Herbert. "He is the same 
to this äge as if he had absolutely wandered over the 
plains of Castille and watched in the Sierra Morena. 
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We cannot, indeed, find his tomb; bnt he has left tis 
his great example. In his hero, Cervantes has given 
ns the picture of a great and benevolent philosopher, 
and in his Sancho, a complete personification of tiae 
World, selfish and cnnning, and yet overawed hy the 
genius that he cannot comprehend: alive to all the mar 
terial interests of existence, yet sighing after the ideal; 
securing his four young foals of the she-ass, yet in- 
dulging in dreams of empire/^ 

"But what do you think of the assanlt on the wind- 
mills, Marmion?" said Lady Annabel. 

"In the ontset of his adventures, as in the ontset 
of our lives, he was misled by his enlhusiasm/' replied 
Herbert, "without which, after all, we can do nothing. 
But the result is, Don Quixote was a redresser of 
wrongs, and therefore the world esteemed him mad." 

In this vein, now conversing, now occupied with 
their pursuits, and occasionally listening to some pas- 
sage which Herbert called to their attention, and which 
ever served as the occasion for some critical remarks, 
that were as striking from their originality as they were 
happy in their expression, the freshness of the moming 
disappeared; the sun now crowned the Valley with his 
meridian beam, and they re-entered the villa. The 
ladies retumed to their cool saloon, and Herbert to his 
study. 

It was th^*e he amnsed himself by composing the 
foUowing lines: — 
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SPBING IN THE APENNINES. 



Spring in the Apennine now liolds her court 

Within an amphitheatre of hüls, 

Clothed with the blooming chestnut; musical 

With murmuring pines , "waving their light green cone» 

Like youthful Bacchants ; while the dewy grass, 

The myrtle and the mountain violet, 

Blehd their rieh odours with the fragrant trees , 

And sweeten the soft air. Above us spreads 

The purple sky, bright with the unseen sun 

The hüls yet screen , altho' the golden beam 

Touches the topmost boughs, and tints with light 

The grey and sparkling crags. The breath of mom 

Still lingers in the Valley; but the bee 

With restless passion hovers on the wing, 

Waiting the opening flower, of whose embrace 

The sun shall be the Signal. Poised in air, 

The winged minstrel of the liquid dawn, 

Thelark, poursforthhislyric, andresponds 

To the fresh chorus of the sylvan doves , 

The stir of branches and the fall of streams : 

The harmonies of naturel 



Gentle Spring 1 
Oncemore, oh, yes! oncemorelfeelthy breath, 
And charm of renovation I To the sky 
Thou bringest light, and to the glowing earth 
A garb of grace : but sweeter than the sky 
That hath no cloud , and sweeter than the earth 
"With all its pageantry, the peerless boon 
Thou bearest to me — a temper like thine own ; 
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A springlike spirit, beautiful and gladl 

Long years — long years of suffering , and of thought 

Deeper than woe , had dimmed the eager eye 

Once quick to catch thy brightness , and the ear 

That lingered on thy music, the harsh world 

Had j arred. The freshness of my life was gone , 

And hope no more an omen in thy bloom 

Found of a fertile future I There are minds 

Like lands but with one season, and that drear; 

Mine was eternal winterl 



m. 

A dark dream 
Of hearts estranged , and of an Eden lost 
Entranced my being; one absorbing thought, 
Which , if not torture , was a duU despair 
That agony were light to. But while sad 
Within the desert of my life I roamed, 
And no sweet Springs of love gushed forth to greet 
My wearied heart, — behold two spirits came 
Floating in light , seraphic ministers , 
The semblance of whose splendour on me feil 
As on some dusky stream the matin ray 
Touching the gloomy waters with its life. 
And both were fond and one was merciful I 
And to my home long forfeited they bore 
My vagrant spirit, and the gentle hearth 
I reckless fled, received me with its shade 
And pleasant refiige. And our softened hearts 
Were like the twilight, when our very bliss 
Calls tears to soothe our rapture; as the stars 
Steal forth, then shining smiles their trembling ray 
Mixed with our tenderness; and love was there 
In all his manifold forms; the sweet embrace, 
And thrilling pressure of the gentle band, 
And silence speaking with the melting eyel 
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And now again I feel thy breath , O Spring I 
And now the seal hath fallen from my gaze , 
And thy wild music in my ready ear 
Finds a quick echo ! The discordant world 
Mars not thy melodies ; thy blossoms now 
Are emblems of my heart ; and through my yeins 
The flow of youthful feelinjg, long pent up , 
Glides like thy sunny streams ! In this fair scene , 
On forms still fairer I my blessing pour; 
On her the beautiful, the wise , the good, 
Who leamt the sweetest lesson to forgive; 
And on the bright-eyed daughter of our love, 
Who soothed a mother, and a father sayedl 



CHAPTER n. 

Bbtwben the reconciliatioii of Lady Annabel Heiv 
bert with her husband, at the Armenian convent at 
Venice, and the spring moming in the Apennines, which 
we liave just described, half a year had intervened, 
The political position of Marmion Herbert rendered it 
impoBsible for him to remain in any city where there 
was a representative of his Britannic Majesty. Indeed, 
it was scarcely safe for him to be known out of Ame- 
rica. He had quitted that country- shortly after the 
straggle was aover, chiefly from considerations for his 
bealth. His energies had been fast failing him; and a 
retired life and change of climate had been recom- 
mended by his physicians. His own feelings induced 
him to Visit Italy, where he had once intended to pass 
his life, and where he now xepaired to await deatl^ 
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Assuming a feigned name, and living in strict sednBion^ 
it is probable that bis presence wonld never bave been 
noticed. Once more united with bis wife, ber personal 
influence at tbe court of St James\ and ber powerM 
connections, migbt secnre bim from annoyance; and 
Venetia bad even indulged in a vague bope of retum- 
ing to England. But Herbert could only bave fonnd 
bimself again in bis native conntrj as a prisoner on 
parole. It would bave been quite impossible for bim 
to mix in tbe civil business of bis native land, or enjoj 
any of tbe rigbts of dtizensbip. If a mild sovereign in 
bis mercy bad indeed accorded bim a pardon, it mnst 
bave been accompanied witb rigorons and mortifying 
conditions; and bis presence, in all^probability, wonld 
bave been confined to bis country residence and its im- 
mediate neigbbourbood. Tbe pride of Lady Annabel 
berself recoiled from tbis'sufferance; and altbongb Her- 
bert — keenly conscious of tbe sacrifice whicb a per- 
manent estrangement from England entailed npon bis 
wife and cbild — would bave submitted tp any restric- 
tions, bowever bumiliating, provided tbey were not in- 
consistent witb bis bonour, it must be confessed that, 
wben be spoke of tbis painfiil subject to bis wife, it 
was witb no sligbt self-congratulation tbat be bad fonnd 
ber resolntion to remain abroad nnder any circumstances 
was fixed witb ber babitual decision. Sbe communicated 
botb to tbe Bisbop of ****** and to her brother, the 
unexpected change tbat bad occurred in ber condition, 
and sbe bad reason to believe tbat a representation of 
wbat bad bappened would be made to the Boyaliiunily. 
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Ferhaps both the head of her house and her reverend 
%ieiid aiiticipated that time might remove the barrier 
that presented itself to Herberts immediate retum to 
England: they confined their answers, however, to con- 
gratalations on the reconciliätion, to their confidence in 
the satisfactLon it would occasion her, and to the ex- 
pression of their faithM fiiendship; and neither alluded 
to a result which both, if only for her sake, desired. 

The Herberts had quitted Venice a very few days 
after the meeting on the island of St. Lazaro; had tra- 
velled by slow jonmeys, crossing the Apennines, to 
Genoa; and only remained in that city nntil they 
engaged their present residence. It combined all the 
advantages Vhich they desired: seclusion, beanty, com- 
fort, and the mild atmosphere that Venetia had seemed 
to require. It was not, however, the genial air that had 
recalled the rose to Venetia's cheek and the sunny' smile 
to her bright eye, or had inspired again that graceRil 
form with all its pristine elasticity. It was a heart 
content; a spirit at length at peace. The contemplation 
of the happiness of those most dear to her, that she 
bourly witnessed; and the blissM consciousness that 
her exertions had mainly contributed to, if not com- 
pletely occasioned, all this felicity, were remedies of 
far more efficacy than all the consultations and pre- 
Bcriptions of her physicians. The conduct of her father 
repaid her for all her sufferings, and realised all her 
dreams of domestic tendemess and delight. Tender, 
grateM, and aflPectionate, Herbert hovered round her 
mother like a delicate spirit who had been released by 
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8ome kind mortal firom a tedious and revolting thral- 
dorn, and who believed he coold never sufficientl/ 
testify bis devotion. There was so mach respect blended 
with bis- fondness, tbat tbe spirit of her motber was 
utterly subdaed by bis irresistible demeanour. All ber 
sadness and reserve, ber distrust and ber fear, bad 
vanisbed; and rising confidence mingling witb tbe love 
sbe bad ever bome to bim, sbe taugbt berself even to 
seek bis opinion, and be guided by bis advice. Sbe 
conld not refrain, indeed, &om occasionally feeling — 
in tbis fuU enjoyment of bis love — tbat sbe nugbt 
bare originally acted witb too mucb precipitation; and 
tbat, bad sbe only bent for a moment to tbe necessity 
of conciliation, and condescended to tbe excusable arti- 
fices of affection, tbeir misery migbt bave been pre- 
yented. Once wben tbey were alone, ber softened beart 
would bave confessed to Herbert tbis painful conviction, 
bnt be was too bappy and too generous to permit ber 
for a moment to indulge in such a remorseM retrospect 
All tbe error, be insisted, was bis own; and be bad 
been fool enougb to bave wantonly forfeited a bappi- 
ness which time and experience bad now taugbt bim to 
appreciate. 

"We married too yoimg, Marmion," said bis wife. 

"It shall be tbat then, love," replied Herbert; "but 
for all tbat I bave suffered, I would not bave.avoided 
my fate on tbe condition of losing tbe exquisite pre- 
sentl" 

It is perbaps scarcely necessary to remark, tbat 
Herbert ayoided with scrupidous vigüance tbe sligbtest 
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allnsion to anj of those peculiar opinions For wliicli he 
was, unhappily, too celebrated. Musing over the Singu- 
lar revolntions whicb had abeady occurred in bis habits 
and bis feelings towards berself, Lady Annabel, indeed, 
did not despair tbat bis once self-sufficient sonl migbt 
ultimatelj bow to tbat blessed faitb wbicb to berself 
bad ever proved so great a support, and so exquisite a 
solace. It was, ind'eed, tbe inexpressible bope tbat 
lingered at tbe bottom of ber beart; and sometimes sbe 
even indulged in tbe deh'gbtful fancj tbat bis roild and 
penitent spirit bad, by tbe gracious mercy of Providence, 
been abeady toucbed by tbe brigbt sunbeam of convic- 
tion. At all events, bis subdued and cbastened tempe- 
rament was no unwortby preparation for still greater 
blessings. It was tbis ballowed anticipation wbicb con- 
soled, and alone consoled, Lady Annabel for ber own 
estrangement from tbe communion of ber national cburcb. 
Of all tbe sacrifices wbicb ber devotion to Herbert en- 
tailed upon ber, tbis was tbe bne wbicb sbe feit most 
constantly and most severely. Not a day elapsed but 
ihe cbapel at Cberbury rose before ber; and wben sbe 
remembered tbat neitber berself nor ber daugbter migbt 
again kneel round tbe altar of tbeir God, sbe almost 
trembled at tbe step wbicb sbe bad taken, and almost 
esteemed it a sacrifice of beavenly to eartbly duty, wbicb 
no consideration, perbaps, warranted. Tbis appreben- 
ßion, indeed, was tbe cloud in ber life, and one wbicb 
Venetia, wbo feit all its validity, found difficulty in 
combating. 

Otherwise, wben Venetia bebeld her parents, sbe 
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feit ethereal, and seemed to move in air; for her life, 
in spite of its apparent tranqnilliiy, was to her all ex- 
citement. Bhe never looked apon her father, or heaid 
his voice, without a thrill. His society was as delight- 
ful as his heart was tender. It seemed to her that she 
could listen to him for ever. Every word he spoke was 
different from the langaage of other men; there was not 
a ßubject on which his richly-cultivated mind conld not 
pour forth instantaneonsly a flood of £ne fancies and 
deep intelligence. He seemed to have read every book 
in every language, and to have mnsed over every line 
he had read. She conld not conceive how one, the tone 
of whose mind was so original that it snggeated on eveiy 
topic some conclusion that Struck instantly by its racy 
novelty, could be so saturated with the learning and the 
views of other men. Although th^y lived in nnbroken 
solitude, and were almost always together, not a day 
passed that she did not find herself musing over some 
thought or expression of her father, and which iHroke 
from his mind without effort, and as if by chance. Li- 
terature to Herbert was now only a source of amuse- 
ment and engaging occupation. All thought of fame 
had long fled his soul. He cared not for being dis- 
turbed; and he would throw down his Plato for Don 
Quixote, or dose his ^schylus and take up a volume 
of Madame de S^vign^ without a murmur, if reminded 
by anything that occurred of a passage which might 
contribute to the amusement and instruction of his wife 
and daughter. Indeed, his only study now was to con- 
tribute to their happiness. For him they had given up 
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their coimtry and socieiy, and he sought, hj his vigi- 
laQt attention and bis various aecomplishments, to render 
their hours as light and pleasant as, under such circum- 
stances, was possible. His mnse, too, was only dedi- 
cated to the celebration of anj topic which their lifo or 
themselves snggested. He loved to lie under the trees, 
and ponr forth sonnets toLadjAnnabel; and encouraged 
Yenetia, by the readiness and interest with which he 
invariablj complied with her intimations, to throw out 
every fancy which occurred to her for his verse. A life 
passed without the intmsion of a Single evil passion, 
withont a single expression that was not soft, and grace- 
ful, and mild, and adomed with all the resonrces of a 
most accomplished and creative spirit, required not the 
distractions of society. It wonld have shrunk from it 
— from all its artificial excitement and vapid reaction. 
The days of the Herberts flowed on in one bright, con- 
tinuons stream of love, and literatnre, and genüe plea- 
sures. Beneath them was the green earth, above them 
the blue sky. Their spirits were as clear, and their 
hearts as soft as the clime. 

The hour of twilight was approaching, and the fa- 
mily were preparing for their daily walk. Their simple 
repast was finished, and Yenetia held the verses which 
her father had written in the moming, and which he 
had presented to her. 

"Let ns descend to Spezzia,'^ said Herbert to Lady 
Annabel; ^^I love an ocean snnset.^^ 

Accordingly they proceeded throngh their valley to 
ihe craggy path which led down to the bay. After 
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passing through a small ravine, tlie magnificent pro- 
spect opened before them. The sua was yet an hour 
above the horizon, and the sea was like a . lake of 
molten gold; the colour of the sky nearest to the sun, 
of a pale green, with two or three bumished streaks of 
'yapour, qoite still, and so thin you could almost catch 
the sky through them, fixed, as it were, in this gorgeous 
frame. It was now a dead calm, but the sali that had 
been hovering the whole moming in the offing, had 
made the harbour in time, and had just cast anchor 
near some coasting craft and fishing-boats, all that now 
remained where Napoleon had projected forming one of 
the arsenals of the world. 

Tracing their way down a mild declivity, covered 
with spreading vineyards, and quite fragrant with the 
blossem of the vine, the Herberts proceeded through a 
wood of olives, and emerged on a terrace raised directly 
above the shore, leading to Spezzia, and studded here 
and there with rugged groups of aloes. 

"I have often observed here," said Venetia, "about 
a mile out at sea — there, now, where I point — the 
water rise. It is now a calm, and yet it is more 
troubled, I think, than usual. Teil me the cause, dear 
father, for I have often wished to know." 

"It passes my experience," said Herbert; *'but here 
is an ancient fisherman ; let us inquire of him." 

He was an old man, leaning against a rock, and 
Smoking bis pipe in contemplative silence; bis face 
bronzed with the sun and the röughness of many sea- 
sons, and bis grey hairs not hidden by bis long blue 
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cap. Herbert salated bim, and, pointing to tbe pbeno- 
menon, requested an explanation of it. 

'''Tis a foimtain of fresb water, Signor, tbat rises 
in our galf," said tbe old fisberman, ''to tbe beigbt of 
twenty feet" 

"And is it constant?" inqnired Herbert 

"'Tis tbe same in snnsbine and in storm, in snm- 
mer and in winter, in calm or in breeze," said tbe old 
fisberman. 

"And has it always been so?" 

"It came before my time." 

"A philosopbic answer," said Herbert, "and deserves 
a panl. Mine was a crude question. Adio, good friend." 

"I sbould like to drink of tbat fountain of fresb 
water, Annabel,'' said Herbert. "There seems to me 
sometbing wondrous fanciM in it. Some day we will 
row tbere. It sball be a calm like tbis.'' 

"We want a fountain in our Valley," said Lady 
AnnabeL 

"We do," said Herbert; "andl tbink we must make 
one*, we must inquire at Genoa. I am curious in foun- 
tains. Our fountain sbould, I tbink, be classical; simple, 
compact, witb a cboice inscription, tbe altar of a 
Naiad." 

"And mamma sball make tbe design, and you sball 
write tbe inscription," said Venetia. 

"And you sball be tbe nympb, cbild," said Herbert* 

Tbey were'now witbin a bowsbot of tbe barbour, 
and a jutting cliff of marble, more graceful firom a con* 
Yenelia. //. 1* 
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tigaoiis bed of myrtks, jnvited them to rest^ and watch 
tke approadun^ süBset. 

''Saj wbat thej üke/ said Herbert, "there is a 
sp^ in tlie sliores of the Mediterranean Sea which no 
otkers can riyaL l^ever was such a nnion of Bataxal 
loToHness and magical associations! On these shoreB 
have lisen aU that interests ns in the past: — Egypt 
and Palestine, Greece, Borne, and Carthage, Moorish 
Spain^ and feodal Italj. These shores have yielded iis 
our religion, onr arts^ oor literatnre, and our laws. If 
all that we hare gained firom the shores of the Medi- 
texranean was erased firom the niemory of man, we 
ahonld be sarages. Will the Atlantic ever be so me- 
morable? Its civilization will be more rapid, bnt will 
it be as refined? and, far more important, will it be as 
permanent? WiD it not lack the racy vigonr and the 
Bubtle spirit of aboriginal genins? Will not a colonial 
character ding to its society? — feeble, inanimate, 
evanescent. What America is deficient in is creative 
intellect It has no nationalitj. Its intelligence has 
been imported, like its manufactored goods. Its in- 
habitants are a people, bnt are they a nation? I wish 
that the empire of the Incas and the kingdom of Mon- 
teznma had not been sacrificed. I wish that the re- 
public of the Pmitans had blended with the tribes of 
the wildemess." 

The red snn was now hovering over the honzon; 
k qnivered for an instant, and then sank. Immediately 
the high and imdulating coast was covered with a crimson 
flush-, the cliflFs, the groves, the bays and jutting pro- 
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montoiies, eaeh straggling sali and tall white tower, 
suffused with a rosj light. Graduallj that rosy tint 
beeame a bright violet, and then faded into pnrple. Bat 
the glory of the sunset long lingered in tiie glowing 
west, Streaming with every colour of the Iria — while 
a solitary stax glittered with silver light amid the shift- 
ing splendoor. 

"Hespems rises from the sunset like the fonntain 
of fresh water from the sea," said Herbert, "The sky 
and the oeean have two natares, like onrselves." 

At this moment the boat of the vessel, which had 
anchored abont an hour back, put to shore. 

"That seems an English brig," said Herbert. "I 
cannot exactly make out its trim; it scarcely seems a 
merchant vessel." 

The projection of the shore hid the boat from their 
sight as it landed. The Herberts rose, and proceeded 
towards the harbour. There were some rüde steps cut 
in the rock which led from the immediate shore to the 
terrace. As they approached these, two gentlemen in 
sailors* jackets mounted suddenly. Lady Annabel and 
Venetia simultaneously started as they recognised Lord 
Cadnrcis and bis cousin. They were so close, that 
neither party had time to prepaxe themselves. Venetia 
fonnd her4iand in that of Plantagenet, while Lady An- 
nabel saluted George. Infinite were iheir mutual in- 
quiries and congratulations, bnt it so happened that, 
with one exception, no name was mentioned. It was 
qmiß evident, however, to Herbert, that these wer« 
very familiär aequaintances of his family; for, in the 

14* 
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snrprise of the moment, Lord Cadnrds had salnted bis 
daughter by her Christian name. There was no slight 
emotion, too, displayed on all sides. Indeed, inde- 
pendently of the agitation which so nnexpected a ren^ 
coonter was calculated to produce, the presence of 
Herbert, after the first moments of reoognition, not a 
little excited the curiosity of the yonng men, and in 
some degree occasioned the embarrassment of alL Who 
was this strang^r, on whom Venetia and her mother 
were leaning with such fondness? He was scarcely 
too old to be the admirer of Venetia, and if there were 
a greater disparity of years between them than is nsnal, 
his distinguished appearance might well reconcile the 
lady to her lot, or even justify her choice. Had, then, 
Cadurcis again met Venetia only to find her the bride 
or the betrothed of another? — a mortifying Situation, 
even an intolerable one, if his feelings remained nn- 
changed; and if the eventfol year that had elapsed 
since they parted had not replaced her image in his 
susceptible mind by another more cherished, and, per- 
haps, less obdurate. Again, to Lady Annabel the mo- 
ment was one of great awkwardness, for the introduo- 
tion of her husband to those with whom she was re- 
cently so intimate, and who were then aware that the 
name of that Imsband was never even mentioned in her 
presence, recalled the painful past with a disturbing 
yividness. Venetia, indeed, did not share these feelings 
fnlly, but she thought it ungracious to anticipate her 
mother in the announcement. 

The Herberts tumed with Lord Cadurcis and his 
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Cousin; they were abont to retrace their Steps on the 
terrace, when Lady Annabel, taking advantage of the 
momentary silence, and summoning all her energy, with 
a pale cheek and a voice that slightly faltered, said, 
"Lord Cadurcis, allow me to present you to Mr. Her- 
bert, my husband," she added with emphasis. 

"Grood God!" exclaimed Cadurcis, starting; and 
then, outstretching his band, he contrived to add, "have 
I, indeed, the pleasure of seeing one I have so long ad- 
ndred?" 

"Lord Cadurcis!" exclaimed Herbert, scarcelyless 
snrprised. "Is it Lord Cadurcis? This is a welcome 
meeting." 

Every one present feit overwhelmed with con^sion 
or astonishment; Lady Annabel sought reftige in pre- 
senting Captain Cadurcis to her husband. This cere- 
mony, though little noticed even by those more im- 
mediately interested in it, nevertheless served, in ßome 
degree, as . a diversion. Herbert, who was only 
astonished, was the first who rallied. Perhaps Lord 
Cadurcis was the only man in existence whom Herbert 
wished to know. He had read his works with deep 
interest; at least, those portions which foreign Journals 
had afforded him. He was deeply impressed with his 
fame and genius; but what perplexed him at this mo- 
ment, even more than his unexpected introduction to 
him, was the Singular, the very extraordinary circum* 
stance, that the name of their most celebrated country- 
man should never have escaped the lips either of his 
wife or his daughter, although they appeared, and Ve- 
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netia especially, to be on tenofl with him of even 
domestic intiinacy. 

"You arrived here to-day, Lord Cadurcis?" said 
Herbert "From whence?" 

"Immediately from Naples, where we last touched," 
replied bis lordsbip; "but I bave been residing at 
Athens." 

"I envy you," said Herbert. 

"It would be a fit residence for yoii," said Lord 
Cadurcis. "You were, however, in some degree, my 
companion, for a volume of your poems was one of 
the few books I had with me. I parted with all the 
rest, but I retained that. It is in my cabin, and fall 
of my scribblement. If you would condescend to ac- 
cept it, I would oflfer it you." 

Mr. Herbert and Lord Cadurcis maintaaned the con- 
versation along the terrace. Venetia, by whose side 
her old companion walked, wais quite silent Once her 
eyes met those of Cadurcis; bis expression of mingled 
archness and astonishment was irresistible. His cousin 
and Lady Annabel carried on a more suppressed con- 
versation, but on ordinary topics. When they had 
reached the olive grove, Herbert said, "Here lies our 
way homeward, my Lord. If you and your cousin 
will accompany us, it will delight Lady Annabel and 
myself." 

"Nothing, I am sure, wilLgive George and myself 
greater pleasure," he replied. "We had, indeed, no 
purpose when you met us but to enjoy our escape from 
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imprisonment; little dreaming we should meet our kindest 
and oldest friends," he added. 

"Elindest and oldest friendsP* thonght Herbert to 
bimself. "Well, this is stränge indeed." 

"It is but a slight distance," said Lady Annabel, 
who thought it necessary to enforce the invitation. 
"We live in the valley, of which yonder hill forms a 
part." 

"And there we have passed onr winter and our 
spring," added Venetia, "almost as defightftilly as you 
conld have done at Athens." 

"Well," thought Cadurcis to himself, "I have seen 
many of the world's marvels, but this day is a miracle." 

When they had proceeded through the olive-wood, 
and mounted the acclivity, they arrived at a path which 
permitted the ascent of only one person at a time. 
Cadurcis was last, and followed Venetia. Unable any 
longer to endure the suspense, he was rather irritated 
that she kept so close to her father; he himself loitered 
a few paces behind, and, breaking off a brauch of 
laurel, he tossed it at her. She looked round and 
smiled; he beckoned to her to fall back. "Teil me, 
Venetia," he said, "what does all this m6an?" 

"It means that we are at last all very happy," she 
replied. "Do you not see my father?" 

"Yes; and I am very glad to see him; but thir 
Company is the very last in which I expected to have 
that pleasure." 

"It is too long a story to teil now; you must 
imagine it." 
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"But are you glad to see me?" . 
"Very." 

"I don't think you caxe for me the least." 
"Silly Lord Cadurcis!'' she said, smiling. 
^'If you call me Lord Cadurcis, I shall immediately 
go back to the brig, and set sali this night for Athens.'^ 
"Well then, silly Plantagenet!" . 
He laughed, and they ran on. 



CHAPTER HL 

"Well, I am not surprised that you should have 
passed your time delightfully here," said Lord Cadurcis 
to Lady Annabel, when they had entered the villa; 
"for I never beheld so delightful a retreat It is even 
more exquisite than your villa on the lake, of which 
George gave me so glowing a description. I was al- 
most tempted to hasten to you. Would you have 
smiled on me!" he added, rather archly, and in a 
coaxing tone. 

"I am more gratified that we have met here," said 
Lady Annabel. 

"And thus," added Cadurcis. 

"You have been a great traveller since we last 
met?" said Lady Annabel, a little embarrassed. 

"My days of restlessness are over," said Cadurcis. 
"I desire nothing more dearly than to Bettle down in 
the bosom of these green hills as you have done," 

"This life suits Mr. Herbert," said Lady Annabel, 
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'^He is fond of seclusion, and you ksiow I am ac« 
cnstomed to it.^' 

"Ah! yes," said Cadurcis, moumfally. "Wten I 
was in Greece, I used often to wish that none of us 
had ever left dear Cherbury; but I do not now." 

"We must forget Cherbury," said Lady Annabel. 

" I cannot — I cannot forget her who cherished my 
melancholy childhood. Dear Lady Annabel," he added 
in a voice of emotion, and offering her bis band, "forget 
all my follies, and remember that I was your child, 
onee as dutiful as you were affectionate." 

Who could resist this appeal? Lady Annabel, not 
without agitation, yielded him her band, which he 
pressed to bis lips. "Now I am again happy," said 
Cadurcis-, "now we are all happy. Sweetest of friends, 
you have removed in a moment the bitterness of years." 

Although lights were in the saloon, the Windows 
opening on the portico were not closed. The evening 
air was soft and balmy, and though the moon had not 
risen, the distant hüls were clear in the starlight. Ve- 
netia was standing in the portico conversing with George 
Cadurcis. 

"I suppose you are too much of a Turk to drink 
OUT coffee, Lord Cadurcis," said Herbert. Cadurcis 
tumed and joined him, together with Lady Annabel. 

"Nay," said Lord Cadurcis, in a joyous tone, "Lady 
Annabel will anßwer for me that I always find every- 
thing perfect under her roof " 

Captain Cadurcis and Yenetia now re-entered the 
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villa; they clnstered round the table, and seated them- 
selves. 

*"Why, Venetia," said Caduicis, "Geoi^e met me 
in Sicily, and quite frigbtened me about you. Is it 
tbe air of the Apennines tbat has worked tbese maryeis? 
for really, you appear to me exacüy tbe same as wben 
we leamt tbe Frencb vocabulary togetber ten years 
«go." 

"*Tbe Frencb vocabulary togetber, ten years ago!'" 
tbougbt Herbert; *^not a mere London acquaintance, 
tben. Tbis is veiy stränge." 

"Wby, indeed, Plantagenet," replied Venetia, "I 
was very unwell wben George visited us; but I really 
bave quite forgotten tbat I ever was an invalid, and I 
never mean to be again." 

"'Plantagenet!'" soliloquised Herbert. "And tbis 
is tbe great poet of wbom I bave beard so mucb! My 
daugbter is tolerably familiär witb bim." 

"I bave brougbt you all sorts of buffooneries from 
Stamboul," continued Cadurcis; "sweetmeats, and Slip- 
pers, and sbawls, and daggers wom only by sultanas, 
and witb wbicb, if necessary, tbey can keep 'the 
barem's lord' in order. I meant to bave sent them witb 
George to England; for really I did not anticipate our 
meeting bere/' 

"'Sweetmeats and slippers,'" said Herbert to bim- 
self, "'sbawls and daggers?'" 

"And has George been witb you all tbe time?" in- 
quired Venetia. 

"Oh! we quarrelled now and tben, of course. He 
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found Athens dull, and would stay at Constantinople, 
chained by the charms of a fair Perote, to whom be 
wanted me to write sonnets in bis name. I would not, 
because I tbougbt it immoral. But, on the wbole, we 
got on very well; a sort of Pylades and Orestes, I as- 
sure you; we never absolutely fougbt." 

"Come, come," said George, "Cadurcis is always 
asbamed of being amiable. We were togetber mucb 
more tban I ever intended or anticipated. You know 
mine was a sporting tour; and tberefore, of course, we 
were sometimes separated. But be was exceedingly 
populär witb all parties, especially tbe Turks, wbom be 
rewarded for tbeir courtesy by writing ödes to tbe 
Greeks to stir tbem up to revolt." 

"Well, tbey never read tbem," said Cadurcis. "All 
we, poor fellows', can do," be added, tuming to Her- 
bert, "is to wake tbe Hellenistic raptures of May Fair; 
and tbat they call fame; as mucb like fame as a toad- 
stool is like a truffle." 

"Nevertbeless, I bope tbe muse bas not slumbered," 
said Herbert; "for you bave bad tbe bappiest Inspira- 
tion in thß climes in wbicb you bave resided; not only 
are tbey essentially poetic, but tbey offer a virgin 
vein." 

"I bave written a little," replied Cadurcis; "I will 
give it you, if you like, some day to tum over. Yours 
is tbe only opinion tbat I really care for. I bave no 
great idea of tbe poetry; but I am very streng in my 
costume. I feel very confident about tbat. I fancy I 
know bow to bit off a pasba, or toucb in a Greek 
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pirate now. As for all the things I wrote in England, 
I really am ashamed of tliem. I got np mj orientalism 
from books, and sultans and sultanas at masqnerades," 
he added, archly. "I remember I made my beroines 
always wear turbans; only conceive my horror wben I 
found that a Turkish woman would as soon think of 
putting my hat on as a turban, and that it was an 
article of dress entirely confined to a Bond-street 
milliner." 

The eyening passed in interesting and diverting 
conyersation; of course, principally contributed by the 
two travellers, who had seen so much. Inspirited by 
bis interview with Lady Annabel, and her gracious re- 
ception of bis overtures, Lord Cadurcis was in one of 
those frolic humours, which we have before noticed was 
not unnatural to bim. He had considerable powers of 
mimicry, and the talent that had pictured to Venetia in 
old days, with such liveliness, the habits of the old 
maids of Morpeth, was now engaged on more con- 
siderable topics; an interview with a pasha, a peep 
into a barem, a visit to a pirate's isle, the slave-market, 
the bazaar, the barracks of the Janissaries; all touched 
with irresistible vitality, and coloured with the rieh 
phrases of unrivalled force of expression. The laughter 
was loud and continual; even Lady Annabel joined 
zealously in the glee. As for Herbert, he thought 
Cadurcis by far the most hearty and amusing person 
he had ever known, and could not refrain from con- 
trasting bim with the picture which bis works and the 
report of the world had occasionally enabled him to 
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sketch to his mind^s eye; the noble, young, and impas- 
sioned bard, pouring forth tbe eloquent tide of bis 
morbid feelings to an idolising world, from wbose ap- 
planse be nevertbeless tumed witb almost misantbropie 
melancboly. 

It was now mucb past tbe noon of night, and tbe 
bonr of Separation, long postponed, was inevitable. 
Often bad Gadurcis risen to depart, and often, witbout 
regaining bis seat, bad be been tempted by bis friends, 
and especially Venetia, into fresb narratives. At last 
be Said, "Now we must go. Lady Annabel looks good 
nigbt I remember tbe look," be said, laugbing, *Vben 
we used to beg for a quarter of an bour more. Ol 
Venetia, do not you remember tbat Cbristmas, wben 
dear old Masbam read Julius Caesar, and we were to 
sit up until it was finisbed. Wben be got to tbe last 
act I bid bis spectacles. I never confessed it until tbis 
moment. Will you pardon me, Lady Annabel?" and 
be pressed bis bands togetber in a mockery of suppll- 
cation. 

*'Will you come and breakfast witb us to-morrow?" 
Said Lady AnnabeL 

**Witli deligbt," be answered. "I am used, you 
know, to walks before breakfast George — I do not 
ibink George can do it, tbougb. George likes bis com- 
forts: be is a regulär Jobn Bull. He was always call- 
ing for tea wben we were in Turkey!" 

At tbis moment Mistress Fauncefort entered tbe 
room, ostensibly on some little affair of ber mistress, 
tut really to reconnoitre. 
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"Ah! Mistrcss Paancefort; my old-friend, Mistress 
Pauncefort, how do you do?" exclaimed bis lordship. 

"Quite well, my lord, please your lordsMp; and 
very glad to see your lordship again, and looking so 
well too." 

'-Ahl Mistresff Pauncefort, you always flattered 
me!" 

"Oh! dear, my lord, your lordship, no," said Mis- 
tress Pauncefort, with a simper. 

"But you, Pauncefort," said Cadurcis, "why there 
must be some magic in the air here. I have been com- 
plimenting your lady and Miss Venetia; but really, 
you, I should almost have thöught it was some younger 
sister." 

"Oh! my lord, you have such a way," said Mistress 
Pauncefort, retreating with a slow step that still lingered 
for a remark. 

"Pauncefort, is that an Italian cap?" said Lord 
Cadurcis; "you know, Pauncefort, you were always 
famous for your caps." Mistress Pauncefort disappeared 
in a Auster of delight. 

And now they had indeed departed. There was a 
pause of complete silence aflfcer they had disappeared, 
the slight and not painful reaction after the mirthftil 
excitement of the last few hours. At length Herbert, 
dropping, as was bis evening custom, a few drops of 
orange-flower into a tumbler of water, said, "Annabel, 
my Ipve, I am rather surprised that neither you nor 
Venetia should have mentioned to me that you knew, 
and knew so intimately, a man like Lord Cadurcis." 
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Lady Annabel appeared a little confused; she looked 
eyen at Venetia, but Venetia's eyes were on the ground. 
At length she said, '^In truth, Mannion, since we met 
we have thougbt only of you." 

"Cadurcis Abbey, papa, is close to Cherbury," said 
Yenetia. 

"Cberburyl^' said Herbert, witb a faint blush, "I 
bave never seen it, and now I sball never see it. No 
matter, my country is yonr motber and yourself. Some 
find a home in tbeir country, I find a country in my 
home. Well," he added, in a gayer tone, "it bas gra- 
tified me much to meet Lord Cadurcis. We were bappy 
before, but now we are even gay. I like to see you 
smile, Annabel, and hear Venetia laugb. I feel, my- 
self, quite an unusual bilarity. Cadurcis! It is very 
Strange bow often 1 bave mused over tbat name. A 
year ago it was one of my few wishes to know bim; 
my wisbes, tben, dear Annabel, were not very ambi- 
tious. Tbey did not moimt so bigb as yoü bave since 
pennitted tbem. And now I do know bim, and under 
wbat circumstances ! Is not life stränge? But is it not 
happy? I feel it so. Good nigbt, sweet wife-, my 
darling daugbter, a bappy, bappy nigbt!" He embraced 
them ere tbey retired; and opening a volume composed 
bis mind after tbe novel excitement of tbe evening. 
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CHAPTEß IV. 



Cadurcis left the brig early in the moming alone, 
and stroUed towards the villa. He met Herbert half- 
way to Spezzia, wbo tamed back with him towards 
home. They sat down on a crag opposite the sea; 
there was a light breeze, the fishing boats were out, 
and the view was as animated as the fresh air was 
cheering. 

"There they go," said Cadurcis, smiling, "catching 
John Dory, as you and I try to catch John Bull. Now 
if these people could understand what two great men 
were watching them, how they would stare! But they 
don't care a sprat for us, not they! They are not part 
of the World — the three or four thousand civilised 
savages for whom we sweat our brains, and whose fetid 
breatii perfiimed with musk is fame. Pah!" 

Herbert smiled. "I have not cared much myself 
for this same world." 

"Why, no; you have done something, and shown 
your contempt for them. No one can deny that. I will 
some day, if I have an opportunity. I owe it them; I 
think I can show them a trick or two still.* I have 
got a Damascus blade in störe for their thick hides. I 
will tum their flank yet." 

"And gain a victory where conquest brings no 
glory. You are worth brighter laureis, Lord Cadurcis.*' 

"Now is not it the most wonderful thing in the 

* " r think I know a trick or two would turn 

Your flanks.*' Don Juan. 
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World that you and I liave met?" said Cadums. "Now 
I look npon ourselves as something Kke, eh! Fellows 
with some pitihf in them. By Jove, if we only joined 
togetber, how we could lay it on! Crack, crack, crack! 
I think I see them wincing under the thong; the pom- 
pons poltroons! If you only knew how they behaved 
to me! By Jove, sir, they hooted me going to the 
Honse of Lords, and nearly pulled me off my horse. 
The mffians would have massacred me if they could; 
and then they all ran away from a drummer-boy and a 
conple of grenadiers, who were going the roiinds to 
change guard. Was not that good? Fine, eh? A bnitish 
mob in a fit of morality about to immolate a gentleman, 
and then scampering off from a sentry. J call that 
human nature!" > 

"As long as they leave us alone, and do not burn 
US alive, I am content," said Herbert. "I am callons 
to what they say." 

"So am I," said Gadnrds. "I made out a list the 
other day of all the persons and things I have been 
compared to. It begins well, with Alcibiades, but it 
ends with the Swiss giantess or the Polish dw,arf, I 
forget which. Here is your book. You see it has been 
weU thtunbed. In fact, to teil the tmth, it was my 
cribbing book, and I always kept it by me when I was 
writing at Athens, like a gradus, a gradus ad Pamas- 
sunij you know. But although I crib, I am candid, 
and you see I fairly own it to you." 

"You are welcome t(b all I have ever written," said 
Herbert. "Mine were but crude dreams. I wished to 

Venetia* IL 15 
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see man noble and happy; but if he will persist in 
being vile and miserable, I must even be content. I 
can straggle for him no more." 

"Well, you opened my mind," said Cadurcis, "I 
owe you everything; but I quite agree with you that 
nothing is worth an effort. As for philosophy and 
freedom, and all that, they teil devilish well in a 
stanza; but men have always been fools and slaves, and 
fools and slaves they always will be." 

"Nay," said Herbert, "I will not believe that. 
I will not give up a jot of my conviction of a great 
and glorious future for human destinies; but its con- 
summation will not be so rapid as I once thought, and 
in the mean time I die." 

"Ah! Death," said Lord Cadurcis, "that is a 
botherer. What can you make of death? There are 
those poor fishermen now; there will be a white, squall, 
some day, and they will go down with those latteen 
sails of theirs, and be food for the very prey they 
were going to catch; and, if you continue living here, 
you may eat one of your neighbours in the shape of a 
shoal of red mullets, when it is the season. The great 
Beeret — we cannot penetrate that with all our philo- 
sophy, my dear Herbert. *A11 that we know is, no- 
tLing can be known.' Barren, harren, harren! And 
yet what a grand world it isl Look at this bay, these 
blue waters, the mountains, and these chestnuts — de- 
vilish üue! The fact is, truth is veiled, but, like the 
.Sil^old^ali ovor the tabernacle,* the veil is of dazzling 
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''Life is the great wonder," said Herbert, "into 
which all that is stränge and startling resolves itself. 
The mist of familiaritj obscures from us the miracle of 
Qur being. Mankind are constanüy starting at events 
wbicb they consider extraordinarj. But a philosopher 
acknowledges only one miracle, and that is life. Poli* 
tical revolutions, changes of empire, wrecks of dynas- 
ües and the opinions Ihat support them, these are the 
marvels of tiie vulgär, but these are only transient mo- 
difications of life. The origin of ezistence is, therefore, 
the first object which a true philosopher proposes to him* 
8el£ Unable to discover it, he accepts certain results 
from his unbiassed Observation of its obvious nature, 
and on them he establishes certain principles to be our 
guides in all social relations, whether they take the 
shape of laws or customs. Nevertheless, until the pnn- 
dple of life be discovered, all theories and all Systems 
of'conduct founded on theory must be considered pro- 
yisionaL" 

''And do you believe that ihere is a chance of its 
being discovered ?'' inquired Cadurcis. 

"I canuQt, from any reason in my own intelligence, 
find why it should not,^^ said Herbert. 

"You conceive it possible that a man may attain 
earthly immortality?'^ inquired Cadurcis. 

"Undoubtedly." 

"By Jove," said Cadurcis, "if I only knew how, I 
would purchase an immense annuity directly." 

"When I said undoubtedly," said Herbert, smi- 
ling, "I meant only to express that I know no invin- 

15* 
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cible reason to the contraij. I see nothing inconflislent 
with the existence of a Supreme Creator in the anni- 
hilation of death. It appears to me an achievement 
worthy of his omnipotence. I believe in the possibility, 
but I believe in nothing more. I antieipate the final 
result, but not by individnal means. It will, of coorse, 
be produeed by some vast and silent and eontinnous 
Operation of nature, gradually effecting some profonnd 
and comprehensive alteration in her order — a change 
of climate, for instance, the great enemy of life, — so 
that the inhabitants of the earth may attain a patriar- 
chal age. This renovated breed may in tum produce 
a still more vigorous offepring, and so we may asoend 
the Scale from the three score and ten of the Psalmist, 
to the immortality of which we speak. Indeed I, for 
my own part, believe the Operation has already com- 
menced, althaugh thousands of centuries may elapse 
before it is consummated-, the three score saad ten of 
the Psalmist is already obsolete; the whole world is 
talking of the general change of its seasons and its 
atmosphere. If the origin of America were such as 
many profonnd philosophers suppose, viz, a sudden 
emersion of a new continent from the waves, it is isor 
possible to doubt that such an event mpst have had a 
very great influence on the climate of the wwrld. 
Besides; why should we be surprised that the nature of 
man should change? Does not everything change? 
Is not change the law of nature? My skin changes 
every year, my hair never belongs to me a month, the 
nail on my band is only a passing possession. I donbt 
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whether a man at fifty is the same material being that 
he is at five-and-twenty." 

"I wonder," said Lord Caduircis, "if a creditor 
bronght an action against you at fifty for goods de- 
livered at five-and-twenty, one could set up the want 
of identity as a plea in bar. It would be a consolaiion 
to an elderly.gentleman." 

^^I am afraid mankind are too hostile to pbiloso- 
jihjy^ Said Herbert, smiling, "to permit so desirable a 
consummation." 

"Should you consider a long life a blessing?" said 
Cadnrcis. "Would you Kke, for instance, to live to 
the age of Methusalem?" 

"Those whom the gods love die young," said Her- 
bert. "For Jhe last twenty years I have wished to 
die, and I have sought death. But my feelings, I. 
confess, on that head are at present very much modi- 
fied." 

"Youth, glittering youth!" said Cadurcis, in a 
musing tone; "I remember when the prospect of losing 
my youth fiightened me out of my wits; I dreamt of 
nothing but grey hairs, a paunch, and the gout or the 
gravel. But I fancy every period of life has its 
pleasures, and as we advance in life the exercise of 
power and the possession of wealth must be great con- 
solations- to the majority; we buUy our children and 
hoard our casL" , 

"Two most noble occupations!" said Herbert; "but 
I think in this world there is just as good a chance of 
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being bullied by our children first, and paying their 
debts afterwards." 

"Faithl you are right," said Cadurcis, laughing, 
"and lucky is he who has neither creditors nor off- 
spring, and who owes neither money nor affection, 
aiter all the most difficult to pay of the two." 

"It cannot be commanded, certainly/^ said Herbert 
"There is no usury for love." 

"And yet it is very expensive, too, sometimes," 
said Cadurcis, laughing. "Fot my part sympathy is 
a puzzler." 

"You should read Cabanis," said Herbert, "if, in- 
deed, you have not. I think I may find it here; I will 
lend it you. It has, jfrom its subject, many errors, but 
it is very suggestive." 

"Now, that is kind, for I have not a book here, 
and, after all, there is nothing like reading. I wish 
I had read more, but it is not too late. I envy you 
your leaming, besides so many other things. How- 
ever, I hope we shall not part in a hurry; we have 
met at last," he said, extending bis band, "and we 
were always friends." 

Herbert shook his band warmly. "I can assure 
you, Lord Cadurcis, you have not a more sincere ad- 
mirer of your genius. I am happy in your society. 
For myself, I now aspire to be nothing better than an 
idler in life, tuming over a page, and sometimes noting 
down a fancy. You have, it appears, known my 
family lo;Qg and intimately, and you were, doubtless, 
surprised at finding me with them. I have retumed to 
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.my hearth, and I am content Onoe I sacrificed my 
happiness- to my philosophy, and now I liave sacrificed 
xny philosophy to my liappiness." 

"Dear friend!" said Cadurcis, pntting bis ann 
affectionately in Herbert's, as they walked along — 
"for, indeed, you mnst allow me to style you so — all 
the happiness and all the sorrow of my life alike flow 
from your roofi" • 

In the mean time Lady Annabel and Yenetia came 
foith firom the villa to theb: moming meal in their am* 
pbitheatre of hüls. Marmion was not there to greet 
tbem as usual. 

"Was not Plantagenet amusing last night?" said 
Venetia; "and are not you happy, dear mother, to see 
bim once more?" 

"Indeed I am now always happy," said Lady An* 
nabeL 

"And George was telling me last night, in this 
portico, of all their life. He is more attached to Plan- 
tagenet than ever. He says it is impossible for any 
one to have behaved with greater kindness, or to have 
led, in every sense, a more calm and rational life. 
Wben he was alone at Athens, he did nothing bnt 
write. George says that all bis former works axe no- 
thing to what he has written now." 

"He is very engaging," said Lady Annabel. 

"I tbink he will be such a delightful companion 
for papa. I am sure papa must like bim. I hope be 
will stay some time; for, after all, poor dear papa, he 
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Instead of being with bis books, he miglit be waüdiig 
and talking with Plantagenet I think, dearart mother, 
i¥0 shall be happier than everT^ 

At thifl moment Herbert, with Cadnrds leaniog <mi 
Im arm, and apparently speaking with great earnest- 
nesa, appeared in the distance. '^There Ü^ej are,"' said 
Venetia; "I knew tbey would be friends. Come, 
dearest mother, let üb meet them." 

"You see, Lady Annabel," eaid Lord Cadnicis, "it 
ig JTist as I said: Mr. George is not here; he is having 
tea and toast on board the brig.^' 

"I do not belieye it," said Venetia, smiling. 

They seated themselves at the breakfast-table. 

"You Bhoidd have seen our Apennine breakfasts in 
the autumn, Lord Cadurcis," said Herbert; "every 
fruit of nature seemed crowded before us. It was in- 
deed a meal for a poet or a painter like Paul Veronese ; 
oui* grapes, our figs, our peaches, our mountain straw- 
berries, — they made a glowing picture. For my part, 
I have an original prejudice against animal food which 
I have never quite overcome, and I believe it is only 
to please Lady Annabel. that I haye relapsed into the 
heresy of cutlets." 

"Do you think I hare grown fatter, Lady An- 
nabel?^* said Lord Cadurcis, starting up; "I brought 
myself down at Athens to bread and olives, but I have 
been committing terrible excesses lately, but only fish." 

"Ahl here is George!" said Lady Annabel. 



And Gaptain Cadurds «{»peared, lollowed by a 
couple of sailors, bearing a huge case. 

"George," said Venetia, "I bare been defending 
you against Plaats^enet; be said 70U would not 
come." 

"Never mind, George, it was only bebind yonr 
back," said LordCadurcis; "and under those legitimate 
circmnstances, wby even onr best friends cannot expect 
ns to spare tbem." 

"I baye brougbt Venetia ber toys," said Captain 
Cadureis, "and sbe was rigbt to defend me, as I bave 
been working for ber." 

Tbe top of tbe case was knocked ofF, and all the 
Torkisfa bnffooneries, as Cadurcis called tbem, made 
ibeir appearance: slippers, and sbawls, and bottles of 
pertiunes, and little band mirrors, beautifolly em- 
broidered; and fanciful daggers, and rosaries, and a 
tbousand otb^ articles, of wbicb they bad pinndered 
the bazaars of Constantinople. 

"And bere is a Turkisb volume of poetry, beauti- 
fnlly illuminated ; and tbat is for you," said Cadurcis, 
giving it to Herbert "Perbaps it is a translation 
of one of our works. Wbo knows? We can always 
say it is." 

"Tbis is the second present you bave made me, 
this moming. Here is a volume of my works," said 
Herbert, producing the book.tbat Cadurcis bad before 
giyen bim. "1 never expected tbat anything I wrote 
would be so bonoured. Tbis, too, is the work of 
wbidi I am the least ashamed, for my wife admired it. 
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Tbere, Annsbel, eyen diough Lord Cadnrcb is bere, I 
will present it to you; *tifl an old friend." 

Lady Annabel accepted the book verj gracionBlj-, 
and, in spite of all the temptations of her tojs, Yenetia 
oould not refrain from peeping over her mother's 
Shoulder at its contents. — "Mother," sbe whispered. 
In a voioe inaudible save to Lady Annabel, "I may 
read thia?" 

Lady Annabel gaye it her. 

**And now we must send for Paancefort, I think,** 
•aid Lady Annabel, ^*to collect and take care of onr 
treaaures." 

^^Paancefort,'" said Lord Cadurcis, when that gentle- 
woman appeared, "I have brought yon a shawl, but I 
oould not bring you a turban, becanse the Turkish 
ladies do not wear turbans; but if I had thought we 
fihould haye met so soon, I would have had one made 
on purpose for you," 

"Lal my lord, you always are so polite!" 

CHAPTER V. 

Whbn the breakfast was over, they wandered 
about the yalley, which Cadurcis could not sufGicienÜy 
admire. Lisensibly he drew Venetia from the rest of 
the party, on the pretence of showing her a view at 
some litüe distance. They walked along by the side 
of a rivulet, which glided through the hüls, until they 
were nearly a mile from the villa, though still in sight. 

"Venetia," he at length said, tuming the conversar 
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tion to a more interesting topic, "your father and my- 
self liaye disbnrthened otu> minds to each other thls 
moming; I think we know each other now as well as 
if we were as old acquaintances as myself and hia 
daugliter." 

"Ah! I knew that you and papa must agree," 
said Venetia; "I was saying so ihis moming to my 
mother." 

"Venetia," said Cadnrcis, with. a laughing eye, "all 
this is very stränge, is it not?" 

"Very stränge, indced, Plantagenet; I should not 
be surprised if it appeared to you as yet eyen in* 
■ credible." 

"It is miraculous," said Cadurcis, "but not in- 
credible; an angel interfered, and worked the miracle. 
I know all." 

Venetia looked at him with a faint fiush upon her 
cheek-, she gathered a flower and plucked it to pieces. 

"What a Singular destiny ours has been, Venetia!" 
said Cadurcis. "Do you know I can sit for an hour 
together and muse over it?" 

"Can you, Plantagenet?" 

"I have such an extraordinary memory; I do not 
think I ever forgot anything. We have had some 
very remarkable conversations in our time — eh, Ve- 
netia? Do you remember my visit to Cherbuiy befofe 
I went to Cambridge, and the last time I saw you 
before I left England? And now it all ends in this! 
Wbat do you think of it, Venetia?" 

"Think of what, Plantagenet?" 
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"Why, of this reconcilia^iioii?" 

**Dear Plantagenet, what can I think of it bat what 
I have expressed? — that it is a veiy wonderftil event, 
but the happiest in my life." 

"You are* quite happy now?" 

"Quite." 

"I ßee you do not care for me tbe least?" 

"Plantagenet, you are perverse. Are you not 
here?" 

"Did you.ever think of nie when I was away?" 

"You know very well, Plantagenet, that it is im- 
possible for me to cease to be interested in you. 
Could I refrain from thinking of such a friend?" 

"Friend! Poh! I am not your Mend; and as for 
that, you never once mentioned my name to your 
father, Miss Venetia." 

"You might easily conceive that there were reasons 
for such silence,^' said Venetia. "It could not arise on 
my part from forgetfalness or indifiference; for even if 
my feelings were changed towards you, you are not a 
person that one would, or even could, avoid speaking 
of, especially to papa, who must have feit such interest 
in youl I am sure, even if I had not known you, 
there were a thousand occasions which would have 
called your name to my lips, had they been uncon- 
troUed by other considerations.^^ 

"Come, Venetia, I am not going to submit to com- 
pliments from you," said Lord Cadurcis: "no blamey. 
I wish you only to think of me as you did ten years 
ago. I will not have^our hearts polluted by the vnl- 
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garity of fame. I want you to feel for me as you did 
when we were children. I will not be an object of 
interest, and admiration, and fiddlestick, to you; I will 
not submit to it." 

"Well, you stall not," said Venetia laughing. "I 
will not admire you the least; I will only think of you 
as a good Iktle boy." 

"You do not love me any lohger, I see that," said 
Plantagenet 

"Yes I do, Plantagenet." 

"You do not love me so mucb as you did the 
night before I went to Eton, and we sat over the fire? 
Ah! how offcen I have thöught of that night when I 
was at Athens!" he added in a tone of emotion. 

"Dear Plantagenet," said Venetia, "do not be silly. 
I am in the highest spirits in the world; I am quite 
gay with happiness, and all because you have retnmed. 
Do not spoil my pleasure." 

"Ah! Venetia, I see how it is^ you have forgotten 
me, or worse than forgotten me." 

"Well, I am sure I do not know what to say to 
satisfy you," said Venetia. "I think you very un- 
reasonable, and very ungi*ateful too, for I have always 
been your friend, Plantagenet, and I am sure you 
know it You sent me a message before you went 
abroad." 

"Darling," said Lord Cadurcis, seizing her band, 
"I am not ungrateftd, I am not unreasonabliB. I adore 
you. You were very kind then, when all tiie world 
was against me. You shall see how I will pay them: 
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off, the dogs! and worse than dogs, fheir betters fax; 
dogs are faithfal. Do you rememberpoor oldMarmion? 
How we were mystified, Yenetia! Litüe did we think 
then who was Marmion's godfather." 

Yenetia smiled; but she said, ^^I de not like this 
bittemess of yonrs, Plantagenet You have no caase 
to complain of tbe world, and you magnify a petty 
squabble with a contemptible coterie into a quarrel wiüi 
a nation. It is not a wise humour, and, if you indulge 
it, it will not be a bappy one." 

"I will do exactly what you wisb on eveiy subject," 
said Gadurcis, "if you will do exactly what I wisk 
on one." 

"Well!" said Venetia. 

"Once you told me,'* seid Cadurcis, "that you would 
not many me witbout the consent of your father; then^ 
most unfairly, you added to your conditions the con- 
sent of your mother. Now both your parents are very 
opportunely at band; let us fall down upon our knees 
and beg their blessing." 

"O! my dear Plantagenet, I think it will be much 
l^etter for me never to marry. We are both happy 
now; let us remain so. You can live here, and I caa 
be your sister. Will not that do?" 

"No, Venetia, it will not." 

"Dear Plantagenet I " said Venetia with a faltering 
Yoiee, "if you knew how much I have suffered, dear 
PlmtageneÜ" 

^'I know it; I know all," said Cadurcis, taking her 
axm and placing it tenderly in bis. "Now listen to 
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me, sweet girl; I loved you when a child, when I was 
tinknown to the world, and unknown to myself; I loved 
you as a youth not utterly inexperienced in the world, 
and when my rising passions had tauglit me to specu- 
late on the character of women; I loved you as a man, 
Venetia, with that world at my feet, that world which 
I scom, but which I will command; I have been con- 
stant, Venetia; your jieart assures you of that. You are 
the only being in existence who exercises over me any 
influence, and the influence you possess is irresistible and 
etemal. It Springs from son\e deep and mysterious sym- 
pathy of blood which I cannot penetrate. It can neither 
be increased nor diminished by time. It is entirely inde- 
pendent of its action. I pretend not to love you more 
at this moment than when I first saw you, when you 
entered the terrace-room at Cherbury and touched my 
cheek. From that moment I was yours. I deelare to 
you, most solemnly I deelare to you, that I know not 
what love is except to you. The world has called me 
a libertine; the truth is, no other woman can command 
my spirit for an hour. I see through them at a glance. 
I read all their weakness, frivolity, vanity, affectation, 
88 if they were touched by the revealing rod of As- 
modeus. Tou were bom to be my bride. ünite your- 
self with me, control my destiny, and my course shall 
be like the sun of yesterday; but reject me, reject me, 
and I devote all my energies to the infernal gods; I 
will pour my lava over the earth until all that remains 
of my fatal and exhausted nature is a black and harren 
cone sorrounded by bitter desolation.^' 
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"Plantagenet, be calm!" 

"I am perfectly cabn', Yenetia. Yon talk to me of 
yonr safferings. Wliat has occasidned ihem? A Btmggie 
agaLost natare. Nature has now triximphed, and you 
are liappy. What necessily was ihere for all täri» 
miseiy that has fallen on your honse? Why k your 
father an exile? Do not you think that if yonr mnther 
had chosen to exert her inflnenee she might haire pre- 
vented the most fatal part of his career? Undonl^dly 
despair impelled his actions as much as philosophy, 
though I give him credit for a pure and lo%^ spirit.,. to 
Bo man more. But not a mnrmur against your mother 
from me. She received my OTortores of reconcüistion 
last «night with more than cordiality. She is yoor 
mother, Yenetia, and shß once was mine. Indeed>, I 
love her; indeed, yon would find that I would study 
h^ happiness. For after all, sweet, is there anot&er 
woman in existence better qualified to fill the. position 
of my moiher-in-law? I could not behave onWdly to 
her; I coold not treat her with neglect or harshness; 
not merely for the sake of her many admirable qna- 
lities, but from other considerations, Yenetia, — con- 
siderations we never can forget By heavensl I love 
your mother; I do, indeed, Yenetia ; I remember so 
many things — her last words to me, when I went to 
Eton. If she would only behave kindly to me, you 
would see what a son-in4aw I should make. You would 
be jealous, that you should, Yenetia. I can bear any- 
thing from you, Yenetia, but with others, 1 caamot 
forget who I am. It makes me bitter to be ti?eaied aa 
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Lady Annabel treated me last jear in London; but a 
smile and a kind word and I recall all her matemal 
love; I do, indeed, Venetia; last night when she was 
kind I conld have kissed her!" 

Poor Venetia could not answer, her tears were 
flowing so plenteously. "I have told your father all, 
sweetest/* said Cadurcis; "I concealed nothing." 

"And what said he?" murmured Venetia. 

*'It rests with your mother. After all that has 
passed, he will not attempt to control your fate. And 
he is right. Berhaps his interference in my favour 
might eyen injure me. But there is no cause for 
despair; all I wanted was to come to an understanding 
with you; to be sure you loved me as you always have 
done. I will not be impatient. I will do everything 
to soothe and conciliate and gratify Lady Annabel; you 
will see how I will behave!- As you say too, we are 
happy because we are together.; and, therefore, it 
would be unreasonable not to be patient. I never can 
be sofficiently grateful for this meeting. I concluded 
you would be in England, though we were on our way 
to Milan to inquire after you. George has been a great 
comfort to me in all this affair, Venetia; he loves you, 
Venetia, almost as much as I do. I think I should 
have gone mad during that cursed affair in England, 
had it not been for George. I thought you would hate 
me, but when George brought me your message, I 
cared for nothii^g; and then his visit to the Lake was 
so devilish kind! He is a noble fellow and a true friend. 
My sweet, sweet Venetia, dry your eyes. Let us re- 

Venelia, IL 16 
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join tkem with a smile. We have not been long awaj; 
I will juretend we bave been violet bunting," said Ca- 
diurcis> stoofiing down and plncking np a handM of 
flowers. "Do you remember onr yiolets at home, Ve- 
nera? Do yon know, Yenetia, I always fancy every 
human being is like some object in natura; and you 
always put me in mind of a yiolet, so fresb and sweet 
and deUcate!" 

CHAPTEK VI. 

"Wb bave been exploring the bappy Valley," said 
Lord Cadurcis to Lady Annabel, "and here is our 
plunder," and he gave her the yiolets. 

"You wer€ always fond of flowers," said Lady 
Annabel. 

"Yes, I imbibed the taste from you," said Cadurcis, 
gratified by the gracious remark. 

He seated himself at her feet, examlned and ad- 
mired her work, and talked of old times, but with such 
infinite discretion, that he did not arouse a single pain- 
ful association. Yenetia was busied with her father^s 
poems, and smiled often at the manuscript notes of 
Cadurcis. Lying, as usual, on the grass, and leaning* 
his head on his left arm, Herbert was listening to Cap« 
tain Cadurcis, who was endeavouring to give him a 
clear idea of the Bosphorus. Thus the moming wore 
away, Until the sun drove them into the villa. 

"I will show you my library, Lord Cadurcis," said 
Herbert. 
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Cadards foUowed him into a spacious aparianent, 
where he found a coUection so considerable that he 
could not snppress his surprise. "Italian spoils chiefly," 
said Herbert; "a friend of mme purchased an old 
libraiy at Bologna for me, and it tumed out richer than 
I imagined: the rest are old Mends that have been 
with me, many of them at least, at College. I brought 
them back with me from America, for then thej were 
my only firiends." 

"Can you find Cabanis?" said Lord Cadurcis. 

Herbert looked about. "It is in this neighbour- 
hood, I imagine,^' he said. Cadurcis endeavoured to 
assist him. "What is this?" he said; "Plato!" 

"I should like to read Plato at Athens," said Her- 
bert. "My ambition now does not soar beyond such 
elegant fortune." 

"We are all under great obligations to Plato," said 
Cadurcis. "I remember, when I was in London, I 
älways professed myself his disciple, and it is astonish- 
h^ what results I experienced. Piatonic love was a 
great invention." 

Herbert smiled; but, as he saw Cadurcis knew 
nothing about the subject, he made no reply. 

"Plato says, or at least I think he says, that life 
is love," said Cadurcis. "I have said it myself in a 
veiy grand way too; I believe I cribbed it from you. 
But what 'does he mean? I am sure I meant nothing, 
but I dare say you did." 

"I certainly had some meaning," said Herbert, 
stopping in his search, and smiling, "but I do not 

16* 
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know whether I expressed it The principle of eveiy : 

motion, that is of all life, is desire or love: at present, 
I am in loTe with the lost yolnme of Cabanis, and, if 
it wer6 not for the desire of obtaining it, I shonld not 
now be affording anj testimony of my vitality hj 
looking after it" 

"That is very clear," said Cadnrcis, "but I was 
thinking of love in the vnlgar sense, in the shape of a 
petticoat. Certainly, when I am in love 'with a woman, 
I f(6el love iß life; but, when I am out of love, wliich 
often happens, and generally very soon, I still, con- 
trive to liveJ' 

"We exist," said Herbert, "becanse we sympathise. 
If we did not sympathise with the air, we should die. 
But, if we only sympathised with the air, we should 
be in the lowest order of brutes, baser than the sloth» 
Mount from the sloth tp the poet It is sympathy that 
makes you a poet. It is your desire that the airy 
children of your brain should be bom anew within 
another^s, that makes you create; therefore, a misan« 
thropical poet is a contradiction in terms." 

"But when he writes a lampoon?" said Cadurcis. 

"He desires that the majority, who are not lam« 
pooned, should share bis hate," said Herbert. 

"But Swift lampooned the species," said Cadurcis. 
"For my part, I think life is hatred." 

"But Swift was not sincere; for he wrote the Dra- 
pier's Letters at the same time. Besides, the very fact 
of your abusing mankind proves that you do not hate 
them; it is clear that you are desirous of obtaining their 
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good opinion of yonr wit. You value them, you esteem 
them, you love them. Their approbation causes you 
to act, and makes you happy. As for sexual love," 
Said Herbert, "of which you were speaking, its quality 
and duration depend upon the degree of sympathy that 
sabsists between the two persons interested. Plato be- 
lieyed, and I believe with him, in the existence of a 
Spiritual antetype of the soul, so that when we are 
bom, there is something within us which, from the in- 
stant we live and move, thirsts after its likeness. This 
propeiisity develops itself with the development of our 
natnre. The gratification of the senses soon becomes a 
very small part of that profound and complicated senti- 
ment, which we call love. Love, on the contrary, is 
an universal thirst for a communion, not merely of the 
senses, but of our whole nature — intellectual, imagi- 
native, and sensitive.. He who finds his antetype, en- 
joys a love perfect and enduring; time cannot change 
it, distance cannot remove it; the sympathy is com- 
plete. He who loves an object that approaches his 
antetype, is proportionately happy, the sympathy is 
feeble or strong, as it may be. If men were properly 
educated, and their faculties ftilly develöped," con- 
tinued Herbert, "the discovery of the antetype would 
be easy; and, when the day arrives that it is a matter 
of course, the perfection of eiviüsation will be attained." 

"I believe in Plato," said Lord Cadurcis, "and I 
think I have found my antetype. His theory accounts 
for what I never could understand.*' 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

In the course of the evening Ladj Annabel re- 
quested Lord Cadurcis and his cousin to take ap their 
quarters at the villa. Independentlj of the deligbt 
which such an invitation occasioned him, Cadurcis was 
doubly gratified by its being given by her. It was 
indeed her unprompted solieitation; for neither Herbert 
nor even Venetia, however much they desired the 
arrangement, was anxious to appear eager for its 
ftilfilment Desirous of pleasing her husband and her 
daughter; a little penitent as to her previous treatment 
of Cadurcis, now that time and stränge events bad 
combined to soften her feelings; and won by bis en- 
gaging demeanour towards herseif, Lady Annabel had 
of mere impulse resolved upon the act; and she was 
repaid by the general air of gaiety and content wbicb 
it difiPused through the circle. 

Few weeks indeed passed ere her ladyship taugbt 
herseif even to contemplate the possibility of an union be- 
tween her daughter and Lord Cadurcis. The change 
which had occurred in her own feelings and position 
had in her estimation removed very considerable bar- 
riers to such a result. It would not become her again 
to urge the peculiarity of his temperament as an in- 
superable objection to the marriage; that was out of 
the question, even if the conscience of Lady Annabel 
berself, now that she was so happy, were perfectly free 
from any participation in the causes which occasioned 
the original estrangement between Herbert and herseif. 
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Beairöns too, as all mofhers are, that her daughter 
shonld be snitablj married, Lady Annabel could not 
flhut her eyes ta the very great improbability of such 
an event occurring, now that Venetia had as it w^e 
resigned all connection with her native country. As 
to her daughter marrying a foreigner, the very idea 
was intolerable to her; and Venetia appeared therefore 
to have resumed that singular and delicate position 
which she occupied at Cherbury in earlier years, when 
Lady Annabel had esteemed her conneclion with Lord 
Cadorcis so fortunate and auspicious. Moreover, while 
Lord Cadurcis, in birth, rank, country, and considera- 
tion, offered in every view of the case so gratifying an ' 
alliance, he was perhaps the only Englishman whose 
marriage into her family would not deprive her of the 
Society of her child. Gadurcis had a great distdiste for 
England, which he seized every opportunity to ex- 
press. He continually declared that he would never 
retum there; and his habits of seclusion and study so 
entirely accorded with those of her husband, that Lady 
Annabel did not doubt they would continue to form 
only one family; a prospect so engaging to her, that 
it would perhaps have alone removed the distrust 
which she had so unfortun^itely cherished. against the 
admirer of her daughter; and although some of his 
reputed opinions occasioned her doubtless considerable 
anxiety, he was nevertheless very young, and far from 
emancipated from the beneficial influence of his early 
education. She was sanguine that this sheep would 
yet retum to the fold where once he had been tended 
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wiih 80 mach solicitnde. When too she caUed to mind 
tbe chastened spirlt of her hneband, and could not re- 
frain firom feeling that, had she not quitted him, he 
might at a mach earlier period have atiained a mood 
so foU of promise and to her so cheering, she could 
not resist the persaasion that, ander the inflaence of 
Yenetia Cadorcis might speedilj free himself finom the 
dominion öf that arrogant genius to which, rather than 
to any serious conviction, the resalt of a stadioos 
philosophy, she attributed his indifference on the most 
important of sabjects. On the whole, however, it was 
with no conmion grätification that Ladj Annabel ob- 
served the streng and intimate friendship that arose be» 
tween her hasband and Cadorcis. They vere in- 
separable companions. Independentlj of the natural 
sympathy between two highly imaginative minds, there 
were in the saperior experience, the noble character, 
the vast knowledgd, and refined taste of Herbert, 
charms of which Cadarcis was very sasceptible. Ca- 
dorcis had not been a great reader himself, and he 
liked the companj of one whose mind was at once so 
richly coltored and so deeply meditative: thos he ob- 
tained matter and spirit distilled throogh the alembic 
of another's brain. Jealoasy had never had a place in 
Herbert^s temperament; now he was insensible even to 
emulation. He spoke bf Cadorcis as he thooght — 
with the highest admiration; as one withoot a lival, 
and in ,whose pow^ it was to obtain an imperishable 
fame. It was his liveliest pleasore to assist the iall 
development of such an intelleet, and to poor to him, 
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miÜL a lavish band, all the treasiires of bis taste, liifl 
learning, bis fancy, and bis meditation. His kind 
beart, bis winning manners, bis snbdued and perfeet 
temper, and the remembrance of tbe relation wbicb be 
bore to Yenetia, completed tbe spell wbicb bound Ca- 
durcis to bim witb all tbe finest feelings of bis nature. 
It was, indeed, an interconrse pecnliarly beneficial to 
Cadnrds, wbose career bad bitberto tended ratber to 
the development of the power, than tbe refinement 
of bis genius; -and to whom an active commnnion witb 
an eqnal spirit of a more matured intelligence was an 
inddent ratber to be desired than expected. Herbert 
and Cadurcis, therefore, spent their momings togetber, 
sometimes in tbe library, sometimes wandering in tbe 
chestnnt woods, sometimes sailing in tbe boat of tbe 
biig, for they were botb fond of tbe seal in these ex- 
cnrsions, George was in general their companion. He 
bad become a great favonrite witb Herbert, as witb 
everybody eise. No one managed a boat so well, 
althongb Cadurcis prided bimselP also on bis skill in 
tbis respect; and George was so frank and nnaffected, 
and 8o nsed to bis consinX babits, that bis presence 
never embarrassed Herbert and Cadurcis, and they read 
or conversed quite at their ease, as if there were no 
tbirfl person to mar by bis want of sympathy tbe iaVL 
commnnion of their intellect. Tbe wbole circle met at 
dinner, and never again parted until at a late bonr of 
night Tbis was a most agreeable life; Cadurcis bim- 
self, good bumoured because be was bappy, donbly 
exerted bimself to ingratiate bimself witb Lady An^ 
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Uli, «ttd feit ewery imy Üut he was advsman^. Yene- 
tia Always smiled upon iiim, and juaised liiin äefi^t- 
fully tor im deligfatful condueL 

In die eveuing, Herbert would read to -Aaem liie 
mauuficnpt poem af Caduicifi, the irmtB a£ las Attic 
retiideuce aud Greciaii meditalaoiiB. The poet -vroold 
sometuue« affect a playftJ baabfalneBs on uns liead, 
perbap0 uot altogedier affected, and amnse TenetaL, in 
« wkifiper, witb bi« running commentB; ar exdaim ^iFidi 
an arcb air, ^'X say, Veoetia, what wanld Mzb. Montagwe 
aud the Blues give tor this, eh? I cam fnuy Hannah 
More iu decent ecstacies!'* 

CHAPTER VnL 

*^It is an odd tbing, mj dear Herbert,^ said Ca- 
durcifl to bU friend, in one of these vojages, ^diat 
desdny ebould have given 70a and me liie same 
tutor.'* 

^^Ma«bam!** Bald Herbert, smiling. "I teil yon 
wbat iB Diucb more Bingular, my dear Cadnrcis: it is, 
tbat uotwitliBtanding ^eing cur tator, a mitee dionld 
bave fallen upon bis bead/* 

^^I am beartily glad/' said Cadnrcis. "I like 
Maabam very much; I reallj have a sincere affection 
for bim. Do you know, during my infernal affair 
about tbose accursed Monteagles, wben I went to the 
House of Lords , and was cnt even by my own party, 
— tbink of tbat, the'polished mffians! — Masbam was 
the ouly person who came forward and shook hands 
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with me, and in the most marked manner. A bishop, 
too! and the otlier side! that was good, was it not? 
Bnt he would not see his old pnpil snnbbed; if he had 
waited ten minutes longer, he might have had a chance 
of seeing him massacred. And then they complain of 
my abnsing England, my mother country; a step-dame, 
I take it." 

"Masham is in politics a Tory, in religion nltra- 
orthodox," said Herbert. **He has nothing about him 
of the latitudinarian; and yet he is the most amiable 
man with whom I am acquainted. Natore has given 
him a kind and charitable heart, which even his opinions 
have not succeeded in spoiling." 

^^Perhaps that is exactly what he is saying of us 
two at this moment," said Cadnrcis. "After all, what 
18 trath? It changes as you change your clime or your 
coxmtry-, it changes with the Century. The truth of a 
htmdred years ago is not the tnith of the present day, 
and yet it may have been as genuine. Truth at Bome 
is not the truth of London, and both of them differ 
from the truth of Constantinople. For my part, I be- 
lieve everything." 

"Well, tha-t is practically prudent, if it be meta- 
physically possible," said Herbert "Do you know 
that I have always been of opinion, that Pontius Pilate 
has been greatly misrepresented by Lord Bacon in the 
quotation of his celebrated question. 'What is truth?' 
said jesting Pilate, and would not wait for an answer. 
Let US be just to Pontius Pilate,' who has sins enough 
surely to answer for. There is no authority for the 
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jesting htunonr given hy Lord Bacon. Pilate was 
evidently of a mercifal and dement disposition; pro- 
bablj an Epicurean. His question referred to a de- 
claration immediately preceding it, that be wlio was 
before bim came to bear witness to tbe tratb. Pilate 
inquired wbat tmtb?" 

"Well, I always bave a prejudice against Pontius 
Pilate/* Said Lord Cadurcis; ^^and I tbink it is firom 
Boeing bim wben I was a ebild, on an old Dntcb tue 
fireplace at Marringhurst, dressed like a burgomaster. 
One cannot get over one*s early impressions; bat wben 
you picture bim to me as an Epicnrean, be assnmes a 
new cbaracter. I fancy bim young, noble, elegant, and 
accomplisbed; crowned witb a wreatb and waving a 
goblet, and enjoying bis govemment vasüy." 

"Before tbe introduction of Cbristianity," said Her- 
bert, "tbe pbilosopbic scbools answered to onr present 
r^ligions sects. You said of a man tbat be was a Stoic 
or an Epicurean, as you say. of a man now ibat be is 
a Calvinist or a Wesleyan." 

"I sbould bave liked to bave known Epicuros/* 
said Cadurcis. 

"I would sooner bave known bim and Plato tban 
any of tbe ancients," said Herbert. "I look upon 
Plato as tbe wisest and tbe profoundest of men, and 
upon Epicurus as tbe most bumane and gentle." 

"Now, bow do you account for tbe great popularity 
of Aristotle in modern ages?'* said Cadurcis; "and tbe 
comparative neglect of these, at least bis equals? 
Cbance, I suppose, tbat Seattles eyeiydiing.*' 
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"By no means," said Herbert "K you mean by 
cbance an absence of aoconntable cause, I do not be« 
lieye sucb a qnality as chance exists. £very inddent 
tbat happens, must be a link in a chain. In the pre- 
sent case, tbe monks monopolised literatore, such as it 
might be, _and they exercised their intellect only in 
discnssing words. They, therefore, adopted Aristotle 
and the Peripatetics. Plato interfered with their heavenly 
knowledge, and Epicnms, who maintained the rights 
of man to pleasure and happiness, woald have afforded 
a dangerous and seducing contrast to their dark and 
miserable code of morals." 

"I think, of the anpients,'* said Cadurcis, "Alci- 
biades and Alexander the Grreat are my fayourites. 
They were young, beautiftil, and conqnerors: a great 
combination/' 

**And among the moderne?" inquired Herbert. 

"They don't tonch my fancy," said Cadurcis. "Who 
are your heroes?" 

"Oh! I have many; but I confess I should like 
to pass a day with Milton, or Sir Philip Sidney." 

"Among mere literary men," said Cadurcis, "I 
should say, Bayle/' 

"And old Montaigne for me;" said Herbert 

"Well,Iwould fain visit him in bis feudal chateau," 
said Cadurcis. "His is one of the books whioh give a 
spring to the mind. Of modern times, the feudal ages 
of Italy most interest me. I think that was a springtide 
of civilisation; all the fine arts flourished at the same 
momenf 
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"They ever will," said Herbert "All ihe inventive 
arts maintain a sympathetic connection between eack 
other, for, after all, they are only various expressions 
of one internal power, modified by different circum* 
stances eitber of the individual or soeiety. It was so 
in the age of Pericles; I mean the interval which inter- 
yened between the birth of that great man and ihe 
death of Aristotle; undonbtedly, whether considered in 
itself, or with reference to the effects which it produced 
upon the subsequent destinies of civilised man, the 
most memorable in the bistory of the world." 

"And yet the age of Perkies has passed away," 
said Lord Cadurcis, monmfully, "and I have gazed 
upon the mouldering Parthenon. 0! Herbert, you 
are a great thinker and muse deeply; solve me ihe 
problem why so unparalleled a progress was made 
during that period in literature and the arts, and why 
that progress, so rapid and so sustained, so soon 
received a check and became retrograde?" 

"It is a problem left to the wonder and conjecture 
of posterity," said Herbert. "Biit its Solution, perhaps, 
may principally be found in the weakness of,their 
political institations.. Nothing of the Athenians remains 
except their geniuB; but they fulfiUed their purpose. 
The wrecks and fragments of their subtle and profound 
minds obscurely suggest to us the grandeur and per- 
fection of the whole. Their language excels every 
other tongue of the westem world; their sculptores 
baffle all subsequent artists; credible witnesses assure 
US that their paintings were not inferior; and we are 
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onlj accustomed to consider ihe painters of Italy as 
those who baVe brought the art to its highest per- 
fection, because none of tbe ancient pictores bave been 
preserved. ^ Yet of all their fine arts, it was music of 
wbicb tbe Greeks were themselves most proud. Its 
traditionary effects were far more powerfal than any 
wbicb we experience from tbe compositions of our 
times. And now for tbeir poetry, Gadurcis. It is in 
poetry, and poetry alone, tbat modern nations bave 
maintained tbe majesty of genius. Do we equal tbe 
Greeks? Do we even excel tbem?" 

"Let US prove tbe equality first," said Cadurcis. 
"Tbe Greeks excelled in every species of poetry. In 
some we do not even attempt to rival tbem. We bave 
not a Single modern ode or a single modern pastoral, 
We bave no one to place by Pindar, or tbe exquisite 
Tbeociitns. As for tbe epic, I confess myself a beretic 
as to Homer; I look upon tbe Biad as a remnant of 
national 8ongs;'tbe wise ones agree tbat tbe Odyssey 
is tbe work of a later age. My instinct agrees witb 
the result of tbeir researcbes. I credit tbeir conclusion. 
Tbe Paradise Lost is, doubtless, a great production^ 
bat tbe subject is monkisb. Dante is national, butbe 
bas all tbe faults of a barbarous age. In general 
tbe modern epic is framed upon tbe assumption 
tbat tbe Hiad is an orderly composition. Tbey 
are indebted for tbis fallacy to Virgil, wbo called 
Order out of cbaos; but tbe ^neid, all tbe same, ap- 
pears to me an insipid creation. And now for tbe 
drama. Yen will adduce äbakspeare?^^ 
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*'There are passages in Dante/^ said Herbert, "not 
inferior, in mj opinion, to anj existing literarj compo- 
sition, bnt, as a whole, I-will not make my stand on 
him; I am not so clear that, as a lyric poet, Petrarch 
may not rival the Greeks. Shakspeare I esteem of 
ineffable merit" 

"And who is Shakspeare?" said Cadnrds. "We 
know of bim as mach as we do of Homer. Did he 
write half the plays attributed to him? Did he ever 
write a single whole play? I donbt it. He appears 
to me to have been an inspired adapter for the iheatres, 
which were then not as good as bams. I take him to 
have been a botcher up of old plays. His popularity 
is of modern date, and it maj not last; it wonld have 
snrprised him marvellously. Heaven knows, at present, 
all that bears his name is alike admired, and a regnlar 
Bhakspearian falls into ecstasies with trash which de- 
serves a niche in the Dunciad. For mj part, I abhor 
yonr irregulär geniuses, and I love to listen to the 
little nightingale of Twickenham." 

"I have often observed," said Herbert, "that writers 
of .a very unbridled imagination themselves, admire 
ihdbe whom the world erroneonsly, in my opinion, and 
firom a confdsion of ideas, esteems correct. I am myself 
an admirer of Pope, thongh I certainly should not ever 
think of classing him among the great creativ« spirits. 
And you, you are the last poet in the world, Cadurcis, 
whom one would have fancied his votary." 

"I have written like a boy," said Cadurcis. "I 
found the public bite, and so I baited on with tainted 
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meat I have never written for fame, only for notoriety; 
but I am satiated; I am going to tum over a new 
leaf." 

"For myself," said Herbert, "if I ever had the 
power to impress my creations on my fellow men, the 
inclination is goue, and perhaps the faculty is extinct. 
My career is over; perhaps a solitary echo from my 
lyre may yet, at times, linger about the world like a 
breeze that has lost its way. But there is a radical 
fault in my poetic mind, and I am conscious of it. I 
am not altogether void of the creative faculty, but mine 
is a fragmentary mind; I produce no whole. Unless 
yon do this, you cannot last; at least, you cannot 
materially affect your species. But what I admire in 
you, Cadurcis, is thät, with all the faults of youth, of 
which you will free yourself, your creative power is 
yigorous, prolific, and complete: your ci*eations rise fast 
and fair, like perfect worlds." 

"Well, we will not compliment each other," said 
Cadurcis; "for, after all, it is a miserable craft What 
is poetry but a lie, and what are poets but liars?" 

"You are wrong, Cadurcis," said Herbert; "poets 
are the unacknowledged legislators of the world." 

"I See the towers of Porto Venere," said Cadurcis, 
directing the sail; "we shall soon be on shore. I 
think, too, I recognise Venetia. Ahl my dear Herbert, 
your daughter is a poem that beats all our inspiration!'* 
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CHAPTER EL 

One circumstance alone cast a gloom over ihia 
happy family, and that was ihe approadiii^ departnre 
of Gaptam Cadurcis for England. This bad been ofien 
postponed, but it conld be postponed no longer. Not 
even the entreaties of those kind Mends conld anj 
longer prevent what was inevitable. Tbe kind heart, 
the sweet temper, and tbe lively and companionable 
qualities of Captain Cadurcis, bad endeared bim to 
every one; all feit tbat bis departore would occasion a 
blank in their life, impossible to be supplied. It re- 
minded tbe Herberts also painfiilly of tbeir own Situa- 
tion, in regard to tbeir native country, wbicb they were 
ever unwilling to dwell upon. George talked of retnm- 
ing to tbem, but tbe prospect was nece&sarily yague; 
tbey feit tbat it was only one of tbose fanciM visions 
witb wbicb an affectionate spirit attempts to sootbe the 
pang of Separation. His position, bis duties, all tbe 
projects of bis life, bound bim to England, from wbicb, 
indeed, be bad been too long absent. It was selfisb to 
wisb tbat, for tbeir sakes, be sboiüd sink down into a 
mere idler in Italy; and yet, wben tbey recoUected 
bow little bis future life could be connected witb tbeir 
own, every one feit dispirited. 

*^I sball not go boating to-day,^* said George to 
Venetia; "it is my last day. Mr. Herbert and Plan- 
tagenet talk of going to Lavenza; let us take a stroU 
togetber." 

Nothing can be refused to tbose we love on ihe 
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last day, and Venetia immediactelj acceded to his 
reqaest. In the course of the moming, therefore, her- 
seif and George quitted the valley, in the direction of 
the coast towards Grenoa. Many a white sail glittered 
on the blue' waters; it was a lively and cheering scene; 
but both Venetia and her companion were depressed. 

"I ought to be happy," said George, and sighed. 
"The fondest wish 'of my heart is attained. You re- 
member our conversation on the Lago Maggiore, Ve- 
netia? You see I was a prophet, and you will be Lady 
Cadurcis yet" 

"We must keep up our spirits," said Venetia; "I 
do not despair of our all retuming to England yet So 
many wonders have happened, that I cannot persuade 
myself that this marvel will not also occur. I am sure 
my uncle will do something; I have a secret idea that 
the Bishop is all this time working for papa; I feel 
assured I shall see Cherbury and Cadurcis again, and 
Cadurcis will be your home." 

^'A year ago you appeared dying, and Plantagenet 
was the most miserable of men/^ said Captain Cadurcis« 
"You are both now perfectly well and perfectly happy, 
living eyen under the same roof, soon, I feel, to be 
united, and with the cordial approbation of Lady An- 
nabeL Your father is restored to you. Every blessing 
in the world seems to Cluster round your roof. It is 
selfish for me to wear a gloomy countenance." 

"Ah! dear George, you never can be selfish," said 
Venetia. 

17* 
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^'Yes, I am selfisb, Yenetia. What eise can make 
xne Bad?'' 

'*You know how mach yon contribute to our hap- 
piness,'^' said Yenetia, ^^and you feel for our snfferings 
at your absence." 

"No, Yenetia, I feel for myself," said Captain Ca- 
durcis witb energy; "I am certain that I never can be 
happy, except in your society and Plantagenefs. I 
cannot expresa to you how I love you botL Nothing 
eise gives me the slightest interest" 

"You must go horae and marry," said Yenetia 
smiling. "You must marry an heiress." 

"Never," said Captain Cadurcis. "Nothing shall 
ever induce me to marry. No! all my dreams are 
confined to being the bachelor uncle of the family." 

"Well, now I think," said Yenetia, "of all the 
persons I know, there is no one so qualified for domes- 
tic happiness as yourself. I think your wife, George, 
would be a very fortunate woman, and I only wish I 
had a sister, that you might marry her." 

"I wish you had, Yenetia; I would give up my 
resolution against marriage directly." 

"AlasI" said Yenetia, "there is always some bitter 
drop in the cup of life. Must you indeed go, George?" 

"My present departufe is inevitable," he replied; 
"but I have some thoughts of giving up my profession 
and Parliament, and then I will retum, never to leave 
you again." 

"What will Lord — say? That will never do," 
said Yenetia. "No; I should not be content unless 70U 
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prospered in the world, George. You are made to 
prosper, and I should be miserable if you sacrificed 
your existence to us. You must go home, and you 
must marry, and write letters to us by every post, and 
teil US what a liappy man you are. The best thing 
for you to do, would be to live with your wife at the 
abbey; or Cherbury, if you liked. You see I settle 
everything." 

,"I never will marry," said Captain Cadurcis, 
ßeriously. 

"Yes you will," said Venetia. 

"I am quite serious, Venetia. Now, mark my words, 
and remember this day. I never will marry. I have 
a reason, and a streng and good one, for my resolution." 

"What is it?" 

"Because my marriage will destroy the intimacy 
that subsists between me and yourself — and Plan- 
tagenet," he added. 

"Your wife should be my friend," said Venetia. 

"Happy womani" said George. 

"Let US indulge for a moment in a dream of do- 
mestic bliss," said Venetia gaily. "Papa and mamma 
at Cherbury; Plantagenet and myself at the abbey, 
where you and your wife must remain until we could 
build you a house; and Dr. Masham coming down to 
spend Christmas with us. Would it not be delightful? 
I only hope Plantagenet would be tarne. I think he 
would bnrst out a little sometimes." 

"Not with you, Venetia, not with you," said George; 
"you have a hold over him which nothing can ever 
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stake, I coiild always put him in an amiable mood in 

an instant hj mentioning yonr name." 

"I wish^you knew the abbey, George," said Ve- 

netia. ^'It is the most interesting df all old places. I 

love it. You must promise me when you amve in 

England to go on a pilgrimage to Cadurcis and Cker- 

btuy, and write me a long account of it" 

"I will indeed; I will write to you very often." 
"You shall find me a most faithfdl correspondent, 

which I dare say Plantagenet would not prove.'\ 

"Oh! I beg your pardon," said George, "you have 
no idea of the quantity of letters he wrote me wheik 
he first quitted England. And such delightfol ones! 
I do not think there is a more lively letter-writer in 
the World I Eis descriptions are so vivid; a few touches 
give you a complete picture; and then his obseryations, 
Üiey are so playful! I assure you there is nothing in 
the World more easy and diverting tban a letter from 
Plantagenet" 

"K you could only see his first letter firom Eton 
to mel" said Venetia. "I have always treasured it. 
It certainly was not very diverting; and if by easy you 
mean easy to decipher," she added laughing, '^hls 
handwriting must have improved very much lately. 
Dear Plantagenet, I am always afraid I never pay him 
sofficient respect; that I do not feel sufficient awe in his 
presence; but I cannot disconnect him from the play- 
fellow of my infancy: and do you know it seems to 
me, whenever he addresses me, his voice :uid air 
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chaage, and assune quite the tone and manner of 
Ghüdhood.'' 

'^I have never known him but as a great man," 
Said Captain Cadnrcis, ^^bnt he was so frank and simple 
with me from the very first, that I cannot believe that 
it is not two years since we first met." 

^'Ah! I shall never forget that night at Banelagh,'* 
Said Venetia, half with a smile and half with a sigh. 
**How interesting he looked! I loved to see people 
Stare at him, and to hear them whisper his name." 
• Here ihej seated themselves by a fountain, oveiv 
shadowed by a plane-tree, and for a while talked only 
of Plantagenet 

"All the dreams of my lifo have come to pass," 
Said Venetia. "I remember when I was at Weymouth, 
iU and not very happy, I nsed to roam about the sands, 
thinking of papa, and how I wished Plantagenet was 
like him, a great man, a great poet, whom all the world 
admired. Little did I think that before a year had 
passed, Plantagenet, my nnknown Plantagenet, would 
be the admiration of England; little did I think another 
year would pass, and I shonld be living with my father 
and Plantagenet together, and they shonld be bosom 
firiends. You see, G^eorge, we mnst never despair." 

^'Under this bright sun," said Captain Cadorcis, 
"one is' natnrally sangnine, but think of me alone and 
in gloomy England." 

"It is indeed a bxight sun," said Venetia; "how 
wonderful to wake eveiy moming and be sure of meet- 
ing its beam!" 
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Gaptain Cadurcis looked around him with a sailor's 
eje. Over the Apennines towards Grenoa, there was a 
ridge of dark clouds piled up with sucli compäctness, 
that tbey might have been mistaken in a hasty swcvej 
for part of the mountaius themselves. 

"Bright as 18 the sun," said Captain Cadurcis, "we 
may have yet a squall before night." 

"I was delight^d with Veniee," said hiß companion, 
not noticing bis Observation; "I think of all places in 
the World it is one which Plantagenet would most ad- 
inire. I cannot believe but that even bis delicious 
Athens would yield to it." 

"He did lead the oddest lifo at Athens you can 
conceive," said Captain Cadurcis. "The people did 
not know wbat to make of him. He lived in the Latin 
Convent, a fine building which he had almost to bim- 
seif, for there are not half a dozen monks. He nsed 
to pace up and down the terrace which he had tumed 
into a garden, and on which he kept all sorts of stränge 
animals. He wrote continually there. Indeed he did 
nothing but write. His only relaxation was a daily 
ride to Pirssus, about five miles over the piain; he told 
me it was the only time in his life he was ever con- 
tented witli himself except when he was at Cherbury. 
He always spoke of London with disgust" 

"Plantagenet loves retirement and a quiet life," 
said Venetia; "but he must not be marred with vulgär 
sights, and common-place duties. That is the secret 
with him." 

"I think the wind has just changed," said Captain 
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Cadorcis. ^'It seems to me that .we shall. have a 
sirocco. There, it Bhifts again! We ehall have a 
sirocco for certain." 

"What did you think of papa when yon first saw 
him?" said Venetia. "Was he the kind of person you 
ezpected to see?" 

"Exactly," said Captain Cadurcis. "So very Spiri- 
tual! ' Plantagenet said to me, as we went home the 
first night, that he looked like a golden phantom. I 
think him very like you, Venetia; indeed there can be 
no dottbt you inherited yonr face from your father." • 

"Ah! if you had seen his portrait at Cherbury, 
.when he was only twentyl" said Venetia. "That was 
a golden phantom, or rather he looked like Hyperion. 
yfh&t are you staring at so, George?" 

"I do not like this wind," m\ittered Captain Ca- 
durcis. "There it goes." 

"You cannot see the wind, George?" 

'^Yes, I can, Venetia, and I do not like it at alL 
Do you see that black spot flitäng like a shade oyer 
the sea? It is like the reflection of a cloud on the 
water; but there is no cloud. Well, that is the wind, 
Venetia, and a very wicked wind too." 

"How Strange! Is that indeed the wind?'' 

"We had better retum home," said Captain Ca- 
durcis. '^I wish they had not gone to Lavenza," 

"But there is no danger?" said Venetia. 

"Danger? -No! no danger, but they may get a wet 
jacket" 

They walked on; but Captain Cadurcis was rather 
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distrait: his eye was always watching the wind; at last 
lie Said, ^^I teil you, Yenetia, we most walk qnicUj; 
for, by Joye, we are going to have a white sqnalL^* 

They hunied their pace, Venetia mentioned her 
alann again tibout the boat, but her companion reas- 
snred her: yet his manner was not so confident as bis 
words. 

A white mist began to corl above the horizon, the 
blueness of the day seemed suddenly to fade, and its 
eolour became grey; there was a swell on the waters 
that hitherto had been quite glassy, and they were 
covered with a scurfy foam. 

'*I wish I had been with them,^' said Captain Ca- 
dnrcis, evidently very anxious. 

"George, you are alarmed," said Venetia, eamesüy. 
"I am snre there is danger." 

"Danger! How can there be danger, Venetia? 
Perhaps they are in port by this time. I dare say we 
shall find them at Speezia. I will see yon home and 
run down to them. Only hnrry, for your own sake, 
for you do not know what a white squall in the Modi- 
terranean is. We have but a few moments." 

And even at this rery instant, the wind came roaiv 
ing and rushing with such a violent gush that Venetia 
could scarcely stand; George put Ms arm round her to 
Support her. The air Was filled with thick white 
yapour, so that they could no longer see the oceaa, 
only the surf rising very high all along the coast. 

"Keep close to me, Venetia," said Captain Cadmrcis; 
"hold my arm and I will walk first, for we dhall not 
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be able to see a yard before xls in a minute. I know 
wbere we are. We are above the olive wood, and we 
eball soon be in the ravine. These Mediterranean white 
squalls are nasty things; I had sooner by half be in a 
sonth-wester; for^one cannot run before the wind in 
this bay, the reefs stretch such a long way out." 

The danger, and the inutility of expressing feaxs 
which could only perplex her guide, made Venetia 
silent, but she was tezrified. She could not divest her^ 
seif of apprehension about her father and Plantagenet 
In spite of all he said, it was evident that her com- 
panion was alarmed. 

They had now entered the Valley: the mountains 
bad in some degree kept off the vapour; the air was 
more elear. Venetia and Gaptain Cadurcis stopped a 
moment to breathe. "Now, Venetia, you are safe," 
Bsid Captain Cadurcis. "I will not come in; I will run 
down to the bay at once." He wiped the mist off bis 
face: Venetia perceived him deadly pale. 

"George," shesaid, "conceal nothing from me; there 
is danger, imminent danger. Teil me at once." 

^'Indeed, Venetia," said Captain Cadurcis, "I am 
Bure everything will be quite right. There is some 
danger, certainly, at this moment, but of course, long 
ago, they hav& run into harbour. I have no doubt 
they are at Spezzia at this moment. Now, do not be 
alarmed: indeed there is no cause. God bless you!" 
he said, and bounded away. "No cause," thought he 
to himself, as the wind sounded like thunder, and the 
vapour came rushing up the ravine. "God grant I 
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may be right: bnt neither between the Tropica nor on 
the Line have I witnessed a severer sqoall than this! 
Wbat open boat can live in tbis weatber! Ob! that I 
had been witb tbem! I sball never forgive myself!'* 



CHAPTER X. 

Yenetia foiind ber motber Walking np and down 
tbe room, as was ber custom wben sbe was agitated. 
Sbe burried to ber daugbter. "You must cbange your 
dress instantly, Venetia," said Lady Annabel. " Where 
is George?'* 

^^He bas gone down to Spezzia to papa and Plan- 
tagenet; it is a wbite squall; it comes on very suddenly 
in tbis sea. He ran down to Spezzia instantly, because 
be tbougbt tbey would be wet," said tbe agitated Ve- 
netia, speaking witb rapidity and ^tiying to appear 
calm. 

'^Are tbey at Spezzia?'* inquired Lady Annabel 
quickly.. 

"George bas no doubt tbey are, motber," said Ve- 
netia. 

. "No doubt!" exclaimed Lady Annabel, in great 
distress: "God grant tbey may be only wet." 

"Dearest motber," said Venetia, approacbing her, 
bat speecb deserted ber. Sbe bad advanced to encou- 
rage Lady Annabel, but ber own fear cbecked the 
words on ber lips. 

"Cbange your dress, Venetia," said Lady Annabel; 
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"lose no time in doing that. I think I will send down 
to Spezzia at once.^^ 

"That is useless now, dear mother, for George is 
Acre." 

**Go, dearest," said Lady Annabel; "I dare say, 
we have no cause for fear, but I am exceedingljr alanned 
about your father, about them: I am, indeed. I do not 
like these sudden squalls, and I never liked this boat- 
ing; indeed, I never did. George being with them re- 
conciled me to it. Now go, Venetia, go, my love." 

Venetia quitted the room. She was so ägitated that 
ehe made Panncefort a confidant of her apprehensions« 

"La! my dear miss," said Mistress Pauncefort, "I 
shoald never have thoiight of such a thing! Do not 
you remember what the old man said at Weymouth, 
'there is many a boat will live in a rougher sea than 
a ship;^ and it is such an unlikely thing, it is indeed, 
Miss Venetia. I am certain sure my lord can manage 
a boat as well as a common sailor, and master is hardfy 
less used to it than he. La! miss, don^t make yourself 
nervous about any such preposterous ideas. And I dare 
say you will find them in the saloon when you go down 
again. Really I should not wonder. I think you had 
better wear your twill dress; I have put the new trim- 
ming on." 

They had not retumed when Venetia joined her 
mother. That indeed she could scarcely expect But 
in about half an hour, a message arrived from Captain 
Cadurcis that they were not at Spezzia, but from some- 
thing he had heard, he had no doubt they were at 
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Sarzana, and he was going to ride on there at onee. 
He feit snre, Loweter, firom what he had heard they 
were at Sarzana. This communication afforded Lady 
Annabel a little ease, bat Yenetia^s heart misgaye her. 
She recalled the alarm of George in ihe moming which 
it was impossible for him to disgaise, and she thonght 
she recognised in this hnrried message and yagne as- 
snrances of safety something of ihe same apprehensiony 
and the same finiitless efiforts to conceal it 

Now came the time of terrible suspenso. Sarzana 
was nearly twenty miles distant &om Spezzia. The 
evening must arriye before they coald receiye intelli* 
gence from Gaptain Cadorcis. In the mean time the 
squall died away; the heayens became again bright, 
and though the wayes were still tomnltaons the snrf 
was greatly decreased. Lady Annabel had already sent 
down more thän one messenger to the bay, but they 
brought no intelligence — she resolyed now to go her- 
seif, that she might haye the satisfaction of herseif 
oross-examining the fishermen who had been driyen in 
from yarious parts by stress of weather. She wonld 
not let Yenetia accompany her, who, she feared, might 
already snfPer from the exertions and rough weather of 
the moming. This was a most anxions honr, and yet 
the absence of her mother was in some degree a relief 
to Yenetia/, it at least freed her from the perpetual 
effort of assmned composnre. While her mother re- 
mained, Yenetia had afPected to read, though her eye 
waadered lisüessly oyer the page, or to draw, though 
ihe pendl trembled in her band; anyihing which might 
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guard her from conveying to her moiher that ahe shared 
the appreheiLBions which bad already darkened her mo-* 
ther^s mind. £ut now that Lady Annabel was gon^, 
Yenetia, muffling herseif up in her shawl, threw herseif 
on a sofa, and there she remained withoat a thou^ht, 
her mind a chaos of terrible Images. 

Her mother retomed, and with a radian4. coun- 
tenance. Yenetia sprang &om the sofa. ^' There is 
good news; O.motherl have they retnmed?'^ 

"Tbey are not at Spezzia," said Lady Annabel, 
tbrowing herseif into a chair panting for breath; "but 
there is good news. Ton see I was right to go, Yenetia. 
These stnpid people we send only ask qnestions, and 
take the first answer. I have seen a fisherman, and he 
says he heard that two persons, Englishmen he believes, 
have pnt into Lerici in an open boat^' 

"God be praised!" said Yenetia "0 mother, I can 
now confess to you the terror I haye all along feit." 

"My own heart assures me of it, my child," said 
Lady Annabel weeping; and they mingled their tears 
together, bat tears not of sorrow. 

"Poor Greorge!" said Lady Annabel, "he will have 
a terrible joumey to Sarzana, and be feeling so much 
for' US ! Perhaps he may meet themV 

"I feel assnred he will," said Yenetia; "and per- 
haps ere long they will all three be here again. Joyl 

joy!" 

"They mnst never go in that boat again," said 
Lady AnnabeL 
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"0! they never will, dearest mother, if you ask 
tbem not," said Yenetia. 

"We will send to Lerici," said Lady AnnabeL 

"Instantly," said Venetia; "but I dare say they 
bave already sent us a messenger." 

^*No!" said Lady Annabel; ^^men treat tbe danger 
ihat is past very ligbtly. We sball not hear from them 
except in person." 

Time now flew more ligbtly. Tbey were botb easy 
in tbeir minds. Tbe messenger was despatcbed to Lerici; 
but even Lerici was a considerable distance, and bonrs 
must elapse before bis retum. Still tbere was tbe bope 
of seeing tbem, or bearing from tbem in tbe interval. 

"I must go out, dear mother," said Venetia. "Let 
US botb go out. It is now very fine. Let us go just 
to tbe Eavine, for indeed it is impossible to remain 
bere." 

Accordingly tbey botb went fortb, and took np a 
Position on tbe coast wbicb commanded a view on all 
Bides. All was radiant again, and comparatively calm. 
Yenetia looked upon tbe sea, and said, ^*Ab! I never 
sball forget a wbite squall in tbe Mediterranean, for all 
this splendour." 

It was sunset: tbey retumed bome. No news yet 
from Lerici. Lady Annabel grew uneasy again. Tbe 
pensive and melancboly bour encouraged gloom; but 
Yenetia, wbo was sanguine, encouraged ber mother. 

^'Suppose tbey were not Englisbmen in tbe boat,^^ 
Said Lady Annabel. 

"It is impossible, motber. Wbat otber two persona 
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in ÜuB neighbourhood could liave been in an open boat? 
Besides, the man said Englishmen. You remember, he 
Said Englisbmen. You are qnite snre he did? It mnst 
be they. I feel as convinced of it as of yonr presence." 

"I think there can be no doubt," said Lady Anna- 
beL "I wish that the messenger would retum." 

The messenger did retum. No two persons in an 
open boat had put into Lerici; but a boat, like the one 
described, with every stitch of canyass set, had passed 
Lerici just before the squall commenced, and, the people 
there doubted not, had made Sarzana. 

Lady Annabel tumed pale, but Venetia was still 
sanguine. "They are at Sarzana," she said; **they 
must be at Sarzana; you see George was right. He 
said he was sure they were at Sarzana. Besides, dear 
mother, he heard they were at Sarzana." 

"And .we heard they were at Lerici," said Lady 
Annabel in a melancholy tone. 

"And so they were, dear mother; it all agrees. The 
accounts are very consistent. Do not you see how rery 
consistent they are? They were seeii at Lerici, and 
were off Lerici, but they made Sarzana; and George 
heard they were at Sarzana. I am certain they are at 
Sarzanor I feel quite easy; I feel as easy as if they 
were here. They are safe at Sarzana. But it is too 
far to retum to-night We shall see them at breakfast 
to-morrow, — all three." 

"Venetia, dearest! do not you sit up," said her 
mother. "I think there is a chance of George retum* 

Venelia. IL 18 
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ing; I feel assnred he will send to-niglit*, bat late, of 
course. Go, dearest, and sleep/' 

"Sleep!'* thought Yenetia to herseif-, bat to please 
her mother she retired. 

"Good-night, my child," Said Lady Annabel. "The 
moment aüy one arrives, yoa shall be aroused." 



CHAPTER XI. 

Vbnetia, without undressing, lay down on her bed, * 
watching for some sound that might give her hope of 
George's retum. Dwelling on every instant, the time 
dragged heavily along, and she thought that the night 
had half passed yrhen Panncefort entered her room, 
and she leamt, to her sorprise, that only an hour had 
elapsed since she had pai*ted from her mother. This 
entrance of Pauncefort had given Venetia a momentary 
hope that they had retomed. ' 

"I assure yoa, Miss Venetia, it is only an hoor," 
Said Pauncefort, "and nothing coald have happened. 
Now do try to go to sleep, that is a dear yoang lady, 
for I am certain sure that they will all retarn in the 
moming, as I am here. I was telling my lady jost 
now, I Said, says I, I dare say they are all very wet, 
and very fatigued.*' 

"They would have retomed, Pauncefort," said Ve- 
netia, "or they woidd haye sent They are not at 
Sarzana." 

"La! Miss Venetia, why should they be at Sanana? 
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Why shoald they not have gone much farther on! For, 
as Vicenzo was just saying to me, and Vicenzo knows 
all about the coast, with such a wind as tbis, I should 
not be surprised if they were at Leghorn." 

"Oh! Pauncefort," said Venetia, "I am sick at 
heart!" 

"Now really, Miss Venetia, do not take on so!" 
Bsad Pauncefort; "for do not you remember when bis 
lordship ran away from the abbey, and went a gipsy- 
ing, nothing would persuade poor Mrs. Cadurcis that 
he was not robbed and murdered, and yet you see he 
was as safe and sound all the time, as if he had been 
at Cberbuiy." 

"Does Vicenzo really think they could have reached 
Leghorn?" said Venetia, clinging tö every fragment 
of hope. 

, "He is morally sure of it, Miss Venetia," said 
Paunoefort, "and I feel quite as certain, for Vicenzo 
iB always right." 

"I had confidence about Sarzana," said Venetia; 
"I really did believe they were at Sarzana. If only 
Captain Cadurcis would retum; if he only would re- 
tum, and say they were not at Sarzana, I would try 
to believe they were at Leghorn." 

"Now, Miss Venetia," said Pauncefort, "I am cer- 
tain sure that they are quite safe; for my lord is a very 
good sailor; he is, indeed; all the men say so; and the 
boat is as seaworthy a boat as boat can be. There is 
not the slightest fear, I do assure you, Miss." 

18* 
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"Do the men say that Plantagenet is a good sailor?** 
inquired Venetia. 

"Qoite professional!*^ said Mistress Paimcefort; 
*^and can command a ship as well as the best of ihem. 
They all say that." 

"Hush! Panncefort, I hear something." 

"It's only my lady, Miss. I know her step.*' 

"Is my mother going to bed?" said Venetia. 

"Yes," said Panncefort, "my lady sent me herc 
to see after you. I wish I could teil her you were 
asleep." 

"It is impossible to sleep/* said Venetia, rising np 
from the bed, withdrawing the cnrtain, and looking at 
the sky. "What a peaceful night! I wish my heart 
were like the sky. I think I will go to mamma, Pannce- 
fort!" 

"Oh! dear, Miss Venetia, I am snre I think yon 
had better not. If yon and my lady, now, would only 
jnst go to sleep, and forget everything tili moming, it 
wonld be mnch better for yon. Besides, I am snre if 
my^ady knew yon were not gone to bed already, it 
wonld only make her donbly anxions. Now, reaHy, 
Miss Venetia, do take my adyice, and jnst lie down 
again. Yon may be snre the moment any one arriveB 
I will let yon know. Indeed, I shall go and teU my 
lady that yon are lying down, as it is, and veiy 
drowsy;** and, so saying, Mistress Panncefort canght 
np her candle, and bnstled ont of the room. 

Venetia took np the volnme of her father's poems, 
which Cadnrcis had filled with his notes. How litde 
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did Plaolagenet antidpate, when he thns expressed «fc 
Athens the passing impressions of bis mind, that ere a 
jear had glided awaj, bis fate would be so intimately 
Uended with that of Herbert! It was impossible, bow^ 
erer, for Venetia to lose berself in a volume wbich 
nnder anj otber circumstances migbt bave compelled 
her spirit; tbe veiy associations witb tbe writers added 
to the terrible restlessness of her mind. Sbe paused 
each instant to listen for tbe wisbed-for sound, bat a 
mnte stillness reigned tbrougbout tbe bouse and boose- 
hold. There was sometbing in tbis deep, unbroken 
sUence, at a moment wben anxietj was universallj dif- 
fused among tbe dwellers beneatb that roof, and tbe 
heart of more tban. one of tbem was tbrobbing witb all 
the tortare of tbe most awful suspenso, tbat feil npon 
Yenetia's ezcited nerves witb a very painful and even 
insofferable influence. Sbe longed for sound — for 
some noise tbat migbt assure her sbe was not tbe yictim 
of a trance. Sbe closed her volume witb energy, and 
she Started at tbe sound sbe bad berself created. Sbe 
rose and opened tbe door of her Chamber very sofblj, 
and walked into tbe vestibule. There were caps, and 
cloaks, and whips, and canes of Cadurcis and her 
fiither, lying about in familiär confusion. It seemed 
impossible but that tbej were sleeping, as usual, imder 
the same roof And wbere were tbey? Tbat sbe should 
live and be unable to.answer tbat teirible questlon'! 
Wben sbe feit the utter belplessness of all her streng 
sympatbj towards tbem, it seemed to her tbat sbe must 
go mad. She gazed around her with a wild and yacant 
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Stare. At the bottom of her heart there was a fear 
maturing inix> conviction too horrible for expression. 
She retumed to her own Chamber, and the exhanstion 
occasioned by her anxietj, and the increased coolness 
of the night, made her at length drowsy. She threw 
herseif on the bed, and slnmbered. 

She started in her sleep — she awoke — she 
dreamed they had come home. She rose and looked 
at the progress of the night The night was waning 
fast; a grej light was on the landscape; the point of 
day approached. Venetia stole sofbly to h^ mother's 
room, and entereid it with a soundless step. Lady An- 
nabel had not retired to bed. She had sat np the 
whole night, and was now asleep. A lamp on a small 
table was bnming at her side, and she held, firmly 
grasped in her band, the letter of her husband, which 
he had addressed to her at Venice, and which she had 
been evidently reading. A tear glided down the cheek 
of Venetia as she watched her mother retaining that 
letter with fondness even in her sleep, and when she 
ihought of all the misery, and heartaches, and harre w- 
ing honrs that had preceded its receipt, and which 
Venetia believed that letter had cnred for ever. What 
misery awaited them now? Why were they watchers of 
the night? She shuddered when these dreadfnl qnestions 
flitted throngh her mind. She shuddered and sighed. 
Her mother started, and woke. 

"Who is there?" inquired Lady AnnabeL 

"Venetia.'» 

"My child, have you not slept?" 
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"Yes, mother, and I woke refreslied,.as I hope 
you do." 

"I wake with trust in God's mercy," said Lady An- 
nabel. "Teil me the hour?" 

"It is just lipon dawn, mother." 

"Dawn! no one has retumed, or come?" 

"The house is still, mother." 

"I would you were in hed, my child." 

"Mother, I can sleep no more. I wish to be with 
you;" — and Venetia seated herseif at her mother^s 
feet, and reclined her head upon her mother^s knee. 

"I am glad the night has passed, Venetia," said 
Lady Annabel, in a suppressed yet solemn tone. "It 
has been a trial." And here she placed the letter in 
her bosom. Venetia could only answer with a sigh. 

"I wish Pauncefort would come," said Lady An- 
nabel; "and yet I do not like to rouse her, she was up 
so lata,, poor creature! If it be the dawn I should like 
to send out messengers again; something may be heard 
at Spezzia." 

"Vicenzo thinks they have gone to Leghorn, 
moüier." 

"Has he heard anything?". said Lady Annabel, 
eagerly. 

"No, but he is an excellent judge," said Venetia, 
repeating all Paunceforfs consolatory chatter; "he 
knows the coast so well. He says he is sure the wind 
would carry them on to Leghorn; and that accounts, 
you know, mother, for George not retuming. They are 
all at Leghorn." 
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^^Wonld that Greorge wonld retam,'' murmur ed 
Lady Annabel; "I wish I could see agsin thai sailar 
who Bald thej were at LericL He was an infteO^eat 

"Perhaps if we send down to the bay be maj be 
there/^ said Venetia. 

"HuBhl I heor a step!" said Lady AnnabeL 

Venetia sprung up and opened the door, bnt it was 
only Fauncefort in the yestibala 

"The household are aU up, my lady,^' said that 
important personage entering; "'tis a beaatiM monumg. 
Yicenzo has run down to th^ bay, my lady; I saut him 
ofiP immediately. Yicenzo says he is certain sore ihey 
are at Leghorn, my lady — and this time three yeais, 
the very same thing happened. They were fishing for 
anchories, my lady, close by, my lady, near Sarzana 
— two young men, or rather one about the same age 
as master, and one like my lord — coosins, my lady, 
and just in the same sort of boat, my lady; and there 
came on a squall, just the same sort of squall, my 
lady, and they did not retum home; and every one 
was frightened out of their wits, my lady, and their 
wives and families quite distracted — and after all 
they were at Leghorn; for this sort of wind always 
takes your open boats to Leghorn, Vicenzo says." 

The sun rose, the household were all stirring, and 
many of them abroad; the common routine of domestie 
duty seemed, by some general yet not expressed under* 
Standing, to have ceased. The ladies descended below 
at a very early hour, and went forth into the vaUey, 
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once the happy Valley. What was to be its futnre 
denomination? Vicenzo retumed from the bay, and he 
contriyed to retoni with cheering intelligence. The 
master of a Mucca who, in consequence of the squall 
had put in at Leiid, and in the evening dropped down 
to Spezzia, had met an open boat an honr before he 
reached Sarzana, and was quite conüdent that if it had 
pat into port, it must have been, from the speed at 
which it was going , a great distance down the coast 
No wrecks had been heard of in the neighbourhood. 
This intelligence, the ^ladsome time of day, and the 
non-arrival of Captain Cadurcis, which according to 
their mood was always a circumstance that connted 
either for good or for evil, and the sangoine feelings 
which make us. always cling to hope, altogether reas- 
Bored onr friends; Yenetia dismissed from her mind the 
dark thought which for a moment had haunted her in 
the noon of night; and still it was a suspenso, a pain- 
fnl agitating suspenso, but only suspenso that yet in- 
fiuenced them. 

"Timel" said Lady Annabel. "Time! we must 
wait;' 

Yenetia consoled her mother; she affected even a 
gaiety of spirit; she was sure that Yicenzo would tum 
out to be right, after all; Pauncefort said he always 
was right, and that they were at Leghorn. 

The day wore apace; the noon arrived and passed; 
it was even approaching sunset Lady Annabel was 
almost afraid to counterorder the usual meals, lest 
Yenetia should comprehend her secret terror; the yery 
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same sentiment infineneed Venetia. Thus thej both 
had snbmitted 1o tbe ceremony of breakfast, bat wben 
the bour of dinner approached tbey neitber conld eo- 
dure tbe mockeiy. Tbej looked at eacb other, and 
almost at tbe same time tbej proposed tbat, instead of 
dixung, tbey sbould walk down to the bay. 

'^I trost we sball at least bear sometbing before the 
night/* Said Lady Annabel. *'I confess I dread the 
Coming night. I do not tbink I conld endnre it*^ 

"Tbe longer we do not bear, tbe more certain I am 
of tbeir being at Legborn," said Venetia. 

"I have a great mihd to travel there to-night,*' 
said Lady Annabel. 

As tbey were stepping into tbe portico, Venetia 
recognised Captain Cadurcis in tbe distance. She 
tumed pale; sbe would bave fallen had she not leaned 
on her motber, wbo was not so advanced, and wbo had 
not Seen bim. 

"What is tbe matter, Venetia?" said Lady An- 
nabel, alarmed. . 

**He is here, he is bere!" 

"Mannion?" 

"No, George. Let me sit down.** 

Her mother tried to support her to a chair. Lady 
Annabel took off her bonnet She had not strength to 
walk fortb. She conld not speak. She sat down op- 
posite Venetia, and her conntenance pictored distress 
to so painfiil a degree, tbat at any other time Venetia 
wonld have flown to her, but in this crisis of snapense 
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it was impossible. George was in sight; he was in 
the pordco; he was in tbe room. 

He looked wan, haggard, and distracted. More than 
once he essajed to speak, but failed. 

Lady Annabel looked at him with a stränge, deli- 
lions expression. Venetia msbed forward and seized 
his arm, and gazed intenüy on bis face. He shrank 
from her glance; bis firame trembled. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

In the heart of the tempest Captain Cadurcis traced 
his way in a sea of vapour with extreme danger and 
difficuliy. to the shore. On bis arrival at Spezzia, how- 
ever, scarcelj a house was visible, and the ouly evi- 
dence of the Situation of the place was the cessation of 
an immense white surf which otherwise indicated the 
line of the sea, bnt the absence of which proved bis 
eontigoity to a barbour. In the thick fog he heard the 
cries and shouts of the retuming fishermen, and of 
their wives and children responding from the land to 
their exclamations. He was forced, therefore, to wait 
at Spezzia in an agony of impotent suspenso until the 
ffary of the storm was over and the sky was partially 
cleared. At length the objects became gradüally less 
obscnre; he could trace the outline of the houses, and 
catch a glimpse of the water half a mile out, and soon 
the old Castles which guard the entrance of the strait 
ihat leads into the gulf, looming in the distance, and 
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now aad then a gronp of human beings in the yanish- 
ing yapour. Of these he made some inqniries, bnt in 
vain, respecting the boat and his friends. He then 
made the brig, but cpuld leam nothing ezcept their de- 
parture in the moming. He at length obtained a hoxse 
and galloped along the coast towards Lerid, keeping a 
Sharp look out as he proceeded, and stopping at everj 
yillage in his progress for intelligence. When he had 
arrived in the course of three ho^prs at Lerici, the 
storm had abated, the sky was clear, and no evidence 
of the recent squall remained exeept the agitated State 
of the waves. At Lerici he could hear nothing, so he 
hurried on to Sarzana, where he leamt for the first 
time ihat an open boat, with its sails set, had passed 
more than an hour before the squall commenced. From 
Sarzana he hastened on to Lavenza, a little port, the 
nearest sea-point to Massa, and vhere the Carrara 
marble is shipped for England. Here also his inquiries 
were fruitless, and, exhausted by his exertions, he dis- 
mounted and rested at the inn, not only for repose, bat 
to consider over the course which he should now pnr- 
sue. The boat had not been seen off Lavenza, and 
the idea that thej had made the coast towards Leghorn 
now bccnrred to him. His horse was so wearied that 
he was obliged to stop some time at Lavenza, for he 
could procure no other mode of convejance; the night 
also was fast coming on, and to proceed to Leghorn 
by this dangerous route at this hour was impossible. 
At Lavenza therefore he remained, resolved to hasten 
to Leghorn at break of day. This was a most awfnl 
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night Although physically exhansted, Gaptain Cadur- 
dB conld not sleep, and after some vain efforts, he 
qtiitted his restless bed on which he had laid down 
Tfithont nndressing, and walked forth to the harbonr. 
Between anziety for Herbert and his cousin, and for 
the unhappy women whom he had left behind, he was 
nearly distracted. He gazed on the sea, as if some 
sau in sight might give him a chance of hope. His 
professional experience assored him of all the danger 
of the sqnalL He could not conceive how an open 
boat could live in sach a sea, and an instant retom to 
port so soon as tiie sqaall commenced, appeared the 
only chance of its salvation. Conld thej have reached 
Leghorn? It seemed impossible. There was no hope 
they could now be at Sarzana, or Lerici. ' When he 
contemplated the fall contingency of what might have 
occorred his mind wandered and refused to comprehend 
the possibility of the terrible conclusion. He thought 
ihe moming would never break. 

There was a cavemous rock by the sea-shore, that 
jutted into the water like a small craggy promontory. 
Captain Cadurcis climbed to its top, and Üien descending, 
reclined himself upon an inferior portion of it, which 
formed a natural couch with the wave on each side. 
There, lying at his length, he gazed upon the moon 
and Stars whose brightness he thought would never 
dim. The Mediterranean is a tideless sea, but the 
swell of the waves, which still set in to the shore, 
bore occasionally masses of sea-weed and other marine 
formations, and deposited them around him, plashing, 
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as it broke against fhe shore, with a melancholj and 
monotonoufl soimd. The abstractioB of the scene, tfae 
hotur, and the surrounding drcumstanoes, bronght, how- 
ever, no refreshment to the ex:hausted spirit of Greoiige 
Oadurcis. He could not think, indeed he did not dare 
to think; bat the yilla of the Apennines, and the open 
boat in the squall flitted continuallj before hhn. His 
mind was feeble, thongh excited, and he feil into a 
restless and yet unmeaning reverie. So long as he had 
been in action, so long as he had been horrying along 
the coast, the excitement of motion, the constant exer- 
cise of his senses, had relieved or distracted the intoler- 
able suspenso. But this pause — this inevitable pause 
overwhelmed him. It oppressed his spirit, like etemity« 
And yet what might the moming bring? He almost 
wished that he might remain for ever on this rock, 
watching the moon and stars, and that the life of the 
World might never recommence. 

He Started, he had fallen into a light slumber, he 
had been dreaming, he thought he had heard the voice 
of Venetia calling him; he had forgotten where he 
was; he stared at the sea and sky, and recalled his 
dreadful consciousness. The wave broke with a heavy 
plash that attracted his attention; it was, indeed, that 
sound that had awakened him. He looked around; 
there was some object; he started wildly from his 
resting place, sprang over the cavem, and bounded on 
the beach. It was a corpse; he is kneeling by its 
side. It is the corpse of his cousini Lord -Cadurcis 
was a fine swimmer, and had evidently made streng 
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efforts for bis life, for- he was partly undressed. In all 
the insanity of hope, still wilder than despair, George 
Cadurcis seized the body and bore it some yards npon 
the shor& Life had bee^ long extinct. The corpse 
was cold and stark, the eyes closed, an expression of 
energy, however, yet lingering in the fixed jaw, and 
the hair sodden with the sea. Suddenly Gaptain Ga-% 
durcis rushed to the inn and roused the household. 
With a distracted air, and broken speech and rapid 
motion, he commnnicated the catastrophe. Several per- 
Bons, some bearing torches, others blankets and cordials, 
foUowed him instantly to the fatal spot. They hurried 
to the body, they applied all the rüde remedies of the 
moment, rather from the impulse of nervous excite- 
ment than with any practical purpose; for the case had 
been indeed long hopeless. While Captain Gadurcis 
leant over the body, chafing the extremities in a hur- 
ried firenzy, and gazing intently on the countenance, a 
shout was heard from one- of the stragglers, who -had 
recenüy arrived. The sea had washed on the beach 
another corpse: the form of Marmion Herbertl It would 
appear that he had made no struggle to save himself, 
for his band was locked in bis waistcoat, where, at the 
moment, he had throst the Phsedo, showing that he had 
been reading to the last, and was meditating on im- 
mortality when he died. 
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It was llie commencemeiit of motoniB. The ver- 
dnre of srnnmer still lingered on tke trees, the sky if 
not so dondlesB was almost as refolgent as Itafy*; and 
the jHgeons, bright and glandng, clustered on the roof 
of the hall of Cheibniy. The stewaid was in attend- 
ance; the honsehold, all in deep monming, were as- 
sembled; eyerythmg was m readiness for the immediate 
amyal of Lady Annabel Herbert 

^^^Tis nearly fonr years eome Maitinmas/^ said the 
grey-headed butler, ^'srnce mj Lady left ns.^' 

*'And no good has come of it/^ said the honse- 
keeper. ^'And for my part I never heard of good 
Coming from going to foreign parts." 

^'I shall like to see Miss Venetia again,'^ said a 
housemaid. "Bless her sweet face!** 

^'I never expected to see her Miss Yenetia again 
irom all we heard," said a footman. 

"God's will be done!" said the grey-headed bader, 
"but I hope she will find happiness at home. 'Tis 
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nigli on iwenty years since I first nnrsed her in these 



"I wonder if ihere is any new Lord Cadurcifl,** 
Said the footman. ^^I think he was the last of the 
line." 

"It would have been a happy day if I had lived 
to have seen the poor young Lord marry Miss Vene- 
tia," Said the housekeeper. "I always thonght that 
match was made in heaven.^ 

"He was a sweet-spoken young gentleman/^ said 
the housemaid. 

"For my part," said the footman, "I should like 
to have seen our real master, Squire Herbert. He was 
a famous gentleman by all accounts/^ 

"I wish they had lived quietly at home/* said the 
housekeeper. 

"I shall never forget the time when my Lord re- 
tumed," said the grey-headed butler. "I must say I 
thought it was a match.^* 

"Mistress Pauncefort seemed to think so," said the 
housemaid. 

"And she understands those things," said the 
footman. 

"I see the carriage," said a servant who was at a 
Window in the hall. All immediately bustled about, 
and the housekeeper sent a message to the Steward. 

The carriage might be just discovered at the end 
of the avenue. It was some time before it entered the 
iron gates that were thrown open iar its reception. 

fenetia. II , 19 
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The Steward stood on the steps with bis hat off, the 
servants were ranged in order at the entrance. TouchiDg 
their horses with the spur, and cracking their whips, 
the postilions dashed round the circular plot and stopped 
at the hall-door. Under any circumstances ä retora 
home affcer an interval of years is rather an awfol 
moment; there was not a servant who was not visibly 
affected, On the outside of the carriage was a foreign 
servant and Mistress Pauncefort, who was not so pro- 
ßise as might haye been expected in her recognitions 
of her old friends; her countenänce was graver than of 
yore. Misfortune and misery had subdued even Mistress 
Pauncefort The foreign servant opened the door of 
the carriage; a young man, who was a stranger to the 
household, but who was in deep mouming, alighted, 
and then Lady Annabel appeared. The Steward ad- 
vanced to welcome her, the household bowed and curt- 
sied. She smiled on them for a moment graciously 
and kindly, but her countenänce immediately reassumed 
a serious air, and whispering one word to the stränge 
gentleman, she entered the hall alone, inviting the 
Steward to follow her. ^ 

"I hope your ladyship is well — welcome home, 
my Lady — welcome again to Cherbury — a welcome 
reiom, my Lady -^ hope Miss Venetia is quite well 
< — happy to see your ladyship amongst us again, and 
Miss Venetia too, my Lady.^' Lady Annabel acknow- 
ledged these salutations with kindness, and then, saying 
that Miss Hetbert was not very well and was fatigaed 
with her joumey, she dismissed her humble but trusty 
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firiendB. Lady Aimabel then torued and nodded to her 
fellow trayeller. 

Upon this Lord Cadorcis — if we must, indeed| 
nse a !title from whicli he himself shraiik — camed a 
shioaded fonn in his arms into the hall, where ihe 
Steward alone lingered, though withdrawn to the back 
pari of the scene*, and Lady Annabel, advancing to 
meet bim, embraced his treasured bnrthen — her own 
nnbappy child: 

"Now, Venetia — dearest Venetia," she said, "'tis 
past; we are at home.'' 

Venetia leant upon her mother, bat made no 
reply. 

"Up stairs, dearest," said Lady Annabel; "a little 
exertion, a yery little." Leaning on her mother and 
Lord Cadorcis, Venetia ascended the staircase, and they 
reached the tenrace-room. Venetia looked around her 
as she entered the Chamber, — that scene of her fonner 
life, endeared to her by so many happy hoors and so 
many sweet incidents; that Chamber where she had 
first Seen Plantagenet Lord Cadnrcis supported her 
to a diair, and then, oyerwhelmed by irresistible emp* 
tion, she sank back in a swoon. 

No one was allowed to enter the room but Paunce- 
fort They revived her; Lord Cadorcis holding her 
hand, and tooching, with a watchM finger, her pulse. 
Venetia opened her eyes, and looked around her. Her 
mind did not wmider; she recognised where she was, 
and recoUected aU that had happened. She faintly 
smiled, and said, in a low Toice, **You are all too kindi 

i9*^ 
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imi I am yeiy weak. After our trials, whair is this? 
Greorge," ehe added, strnggling to appear ammated, ^^ jou 
are at longth at Gherbury." 

Once möre at Cherbuiyl It was, indeed, an event 
lliat recalled a thousand associations. la the wüd 
anguish of her first grief, when the dreadfol intelligence 
was broken to her, if any one had whispered to Venetia 
that she would y^t find herseif once more at Cherbniy, 
she wonld haye esteemed the inthnation as mockeiy. 
But thne and hope will straggle with the most poignant 
affliction, and their influence is irresistible and ine- 
vitable. From her darkened Chamber in their Mediter- 
ranean villa, Venetia had again come forth, and crosaed 
mountains, fuid traversed immense plains, and jonmeyed 
ihrough many countries. She conld not die, as she had 
supposed at first that she mnst, and therefore she had 
exerted herseif to quit, and to quit speedily, a scene 
so terrible as their läte abode. She was the veiy first 
to propose their retnm to England, and to that spot 
where she had passed.her early life, and where she 
now wished to fnlfil, in qniet and seclusion, ihe allot- 
ment of her remaining years; to meditate over the nuu> 
vellous past, and cherish its sweet and bitter reoollec- 
tions. The native firmness of Lady Annabel, her long 
exercised control over her emotions, ihe sadness and 
subdned tone which the early incidents'of her career 
had cast over her character, her profonnd sympathy 
with her danghter, and that religions consolation which 
never deserted her, had alike impelled and euabled her 
io bear up against the catastrophe with more fortitnde 
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tüian her child. The arrow, indeed, had strack Venetia 
with a double barb. She was the victim; and all ^e 
eares o£ Lady Annabel had been directed to soothe and 
Support this stricken lamb. Yet perhaps these unhappy 
women must have sunk under their unparalleled calami- 
ties, had it not been for the deyotion of their com- 
panion. In the despair of bis first emotions, George 
Gadnrcis was nearly plunging himself headlong into the 
wave that had already proved so fatal to his house. 
B*t when he ^thought of Lady Annabel and Venetia in 
a foreign land, without a Single Mend in their desola- 
tion, and pictored them to himself with the dreadful 
news abruptly communicated by some unfeeling stremger; 
and called upon, in the midst of their overwhelming 
agony, to attend to all the heart-rending arrangements 
which the discovery of the bodies of beings to whom 
they were devoted, and in whom all their feelings were 
centred, must necessarily entail upon them — he re- 
coiled from what he contemplated, as an act of infamous 
desertion. He resolved to live; if only to preserve 
them from all their impending troubles, and with the 
hope that his exertions might tend, in however slight 
a dßgree, not to alleviate — for that was impossible -*- 
but to prevent the increase of that terrible woe, the 
very conception of which made his brain stagger. He 
carried the bodies, therefore, with him to Spezzia, and 
then prepared for that fatal interview, the commence- 
ment of which we first indicated. Yet it must be cou- 
fessed that, though the bravest of men, hia courage 
faltered as he entered the accustomed ravine. He 
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stopped and looked down on the precipice below*; he 
feit it utterly impossible to meet thetn; bis mind nearly 
deserted him. Death, some great and universal cata« 
Strophe, an earthquake, a deluge, that would Iiave 
buried them all in an instant and a common fate, would 
have been hailed by George Cadurcis, at that moment, 
as good fortune. 

He lurked about the ravine for nearly three honrs 
before he could summon np heart for the awful inter- 
view. The Position he had taken assured him that no 
one could approach the villa, to which he himself dared 
not advance. At length, in a paroxysm of energetic 
despair, he had rushed forward, met them instantly, 
and confessed with a whirling brain, and almost uncon- 
scious of bis utterance, that "they could not hope to 
see them again in this world." 

What ensued must neither be attempted to be de- 
scribed, nor even remembered. It was one of those 
tragedies of life which enfeeble the most faithful memo- 
ries at a blow, shatter nerves beyond the faculty of 
revival, cloud the mind for ever, or tum the hair grey 
in an instant. They carried Venetia delirious to her 
bed. The very despair, and almost madness, of her 
daughter, forced Lady Annabel" to self-exertion, of 
which it was difficult to suppose that even sh^ was 
capable. And Greorge, too, was obliged to leave them. 
He stayed only the night. A few words passed be- 
tween Lady Annabel and himself; she wished the bodies 
to be embalmed, and bome to England. There was 
no time to be lost, and there was no one to be entrusted 
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except George. He had to hasten to Genoa to make all 
these preparations, and for two days he was absent 
firom the villa. x When he retomed, Lady Annabel saw 
him, but Venetia was for a long time invisible. The 
moment she grew composed, she expressed a wish to 
her mother instantly to retntn to Cherbniy. All the 
arrangements necessarily devolved upon George Car 
dnrcis. It was bis study that Lady Annabel shoüld be 
troubled npon no point The honsehold were dis- 
charged, afPairs wonnd up, the felucca hired which was 
to bear tiiem to Genoa, and in readiness, befcnre he 
notified to them that the honr of departnre had arrived. 
The mdst bitter circumstance was looking again upon 
the sea. It seemed so intplerable to Venetia, that thek 
departure was delayed more than one day in conse* 
quence: but it was ine^itable; they could reach Genoa 
in no other manner. George canied Venetia in bis 
arms to the boat, with her face covered with a shawl, 
and bore her in the same manner to the hotel at G^noa, 
where their travelling carriage awaited Ihem. 

They travelled home rapidly. All seemed to be 
impelled as it were by a restless desire for repose. 
Cherbury was the only thought in Venetia's mind. She 
observed nothing ; she made no remark during their 
joumey; they travelled often throughout the night; but 
no obstacles occurred, no inconveniences. There was 
one in this miserable society whose only object in life 
was to Support Venetia under her terrible Visitation. 
Bilent, but with an eye that never slept, George Ca- 
durcis watehed Venetia as a nurse might a child. He 
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read her thoughts, he aatidpated her wishes without 
inquiring them; every arrangement was unobtrosively 
made that could possibly consult her comfort 

They passed through London without stoppln^ 
there. George would not leave them for an instant; 
nor would he spare a thought to his own affairs, though 
they urgenüy required his attention. The change in 
his Position gave him no consolation; he would not 
allow his passport to bemade out with« his title; he 
shuddered at being called Lord Cadurcis; and the only 
reason that made him hesitate about attending them to 
Cherbury was its contiguity to his ancestral seat, which 
he resolved never to visit There never in the world 
was a less selfish and more single-hearted man than 
George Cadurcis. Though the death of his cousin had 
invested him with one of the most ancient coronets in 
England, a noble residence, and a fair estate, he would 
wülingly haye sacrificed hjs lifo to have recalled Plan- 
tagenet to existence, and to have secured the happiness 
of Venetia Herbert. 
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The reader must not suppose, from ihe irresistible 
emotion that orercame Yenetia at the veiy moment of 
her return, that she was entirely prostrated hy her ca- 
lanüties. On the contrajy, her mind had been employed 
dtiring the whole of her jonmey to Englalnd, in a silent 
effort to endure her lot with resignation. She had re* 
solyed to bear up against her misery with fortitude, 
and she inherited from her mother sufficient firmness of 
mind to enable her to aehieve her purpose* She came 
baek to Cherbury to live with patience and Submission; 
and though her dreams of happiness might be yanished 
fbr ever, to contribute as much as was in her power to 
the cont^it of that dear and remaining relative who 
wafl yet spared to her, and who depended in this world 
only npon the affection of her child. The return to 
Gherbury was a pang, and it was over. YenQtia 
stmggled to ayoid the habits of an invalid; she pur- 
posed resuming, as far as was in her power, all the 
pursuits and duties of her Ufe; and if it were neither 
possible nor even desirable to forget the past, she dwelt 
upon it neither to sigh nor to murmur, but to cherish 
in a sweet and musing mood the ties and affections 
round which all her feelings had once gathered with so 
much enjoyment and so much hope. 
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She rose, therefore, on the moming after her retnm 
to Cherbuiy, at least serene; and she took an early 
opportunity, wl^en George and her mother were en- 
gaged, and absent from the terrace-room^ to go forth 
alone and wander amid her old haunts. There was 
not a spot about the park and gardens, which had been 
favonrite resorts of herseif and Plantagenet in their 
childhood, that she did not visit. They Mrere unchanged; 
as green, and biight, and still, as in old days, bat what 
was she? The freshness, and brilHancy, and careless 
happiness of her life, were fled for ever» And here he 
lived, and here he roamed, and here his voiee sonnded, 
now in glee, now in melancholy, now in wild and 
fanciful amusement, and now pouring into her bosom 
all his domestic sorrows. It was but ten years sinoe 
he first arrived at Oherbuiy, and who could have anti- 
cipated that that little, silent, reserred boy shonld, ere 
ten years had passed, have filled a wide and lofty 
Space in the world's thought: that his existence shonld 
have influenced the mind of nations, and his death 
eclipsed their gaietyl His death! Terrible and dis- 
heartening thought! Plantagenet was no more. Bat 
he had not died without a record. His memory was 
embalmed in immortal verse, and he had breathed bis 
passion to his Venetia in langaage that lingered in 
the ear, and woald dwell for ever on the ups, of his 
fellow men. 

Among these woods, too, had Venetia first mased 
over her £sdier; before her rose those mysterioas Cham- 
bers, whose secret she had penetrated at the risk of her 
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Bfe. There were no secrets now. Was she bappier? 
Now she feit that even in her early mystery there was 
delight, and that hope was veiled beneath its ominons 
sbadow. There was now no ftiture to ponder over; 
her hope was gone, and memory alone remained. All 
the dreams t)f tbose musing hours of her hidden reyeries 
bad been*realised. She had seen that father, that sur- 
passing parent, who had satisfied alike her heart and 
her Imagination; she had been clasped to bis bosom;^ 
she bad Hved to witness even her mother yield to bis 
penitent embrace. And he too was gone; she could 
never meet bim again in this world — in this world in 
which they had experienced such exquisite bliss! And 
now she was o^ce more at Cherbury! Ob! give her 
back her girlhood, with all its painftd mystery and 
barassing doubt! Give her again a futnre! 

She retumed to the hall; she, met George on the 
terrace, she welcomed him with a sweet, yet moumful 
smile. "I have been very selfish," she said, "for, I 
bave been Walking alone. I mean to introduce you to 
Cherbury, but I could 90t resist visiting some old 
spots." Her voice faltered in these last words. They 
re-entered the terrace-room together, and joined her 
mother. 

'^ Nothing is changed, mamma," ssdd Venetia, in a 
more cheerftil tone. '*It is pleasant to find something 
that is the same." 

Several days passed, .and Lord Cadurcis evinced no 
desire to visit bis inheritance. Yet Lady Annäbel was 
anxious that he should do so, and bad more than onee 
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impressed upon lum the propriety. Even Venetia at 
leiigth'*said,to him^ "It is very sel&ih in us keeping 
you here, Qeorge. .Your presence is a great consola- 
tioii) and yet — yet, ought you not to visityourhome?" 
8he ayoided, the name of Cadurcis. 

"I ought, dear Venetia," said George, "and I wilL 
I haye promised Lady Annabel twenty times, but I 
feel a terrible disinclination. To-morrow, perhaps." 

"To-morrow, and to-moirow, and to-morrow," mur* 
mured Venetia to herself, "I ßcarcely comprehend now 
what to-morrow means." And then again addiessing 
him,. and with more liveliness, she said, "We have only 
one &iend in the world now, George, and I think that 
we ought to be very grateM that he is our neighbour." 

"It is a consolation to me,'^ said Lord Cadurcis, 
"for I cannot remain here, and otherwise I should scarcely 
know how to depart" 

"I wish you would visit your home, if only for one 
moming," said Venetia; "if only to know how veiy 
near you are to us." 

"I dread going alone," said Lord Cadurcis. "I 
cannot ask Lady Annabel to accompany me, because — ^^ 
He hesitated. 

"Because?" inquired Venetia. 

"I cannot ask or wish her to leave you " 

"You are alwa^s thinking of me, dear GJeorge;" 
said Venetia, artlessly. "I assure you, I have come 
back to Cherbury to be happy. I must visit your home 
some day, and I hope I shall visit it often. We will 
all go — soon," she added. 
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^^Then I will postpone my visit to diat day,^' said 
George. "I am in no humour for bosinesB, which I 
know awaits me there. Let me enjoy a little more re- 
po8e at dear Cberbury." 

"I have become very restless of late, I think,^' said 
Venetia, ^^but there is a particular spot in the garden 
that I wish to see. Come with me, George." 

Lord Cadurcis was only too bappy to attend her, 
They proceeded tbrougb a winding walk in the shrub- 
beries, nntil they arrived at a small and open plot of 
tnrf, where Venetia stopjped. "There are some associa- 
tions/^ she aaid, "of this spot connected with both those 
friends that we have lost. I haye a fancy that it shoold 
be in some visible manner consecrated to their me- 
mories. On this spot, George, Plantagenet once spoke 
to me of my father. I should like to raise their busts 
here; and indeed it is a fit place for such a purpose; 
for poets," she added, faintly smiling, "should be sur- 
rounded with laureis." 

"I have some thoughts on this head that I am re- 
Tolying in my fancy myself," said Lord Cadurcis,' "but 
I will not speak of tiiem now." 

"Yes, now, George; for indeed it is a satisfaction 
for me to speak of them, at least with you, with one 
who understood them so well, and loved them scarcely 
less than I did." 

George tenderly put bis arm into hers and led her 
away. As they walked along, he explained to her bis 
plans, Vhich yet were somewhat crude, but which 



greätly intörested her; but they were roused fi:om tiheir 
conversation hj. the bell of the ball sonnding, as if to 
summon them, and tberefore tbey directed their waj 
immediately to the terrace. A servant ranning met 
them; be brougbt a message from Lady AnnabeL Their 
fiiend the Bishop of * * * * had amved. 
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''Weljl, my litde danghter/^ said the good Masham, 
advancing as Venetia entered the room, and tenderly 
embracmg her. The kind-heaited old man mamtained 
a conversation on indifferent snbjects with animation 
for some minntes; and thus a meeting, the antidpation 
of which woold have cost Yenetia honrs of pain and 
anxiety, öccurred with less nneasy feelings. 

• Masham had hastened to Cherbnjy the moment he 
beard of tbe retom of the Herberts to England. He 
did^not come to console, bnt to enliven. He was well 
aware that even bis eloqnence, and all the inflnence of 
bis piety, conld not soften tbe irreparable past; and 
knowing, firom experience, how In solitude tbe nnhappy 
brood over sorrow, be fancied that bis aniyal, and per- 
baps bis arrival only, might tend in some degree at 
tbis moment to tbeir alleviation and comfort He brought 
Lady Annabel and Yenetia letters from their relations, 
with whom be had been stajing, at their coontry re* 
sidence, and wbo were anxions that their nnhappy 
kinsfolk sboold find change of scene under tbeir roof. 

"They are very affectionate/' said Lady Annabel, 
^*bnt I rather think that neither Yenetia nor myself feel 
inclined to quit Cherbury at present" 

^^Lideed, not, mamma,^' said Yenetia. ^^I hope we 
shall noTer leave bome again.'' 
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'^ToQ niiiflt eome «od see me sonne di^," said the 
Biflkop; then tnrniiig to Greorge, whom lie was glad to 
find here, he addieaaed bim in a liesrty tone, acnd ex- 
prewed bis deüght at agadn meefcing hiuL 

Inaenaiblj to all parties this amval of the good 
Maahain exerdsed a beneficial inflnence on their spirits. 
They conld sympathise with his cheerfiilness, becanse 
they were convinced tbat be sympatbised witb tbeir 
soirow. His interesting conversation witbdrew tbeir 
mind9 firom tbe painfbl snbject on wbicb tbey were 
always mnsing. It seemed profanation to eitber of tbe 
tbree monmers wben tbey were togetber alone, to in- 
dnlge in any topic bnt tbe absorbing one, and tbeir 
utmofit effort was to speak of tbe past witb composnre: 
but tbey all feit relieyed, tbongb at first nnconscionsly, 
wben one, wbose iaterest in tbeir feelings conld not be 
doubted, gave tbe signal of witbdrawing tbeir reflec- 
tions firom yicissitndes wbicb it was nseless to deplore. 
Even tbe social forms wbicb tbe presence of a gaest 
rendered indispensable,, and tbe exerdse of tbe courtesies 
of bospitality, contributed to tbis result Tbey witb- 
drew tbeir minds from tbe past. And tbe wortby 
bisbop, wbose tact was as eminent as bis good bumonr 
and benevolence, evincing as mucb delicacy of feeÜDg 
as cbeerfulness of temper, a very few days bad elapsed 
before^eacb of bis companions was aware tbat bis pre- 
sence bad contributed to tbeir increased content 

"You bave not been to the abbey yet, Lord Ca- 
durcis," Said Masbam to bim one day, as they were 
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Bitting togedier after dinner, the ladiefl haying retired. 
"You should go." 

"I have been unwilling to leave them," said Greorg^, 
^and I could scaroely expect them to accompany me. 
It is a Visit that must revive pain^l recöllections.'' 

'^We must not dwell on the past/^ said Masham, 
"we must think only of the future." 

^'Venetia has no future, I fear," said Lord Cadurds. 

"Why not?" said Masham, **she is yet a girl, and 
with a prospect of a long' life. She must have a foture, 
and I hope and I believe it will yet be a happy one." 

"Alas!" Said Lord Cadurcis, '^no one can form an 
idea of the attachment that subsisted between Plan- 
tagenet and Venetia. Theywere not common feelings, 
or the feelings of common minds, my dear Lord." 

"No one knew them both better than I did," said 
Masham, "not even yourself: they were my children." 

"I feel that," said 6eorge, "and therefore it is a 
pleasure to us all tp see you, and to speak with you." 

"But we must look for consolation," said Masham; 
"to deplore is fruitless. If we live, we must strugglö 
to live ha'ppily. vTo teil you the tmth, though their 
immediate retum to Cherbuiy was inevitable, and their 
reside&ce here for a time is scarcely to' be deprecated, 
I ßtill hope they will not bury themselves here. Fx>t 
my part, after the necessaiy interval, I wish to see 
Yenetia once more in the world/' 

Lord Cadurcis looked very mournful, and shook 
hisliead. 

**Ab for her deor mother, she is habituated to soxrow 

Venetia, If. 20 
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and 4isappomtinent," said Masham. "So long as 
Venetia lives Lady Annabel will be coiAent Besides, 
deplorable as m&j be the past, there must be solace to 
her in the reflection that she was reconciled to her 
husband before his death, and contributed to his happi- 
ness. Venetia is the stricken lamb, but Venetia is 
formed for happiness, and it is in the nature of things 
that she will be happy. We must not, however, yield 
unnecessarily to our feelings. A violent exertion would 
be iinwise, but we shoujd; habituate ourselves graduallj 
to the exercise of our duties, and to our accustomed 
pursuits. It would be well for you to go Cadurcis. If 
I were you I would go to-morrow. Take advantage 
of my presence; and retum and give a report of your 
Visit. Habituate Venetia to talk of a spot with which 
ultimately she mijst renew her intimacy." 

Influenced by this advice, Lord Cadurcis rose early 
on the next moming and repaired to the seat of his 
.fathers; where hitherto his foot had never trod. When 
the circle at Cherbury assembled at their breakfast 
table he was missing, and Masham had undertaken the 
office of apprising his friends of the cause .of his ab- 
sence. He retumed to dinner, and the conversation 
feil naturally upon the Abbey and the impressions he 
had received. It was maintained at first by Lady An- 
nabel and the Bishop, but Venetia ultimately joined in* 
it, and with cheerMness. Many a trait and incident 
of former days was alluded to; they talked of Mrs. Ca- 
durcis, whom George had, never seen; they settled the 
Chambers he should inhabit; they mentioned the im-- 
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provemeiits which Plantagenet had once contemplated, 
and which George mnst now accomplish. 

"You must go to London first," said the Bishop; 
"you have a great, deal to do, and you should not 
delay such business. I think you had better retum 
with me. At this time of the year you need not be 
long absent; you will not be detained; and when you 
retum, you will find yourself much more at ease; for, 
after all, nothing is more harassing than the feeling, 
that there is business which must be attended to, and . 
which, nevertheless, is neglected." 

Both Lady Annabel and Yenetia enforced this ad- 
Yice of their firiend ; and so it happened that ere a week 
had elapsed Lord Cadurcis, accompanying Masham, 
found himself once more in London. 



20* 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Vbnetia was now once more alone with her mother; 
it was as in old times. Their life was the same as be- 
fore the visit of Plantagenet previous to his going to 
Cambridge, except indeed that they had no longer a 
friend at Marringhurst They missed the Sabbath Visits 
of that good man; for though his successor performed 
the dnties of the day, which had been a conditiou when 
he was presented to the living, the friend who knew 
all the secrets of their hearts was absent Venetia con- 
tinued to bear herseif with great equanimity, and the 
anxiety which she observed instantly impressed on her 
mother^s conntenance, the moment she fancied there 
was nnusual gloom on the brow of her child, impelled 
Venetia donbly to exert herseif to appear resigned. And 
in truth, when LadyAnnabel revolved in her mind the 
monmful past, and meditated over her early and un- 
ceasing efforts to secure the happiness of her daughter, 
and'then contrasted her aspirations with the result, she 
conld not acquit herseif of having been too oflen un- 
consciously instrumental in forwarding a^ very different 
conclusion from that for which she had laboured. This 
conviction preyed npon the mother, and the slightest 
evidence of reaction in Venetia's teanquillised demeanonr 
occasioned her the ntmost remorse and grief. The ab- 
sence of George made both Lady Annabel and Venetia 
still more finely appreciate the solace of his society. 
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Left to themselyes, tliey feit how much thej haid de- 
pended on bis rigilant and considerate attention, and 
haw much bis sweet temper and bis unfailing sympätby 
bad contributed to tbeir consolatioiu ^e wrote, bow- 
eyer, to Venetia by eyery post, and bis letters, if 
possible, endeared bim still more to tbeir bearts. Un- 
williiiLg to dwell upon tbeir mutual sorrows, yet always 
expressing snJSicient to prove tbat distance and absence 
bad not impaired^bis sympatby, be contrived witb in- 
finite delicacy even to amuse tbeir solitude witb tbe 
adventures of bis life of bustle. Tbe arrival of tbe post 
was tbe incident of tbe day ; and not merely letters ar- 
rived, — one day brougbt books, anotber mnsic; con- 
tinually some fresb token of bis tbougbt and afPection 
reacbed tbem. He was, bowöver, only a fortnigbt ab- 
sent; l)ut when be retumed, it was to Cadurcis. He 
called upon tbem tbe next day; and indeed every 
moming found bim atCberbury: but be returned to bis 
bome at nigbt, and so, witbout an effort, from tbeir 
guest be bad become tbeir neigbbour. 

Plantagenet bad left tbe wbole of bis property to 
bis cousin: bis motber's fortune, wbicb, as an accessory 
fund, was not inconsiderable, besides tbe estate. And 
George intended to devote a portion of this to tbe 
abbey. Venetia was to be bis counsellor in tbis 
Operation, and tberefore tbere were ample sources of 
amusement for tbe remainder of tbe year. On a bigb 
ridge, wbicb was one of tbe beacons of tbe cöunty, and 
wbicb moreover marked tbe junction of tbe domains of 
Cberbury and Cadurcis, it was bis Intention to raise a 
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momiinent to the nnited memoiieB of jMarmion Herbert 
and Plantagenet Lord Cadurcis. He brooght down a 
design with him from London; and this was the project 
which he had previonslj whispered to Venetia. With 
Greorge for her companion, too, Venetia was induced 
to resume her rides. It was her part to make him 
acquainted with the countj in which he was so impor* 
tant a resident Time, therefore, at Cherbuiy on the 
whole flowed on in a tide of tranqnil pleasore, and 
Lady Annabel observed with interest and fondness the 
continual presence beneath her roof of one who, firom 
the first day she had met him, had engaged her kind 
feelings, and had since become intimately endeared to her. 

The end of November was, however, now ap- 
proaching, and Parliament was abont to reassemble. 
Masham had written more than once to Lord Cadtircis, 
impressing upon him the prdpriety and expediency of 
taking his seat He had shown these letters, as he 
showed everything, to Venetia, who was his counsellor 
on all subjects, and Venetia agreed with their friend. 

"It is right," Said Venetia; "you have a dnty to 
perform, and you mnst perform it Besides, I do not 
wish the name of Cadurcis to sink again into obscurity. 
I shall look forward with interest to Lord Cadnrcis 
taking the oaths and his sea.t. It will please me; it 
will indeed." 

"But Venetia,'' said George, "I do not like to leave 
this place. I iam happy, if we may be happy. This life 
suits me. I am a quiet man. I dislike London. I 
feel alone there." 
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**Tou can write to üb; you will have a great deal 
to say. And I shall have something to saj to you 
now. I mnst give you a continual report how they go 
on at the abbey. I will be your steward, and super- 
intend everytbing." 

"Ah!" Said George, "what shall I do in London 
without you — without your advice? There will be 
something occurring eyery day, and I shall have no 
one- to consult. Indeed I shall feel quite miserable; I 
shall indeed." 

"It is quite impossible that, with your Station, and 
at your time of life, you should bury yourself in the 
country," said Venetia. "You have the whole world 
before you, and you must enjoy it. It is very well 
for mamma and myself to lead tiiis life. I look upon 
ourselves as two nuns. K Cadurcis is an abbey, Cher- 
bury is now a convent" 

"How can a man wish to be more than happy? I 
am quite content here," said George. " What is London 
to me?" 

"It may be a great deal to you, more than you 
think," Said Venetia. "A great deal awaits you yet. 
However, there can be no doubt you should take your 
seat You can always retum if'you wish. But take 
your 'seat, and cultivate dear Masham. I have the 
utmost con£dence in his wisdom and goodness. You 
cannot have a friend more, respectable. Now mind my 
advice, George." 

"I always do, Venetia." 
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CHAPTEK V. 



Tdce and Faith are the great consolers; and neither 
of these precious sources of solace were wanting to the 
inhabitants of Cherbuiy. They were again living alone, 
/ but their lives were cheerful; and if Venetia no longer 
indulged in a worldly and blissfiil future, neveriheless, 
in the soeiety of her mother, in the resources of art 
and literature, in the diligent discharge of her duties to 
her humble neighboors, and in cherishing the mcmory 
of the departed, she experienced a life that was not 
withont its tranqnil pleasures. She maintained with 
Lord Cadorcis a constant correspondence; he wrote to 
her every day, and although they were separated, there 
was not an ineident of his life, and searcely a thonght, 
of which she was not cognizant. It was with great 
difficulty that George could induce himself to remain in 
London; but Masham, who soon obtained over hlm all 
the inflnence whieh Venetia desired, ever opposed bis 
retum to the ebbey. The good Bishop was not unaware 
of the feelings with which Lord Cadurcis looked back 
to the Hall of Cherbnry, and himself of a glad and 
sanguine temperament, he indulged in a belief in the 
consummation of all that happiness for which his yoang 
fiiei^d, rather sceptically, sighed. But Itfasbam vas 
aware that time could alone soften the bittenxess of 
Venetia^s sorrow, and prepare her for that change of 
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life whicb he feit confident woüld alone ensure the 
happiness both of herseif and her mother. He there- 
foie detained Lord Cadurcis in London the whole of 
the Session, so that on his retum to Cherbury, his 
Society might be esteemed a novel and agreeable in- 
cident in the existence of its inhabitants, and not be 
associated merely with their calamities. 

It was therefore about a year after the catastrophe 
which had so suddenly changed the whole tenor of 
their lives, and occasioned so unexpected a revolution 
in his own position, that Lord Cadurcis arrived at his 
Ancestral seat, with no intention of again speedilj lea- 
ving it. He had long and frequentl y apprised his friends 
of his approaching presence, and arriving at the abbey 
late at night, he was at Cherbury early on the foUow- 
ing moming. 

Although no inconsiderable interval had elapsed 
since Lord Cadurcis had parted from the Herberts, the 
continual correspondence that had been maintained be- 
tween himself and Venetia, divested his visit of the 
slightest embarrassment. They met as if they had 
parted yesterday, except perhaps with greater fondness. 
The chain of their feelings was unbroken. . He was 
indeed welcomed, both by Lady Annabel and her 
daughter, with warm affection; and his absence had 
. only rendered him dearer , to them by affording an 
opportunity of feeling how much his society contributed 
to their felicity. Venetia ' was anxious to know his 
opinion of the improvements at the abbey, which she 
had superintended; but he assured her that he would 
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examiiie nothmg wühont her companj, and ultiinateljr 
thej agreed to walk oyer U> Cadurcis. 

It was a ffamm^ day, and thej walked throngli 
that veiy wood wherein we described the jonmey of 
tfae cbild Venetia, at the commencement of this veiy 
histOTj. The blue patches of wild hjadnths had all 
disappeared, but there were flowers as sweet. What if 
the first feelings of onr heart fade, like the first flowers 
of spring, succeeding jears, like the coming sammer, 
maj bring emotions not less charming, and, perehance, 
far more fervent! 

"I can scarcely believe," said Lord Cadnrcis, "that 
I am once more with you. I know not what snrprises 
me most, Venetia, that we should be Walking once. 
more together in the woods of Cherbury, or that I ever 
should have dared to quit them/^ 

"And yet it was better, dear George," said Venetia. 
"Tou mnst now rejoice tliat you have folfiUed your 
duty, and yet you are here again. Besides, the abbey 
never would have been finished if you had remained. 
To complete all our plans, it required a mistress." 

"I wish it always had one," said George. **Ah! 
Venetia, once you told me never to despair." 

"And what have you to despair about, 'George?" 

"Heigh ho!" said Lord Cadurcis, "I never shall be 
able to live in this abbey alone." 

"You should have brought a wife from London," 
said Venetia. 

"I told you once, Venetia, that I was not a many 
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ing man," said Lord Cadurcis; "and certainly I never 
Bhall bring a wife irom London." 

"Then you cannot accustom yourself too ßoon to a 
bachelor^s life," said Venetia. 

*"Alil Venetia," said George, "I wish I were clever; 
I wish I "were a genins; I wish I were a great man," 

"Wby, George?" 

"Because, Venetia, perhaps," and Lord Cadurcis 
besitated, "perhaps you would think differently of me? 
i mean perhaps your feelings towards me might — ah! 
Venetia, perhaps you might think me worthy of you 
— perhaps you might love me." 

"I am sure, dear George, if I did not love you, I 
should be the most ungrateful of beings; you are our 
only fipiend." 

"And can I never be more than a &iend to you, 
Venetia?!' said Lord Cadurcis, blushing very deeply. 

"I am sure, dear George, I should be very sony 
for your sake, if you wished to be more," said Venetia. 

"Why?" said Lord Cadurcis. 

"Because I should not like to see you unite your 
destiny with that of a veiy unfortunate, if not a very 
unhappy person." 

"The sweetest, the loveliest of womenl" saidiLord 
Cadurcis. "O! Venetia, I dare not express what I feel, 
still less what I could hope. I think so little of myself, 
so highly of you, that I am convinced my aspirations 
are too arrogant for me to breathe them." 

"Ahl dear George, you deserve to be happy," said 
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Yenetia. ^^Wonld that it were in 1117 power to make 
you!" 

^'Dearest Venetia, it is, it is,^^ ezclaimed Lord Ca- 
dnrcis: then checking himself, as if £rightened hj Jus 
boldnesB, he added in ^more subdued tone, "I feel I 
am not worthy of you." 

They stood upon the breezy down that divided the 
demesnes of Cherbury and the Abbey. Beneath them 
rose, "embosomed in a valley of green bowers," the 
ancient pile lately renovated under the studions care of 
Venetia. 

"Ah!^' Said Lord Cadurcis, '^be not less kind to the 
master of these towers, than to the roof that you have 
fostered. You have renovated our halls — restore onr 
happiness! Thete is an nnion that will bring consola- 
tion to more than one hearth, and baffle all the Grosses 
. of adverse fote. Venetia, beautifdl and noble-minded 
Venetia, condescend to fiilfil it!'* 

Perhaps the reader will not be snrprised that within 
a very few months of this moming walk, the hands of 
George, Lord Cadurcis, and Venetia Herbert were 
joined in the chapel at Cherbury by the good MaBhain. 
Peace be with them! 
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